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Wt are frequently told in the present day that Science and 

Faith are in perfect harmony, and that the revelation 
given by God in His word agrees with that contained in His 
works. In one sense, this is a truism. God’s word, rightly 
interpreted, and nature fully understood, cannot contradict 
one another. But it is very far from being true that scientific 
thought and religious thought are at present running in 
parallel grooves. Between many theories of modern science 
and our time-honoured religious beliefs there is the sharpest 
antagonism. And nowhere is this antagonism more forcibly 
shewn than in connection with some of the hypotheses 
recently advanced to account for the origin and present con- 
dition of the earth and its inhabitants.’ The possibility of 
reconciling these with many doctrines essential to Christian 
faith, is, we believe, more than doubtful. 
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Of course we are prepared to admit that some of our ideas 
with regard to creation and the past history of our planet have 
recently undergone a change, and that we cannot claim to have 
been infallible in our interpretations of the opening chapters of 
Genesis. And that even yet in regard to this portion of 
God’s Word we should beware of dogmatism is obvious, for 
the advance of science has given us reasons which should 
convince us that the Bible narrative is intended to be 
somewhat indefinite. The progress made in recent scientific 
research, proves that God has endowed us with powers which, 
if rightly directed, will disclose to us much of the mode and 
order of creation ; and it is not the function of revelation to 
convey to us truth which we can discover without its aid. 
We must acknowledge, also, that we have been led into error 
in the past by introducing ideas suggested by human action 
into our conception of the Creator. We have almost been 
in the habit of regarding God, in this aspect, as a Being en- 
dowed with powers the same as those which we possess in 
kind, although immensely different in degree. We pushed the 
analogy between the maker of a watch and the maker of a 
world too far, and almost brought ourselves to believe that 
God was, as we are, limited in His working by the properties 
of matter and force, and that in the accomplishment of His 
plans, He was obliged to adopt such methods as our minds 
can devise. We have no ability to fashion a thing with such 
properties that it will gradually accommodate its usefulness to a 
changing use,—we must proceed by the separate creation plan 
in our working,—and we limited the Creator by ideas derived 
from our own feebleness. But most of us are now convinced 
that we forced a meaning on the scriptural account of the 
creation which it was never intended to convey, and believing, 
as we do, that' “there are no fictions in nature,” we have come 
to the conclusion, that “scarped cliff and quarried stone” 
teach us the lesson that the growth of a world is not a thing 
of days, or weeks, or months, but that one grand law of order 
and progress has ruled for countless ages through all God’s 
universe. Here, however, our admissions end. We have not 
ceased to see marks of design, and the continuous working 
of a guiding and governing Intelligence in the world around 
us. On the contrary, we see them now more clearly than 
“Reign of Law,” by Duke of Argyll, p. 268. 
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was ever possible before, for science has revealed on every side 
thousands of beautiful adaptations unknown to our ancestors, 
We have made no modification of our views in the direction 
of that theism which would put a “law of evolution” in the 
place of God. We admit, the value of the doctrine of 
evolution when applied to throw light on some of God’s 
methods of working, but we repudiate it utterly when applied 
to exclude Him from His works. This application of it we 
are constrained, on purely scientific grounds, to consider both 
misleading and untrue, and not less hurtful to science than 
hostile to faith. 

Since the publication of the “ Nebular Hypothesis” of La- 
place, the doctrine of evolution has received marked attention 
and support from many men of distinguished attainments 
in philosophy and science. M. Comte has employed it to 
account for the varying forms of human thought, and has 
made it, as applied to the phenomena of mind, the basis of 
his Positive Philosophy; Mr Buckle has used it in attempting 
to construct a Science of History; Mr Tylor, Sir John Lub- 
bock and others have applied it to explain the elevation of 
man from a state of the most degraded barbarism to the 
highest civilisation, and to ultimate apotheosis; while in the 
department of biological science we have the speculations of Mr 
Darwin, and the still more daring speculations of Mr Herbert 
Spencer, M. Vogt, and Professor Hiickel. In fact,there is nothing 


** In the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man” ! 


the existence of which has not been accounted for by this 
all-embracing hypothesis. Even our ideas of virtue, truth, 
and God, we are told, are to be regarded as fictions of the 
mind, evolved by the ceaseless activity of human thought. 
We propose in the present paper to examine the theory of 
evolution as employed in biological science, confining our- 
selves mainly to that application of it which is now attracting 
so much attention, its application by Mr Darwin to account 
for the origin of man. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of two 
works very different in their importance, scope, and aims, but 
both of interest in a discussion on the theory of evolution viewed 
from the standpoint of science. Professor Tyndall’s lecture, 

1 Wordsworth, ‘‘ Tintern Abbey.” 
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although brief, and principally occupied with matters outside 
our present inquiry, is important because it contains a statement 
of the theory in its extreme form made by a leading scientific 
man before the assembled leaders of science in these king- 
doms. Mr Darwin’s book, as our readers are aware, contains 
the fullest and most forcible exposition yet given of the argu- 
ments which are supposed to prove the origin of man by 
development from some lower animal form. 

The doctrine of evolution, as expounded by modern scientific 
men, is stated in different forms of more or less generality. 
In its most general statement it asserts, that in the nebulous 
matter which, by its condensation, formed the sun and planets 
of our system, forces were latent which, by their action on 
the matter of our globe, formed everything which exists on 
its surface,—vegetable life, animal life, mental activity and 
moral states. No break in the process of evolution has 
occurred, and no necessity has existed for the intervention of 
any active and guiding intelligence. Who formed this nebul- 
ous matter, and impressed on it its marvellous properties, is not 
stated, the problem of its origin being relegated to the sphere 
of the “unknown and unknowable.” But it possessed from 
the beginning (if it had a beginning) all the forces required to 
develop, by their action on the particles of incandescent vapour, 
the beauty, life, intellect, and moral feeling of the world which 
we inhabit. 

“What are the core and essence of this hypothesis? Strip it naked 
and you stand face to face with the notion that not alone the more 
ignoble forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone the nobler forms 
of the horse or lion, not alone the exquisite and wonderful mechanism of 
the human body, but that the human mind itself—emotion, intellect, 
will, and all their phenomena—were once latent in a fiery cloud... . I 
do not think that any holder of the evolution hypothesis would say that 
I overstate it or overstrain it in any way. I merely strip it of all vague- 
ness, and bring before you, unclothed and unvarnished, the notions by 
which it must stand or fall.” (Scientific Use of the Imagination, p. 38.) 

This is the form in which the doctrine of evolution is taught 
by Hiickel, Vogt, Biichner, and other eminent continental 
biologists, and by Mr Herbert Spencer. And it is the form 
in which it must be held by all who are thoroughgoing Dar- 
winians ; and who, at the same time (like Professor Huxley), 
accept, as an article of “philosophic faith,”’ the evolution 


1 «* British Association Address,” 1870. 
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Its Extreme Form. 5 


of living forms from non-living matter in the early stages of 
the earth’s history. Indeed, Professor Huxley states it directly 
when he speaks of “ Nature’s great progression from the form- 
less to the formed, from the inorganic to the organic, from 
blind force to conscious intellect and will.” 

Now, we consider that the theory of evolution, as stated 
in this form, comes into sharp collision with many of our 
most cherished religious beliefs. We have no sympathy with 
the high-flown language in which some theologians have 
thought fit to describe the grand conception of the Deity 
which we may derive from it—the conception of an all-wise, 
all-powerful Being, seeing the end from the beginning, and 
instituting an order of things in which, without guiding or 
controlling agency, “reigns unbroken sequence and continuity, 
and the majestic presence of power and law.” We are dis- 
posed to think that if this theory were universally under- 
stood, appreciated in its consequences, and accepted, it would 
be utterly subversive of all that deserves the name of true 
religion. A distinction is now drawn by some scientific men 
between religion and theology (the former term not being 
defined, and the latter meaning Christian faith); but we can con- 
ceive of nothing deserving the name of religion which does not 
teach that the man of noble aims, blameless life, and reverent 
spirit, is somehow nearer the unseen and higher Power than the 
stone, the plant, the brute, or the immoral man. We know that 
we can but share a portion of the great Father’s care,and that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground without His notice, but surely 
nothing deserves the name of religion which does not teach us 
that we may somehow become in His sight “ of more value than 
many sparrows.” If it be true, however, that we stand in no 
closer relation to Him than the crystal,or plant, or beast, or bird, 
—that they and we are alike the result of the action on matter 
of forces, governed by inexorable law,—how can we cherish any 
such belief, or admit moral responsibility here, or existence 
hereafter? We are merely portions of matter, for a time the 
sphere of action of forces of wonderful complexity, coming we 
know not whence, drifting we know not whither. “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” “Trust me,” says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, speaking of this theory of evolution, “its 
existence as an hypothesis in the mind is quite compatible 


1 ** Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature.” 
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with the simultaneous existence of all those virtues to which 
the term Christian has been applied.” This may be the 
case. The man of high intellectual culture, busy brain, and 
moderated passions, may believe most pernicious doctrine, and 
yet lead (as far as outward acts are concerned) a blameless 
life. But it is very far from being universally true that men are 
better than their creeds. And were all the youth of the present 
generation prepared to accept, with all its theological conse- 
quences, the doctrine of evolution in its extreme form, 
we fear that “those virtues to which the term Christian 
has been applied,” would soon become extinct. Even the 
success of philosophers in handling live coals without being 
burned, we are inclined to doubt. It is a fact, proved by 
the writings of Vogt, Biichner, and others nearer home 
whom we could mention, that those who begin by utterly 
excluding God from His works, soon find themselves unable 
to believe in His existence at all. 

The more usual form, however, in which the doctrine of evo- 
lution is held, is not the one just stated, but that in which it is ad- 
vocated by Mr Darwin, who has done more to advance evolution 
theories than all the other scientific men of the day combined. 
Whether or not Mr Darwin holds the doctrine in its most 
general form we cannot tell. We are inclined to believe that 
he does, and that he is restrained from announcing it in the 
“ Descent of Man” for the same reason which, he says, prevented 
him from stating his views with regard, to man in his “Origin of 
Species”—the dread of arousing prejudices against his opinions. 
But at all events he does not teach the doctrine as yet. He con- 
fines himself to the attempt to prove that, given the simplest liv- 
ing form, all other living forms may be developed by natural 
and sexual selection, and that, therefore, between man and the 
lower animals there isa difference of degree only, and not of kind. 
This form of the doctrine of evolution is, at first sight, less re- 
pulsive than that already referred to, because it seems to admit 
the possibility of at least one break in the chain which con- 
nects man with the primeval mist, and therefore to acknow- 
ledge the possibility of the existence of an intelligent Creator, 
contemplating the changes going on in our globe, and pre- 
pared, when it was fitted to be the abode of living organisms, to 
say, “Let life be.” But we believethat its theological tendencies 


1 “Scientific Use of the Imagination,” p. 40. 
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are quite as objectionable. It brings man nearer to the Creator 
than the stone, but no nearer to Him than the brute. And it 
hardly enables the scientific man to stand on as high a plat- 
form as the “ poor Indian,” who, in picturing “the happy hunt- 
ing grounds,” 


‘*Thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company,” 


for it renders the future existence of either man or dog more 
than questionable. 

The third form in which the doctrine of evolution is held, 
and in which we believe it to be scientifically tenable, is that 
accepted by perhaps the majority of scientific men, and by 
many able theologians. It asserts that the earth has passed 
through a vast series of changes, tending to bring it to its pre- 
sent condition, under the action of forces working continuously 
under fixed laws. It admits the value of the theory of Natural 
Selection as applied to account for great changes in animal 
organisms, and the possible development of new species. But 
it denies that this theory, even as applied to the lower animals, 
explains all the facts to be accounted for, and, at the very most, 
can only consent to regard it “as one of the most brilliant of 
those broken lights which have been shed from time to time by 
gifted men on the plan of the divine Creator.”’ And it denies 
that any evidence has been adduced to prove the evolution of 
living forms from non-living matter, or that the development 
of man from any known animal form is either proved or prov- 
able. It admits the probability of “Creation by Law,” but 
denies that creation by law is creation without God. Stated 
with these restrictions, we do not see that the doctrine of evolu- 
tion comes in contact with the teachings of Scripture at all, 
however it may conflict with traditional preconceptions which 
have become bound up with our religious beliefs. With an 
inquiry into its truth or falsity, the theologian, as such, has, we 
think, nothing todo. “It is,” says Dr M‘Cosh, speaking of its 
application to account for the origin of species amongst the 
lower animals, “a question to be decided by naturalists and not 
by theologians, who, so far as I see, have no authority from 
the Word of God to say that every species of tiny moth has 


' Introductory Lecture to the Natural History Class in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. May 1871. By Professor Wyville Thompson, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
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been created independently of all species of moths which have 
gone before.” ! , 

With the theory of evolution, however, as stated either by 
Professor Hiickel or by Mr Darwin, the theologian, as we have 
indicated, has immediately to do, and in his view these two forms 
of the theory must stand on one level. If man does not in some 
respects differ in kind, as well as in degree, from the lower ani- 
mals, it is a matter of small importance whether he be developed 
ultimately from an Ascidian, or a mass of incandescent vapour. 
Scientific men may discuss the relative merits of the two 
hypotheses, but if either be accepted, farewell to the faith and 
culture in which we have been nurtured. If man’s intel- 
lectual powers, and his conceptions of morality and God, are a 
mere natural growth from the faculties and feelings of the 
brutes, most earnest men will admit that the ideas by which 
we have hitherto tried to shape our lives are a mistake. 
Our ideas of moral responsibility, immortality, and God, 
must be considered to be mere delusions, developed for the 
good of society, which, having now served their purpose, are to 
be given up for a new and higher faith. Religion being 
a mere outcome of our mental activity, of varying form accord- 
ing to the stage of mental growth which we have reached, 
all religions must be regarded as intrinsically equally valuable, 
and therefore equally valueless, and a change in thought must 
occur which will ultimately produce a corresponding change in 
men’s lives, and endanger the stability of our whole social 
fabric. The consequences are the same as would follow from 
the general acceptance of that gross form of materialism which 
regards man as a mere aggregate of vibrating molecules—a 
result of the continued action on matter of the forces latent 
in a nebulous fluid. 

Of the two possible breaks then in the chain of development, 
that between living and non-living matter, and that between 
man and the lower animals, it is, so far as we can see, only 
important for us to assure ourselves of the existence of the 
second. Whether or not matter can, under certain conditions, 
be made to assume the properties called “ vital,” is a problem 
for the discussion of science, and we do not see that our reli- 
gious beliefs will be affected by its decision one way or the 
other. It is otherwise with the question, Does a break be- 

1 “ Christianity and Positivism,” p. 39. 
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tween the brute and the man exist ? or has science satisfactorily 
proved its non-existence ? 

By far the ablest and most complete attempt to prove 
the absolute continuity of the chain which connects man 
with the lower animals has been given us by Mr Darwin in 
his “Descent of Man.” Although not the originator of the 
theory of Natural Selection, he was the first to bring it pro- 
minently into notice, and has always been its ablest advo- 
cate. He now attempts to extend to man the reasoning which 
he applied to lower animal forms in his “ Origin of Species,” and 
to strengthen his views by a reference to another source of 
variation in living organisms not previously dwelt upon— 
Sexual Selection. The result which he claims as an inference 
from his facts and arguments is, that man has been developed 
through a long series of varying forms from a small mollusk 
called the Ascidian. But we will allow Mr Darwin to give 
his conclusion in his own words. Having discussed the argu- 
ments in favour of his hypothesis, he continues thus : 

“We can now partly recall in imagination the former condition of our 
early progenitors, and can approximately place them in their proper 
position in the Zoological series. We thus learn that man is descended 
from a hairy quadruped, furnished with a tail and pointed ears, probably 
arboreal in its habits, and an inhabitant of the Old World. This creature, 
if its whole structure had been examined by a naturalist, would have 
been classed amongst the Quadrumana as surely as would the common, 
and still more ancient, progenitors of the Old and New World monkeys. 
The Quadrumana, and all the higher mammals, are probably derived 
from an ancient marsupial animal, and this, through a long line of 
diversified forms, either from some reptile-like, or amphibian-like creature, 
and this again from some fish-like animal. In the dim obscurity of the 
past we can see that the early progenitors of all the vertebrata must have 
been an aquatic animal, provided with branchiw, and with the two sexes 
united in the same individual, and with the most important organs of 
the body (such as the brain and heart) imperfectly developed. This 
animal seems to have been more like the larve of our existing marine 
Ascidians than any other known form.” (Part II. p. 389.) 


As Mr Darwin himself remarks, he has “given to man a 
pedigree of prodigious length, but not, it may be said, of 
noble quality.”"' However, if the pedigree be correct, we can- 
not alter it, and must be content. But what evidence is 
forthcoming to prove that it is correct? In his “Origin 
of Species,” Mr Darwin explains how, on his hypothesis, an 


’ Part L. p. 213. 
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Ascidian may be developed into an ape. With a discussion 
of his reasoning on this subject, or any detailed examina- 
tion of how far natural selection is sufficient to account for 
the origin of new species amongst the lower animals, we 
need not at present occupy our space. It is sufficient to say 
that there is a growing opinion among men of science that 
the Darwinian hypothesis, even as applied to the lower animals, 
leaves many facts unexplained. We shall content ourselves 
with examining the evidence given to prove that an ape may 
be developed into a man. 

The two agencies which Mr Darwin affirms to be capable of 
effecting the changes required to produce from any given 
species another higher in the scale of animal life, are Natural 
Selection and Sexual Selection, and it may not be out of place 
to explain the meaning attached to these terms. It is a well- 
known fact that the actual increase of either plants or animals 
is far below their potential increase. A female salmon may 
produce nearly a million of eggs, and if each of these resulted 
in an adult fish, one year would suffice to transform the earth 
into an angler’s paradise. But even in rivers that are not 
fished, the number of salmon does not increase beyond a cer- 
tain limit. Again, a single pair of birds producing only two 
or three young ones in each year, and living say for twelve 
years on an average, would, at the end of that time, if the 
actual increase were equal to the potential, have some thousands 
of descendants, and the birds of any given district would soon 
have no room to move. But, practically, it is found that the 
birds of a district, even when uninterfered with by man, do 
not increase beyond a certain limit. Now, how is it that the 
actual and potential increase of any species are so different ? 
“Nature, red in tooth and claw,” proclaims that there is a 
basis of truth in the theory that “Nature is in a state of war.” 
The stronger species prey on the weaker, and (we should note 
this point) the weakest and most simple of the latter are 
the most frequent victims. Again, altogether independently 
of the destruction wrought by hostile species, there are, in 
connection with each species itself, conditions unfavourable to 
its numerical increase beyond a certain limit. As soon as the 
food procurable in any given district becomes barely equal to 
the support of the animals which the district contains, a 
struggle for existence begins amongst members of the same 
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species, and in this struggle those possessing any advantage 
over their fellows, in the shape of greater strength or cunning, 
will succeed, and will leave the largest number of posterity. 
The above facts are expressed by the “ principle of the survival 
of the fittest.” There is next the “principle of heredity.” Ani- 
mals tend to transmit their peculiarities to their offspring, and 
those possessed of any advantage will therefore, to some ex- 
tent at least, transmit it to their posterity. Then there is the 
“principle of variation.” Unity in diversity is the law of 
nature. No two faces in a multitude, or, probably, even two 
leaves in a forest, are precisely the same. Hence the advan- 
tages transmitted vary slightly, and the most valuable are 
those ultimately transmitted. Again, external circumstances, 
say change of climate, or enforced change of habits, will render 
some variations more valuable than others, and these will be 
most largely transmitted. It is clear that in the long lapse of 
time deviations from the original type may have multiplied 
to such an extent, that a new species may be said to have 
resulted. Variations produced by the action of the above 
somewhat complex agencies, are said to be produced by 
Natural Selection. 

That the theory of Natural Selection is unable to account 
for all the changes required to explain the origin by develop- 
ment of the different species of lower animals is (as we 
have already stated) now generally admitted. Even Mr Darwin 
himself, who was so positive as to its ability to explain all 
variations in animal forms, now acknowledges his error,’ and 
supplements his theory by calling in the aid of Sexual Selec- 
tion as an important agent in producing change. The great 
defect in the theory of Natural Selection is, that although it 
gives a satisfactory account of the preservation of the fittest, 
it gives no account of the production of the fittest. An animal 
possessing any advantage over its fellows, will surpass them in 
the struggle for existence and precedence. But how did the 
first favoured animal get its advantage? And how do changes, 


1 Compare ‘‘ Origin of Species,” Third Ed., p. 220, and ‘‘ Descent of Man,” 
Part Lp. 152. Mr Darwin admits his errors with great candour, but the fact 
that he has to acknowledge that some of his earlier statements, which were 
laid down with the utmost dogmatism, are erroneous, should not be lost 
sight of when he now calls upon us to accept sweeping assertions supported 
by slender arguments. 
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such as that which gave rise to the famous breed of Ancon 
sheep, suddenly arise? The theory of Natural Selection can 
give no satisfactory reply. 

The theory of Sexual Selection is based on the fact, that in 
the reproduction of the species in almost all animal forms, 
choice is exerted, generally by the female, but sometimes by 
both male and female, in the selection of a partner. Thus any 
qualification required to attract or secure a partner, in the shape 
of strength or beauty, tends to be developed. Hence the 
greater size, strength, courage, and beauty of the male in many 
animals is explained on this theory by the fact that the males of 
these species contend for the more attractive females. And the 
attractive females being ultimately secured by, and mated with, 
the best endowed males, will tend to transmit their superior 
qualities to the offspring of both sexes, and thus a gradual 
elevation of the species will take place. Of course this is but 
an incomplete account of all that is implied in the theory of 
Sexual Selection, but it will suffice for our present purpose. It 
is unquestionably a theory which contains important truth ; 
and Mr Darwin, in arguing in favour of it, shews a vast amount 
of learning and research. We believe however, that, after all, 
the majority of his conclusions are terribly overstrained. 

There can be no doubt that natural selection, and sexual 
selection, can produce considerable changes in man in the 
savage state; and Mr Darwin has employed his theory most 
successfully to prove the unity of the human race. There is 
amongst savages the same struggle for existence as amongst 
the lower animals; and in the choice of partners where pro- 
perty is scarce, personal qualifications powerfully affect the 
choice. But as man becomes more civilised, the effect of 
these agencies is greatly diminished. Civilised men can 
derive sustenance from a far smaller area than savages, and 
can move with ease from place to place, and thus the struggle 
for existence becomes less intense ; and they can better adapt 
themselves to changed external conditions, “ for man is enabled, 
through his mental faculties, to keep, with unchanged body, in 
harmony with a changing universe,”? so that, all things consi- 
dered, natural seleetion scarcely comes into play. Further per- 
sonal qualifications cease to be the only attraction advantageous 
to those seeking to enter the marriage union, so that the effects 

1 Mr Wallace, Anthropological Review, May 1864, p. 158. 
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of sexual selection are inappreciable. To shew, however, that 
natural selection and sexual selection have had an influence 
in making man what he is, and that in his case there has been 
a progressive advance from a lower civilisation to a higher, is 
not enough for Mr Darwin’s argument. The question is not, 
Is civilised man developed from the savage? but is man 
developed from the brute ? 

In attempting to apply the principles of his theory to account 
for the origin of man, Mr Darwin considers in order the develop- 
ment of his bodily frame, his mental powers, and his moral 
nature. The following is a summary of the arguments given 
to prove that man’s bodily frame is developed from some lower 
animalform. Man is constructed on the same general type! or 
model with the other mammals. A close analogy, in especial, 
exists between man and the ape in regard to- skeleton, muscles, 
nerves, blood-vessels, and internal viscera. Professor Huxley 
has proved that “man, in all parts of his organisation, differs 
less from the higher apes than these do from the lower members 
of the same group.” Even the brain of man, as pointed out by 
Bischoff, has a close resemblance to that of the ourang. (A 
wider divergence, however, exists between the brains of the 
two species than between any other parts of their structure. 
At no period of development before birth do their brains 
agree ; and although Mr Darwin seems to make light of this 
point, it is a most important one, as he himself demonstrates 
when pointing out how closely even widely-diverging species 
resemble each other in their early stages of embryonic develop- 
ment. We cannot help thinking that if he were arguing 
against, instead of for, his favourite hypothesis, we should find 
this point more dwelt upon.) Again, the close similarity 
between man and the lower animals in their tissues and blood, 
is shewn by the fact that man can receive from them, and 
transmit to them, certain diseases, such as hydrophobia, 
glanders, variola, &. That this similarity is particularly 
close in the case of monkeys, is shewn by the circumstance 
that these animals, in a state of nature, are affected by some of 
the same non-contagious diseases to which man is liable, for 
example, catarrh, apoplexy, inflammation of the bowels, and 
cataract of the eye. Monkeys, too, have tastes the same as 
those of mankind in reference to food and drink, partaking 

1 Part I. p. 10, et seq. 
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readily of tea, coffee, and spirituous liquors. In proof of their 
taste for the latter, we are informed that they may be caught by 
exposing vessels filled with strong beer, of which they drink to 
intoxication. A monkey that has drunk to excess, next day 
suffers from headache, and evinces a partiality for preparations 
of lemon juice, like his more advanced brethren. (At this 
point, however, the analogy seems to terminate, for we are 
informed that a monkey that has once been intoxicated can 
hardly be induced to touch spirits again.) Further striking 
resemblances between man and the lower animals are also 
pointed out with regard to the progress of embryonic develop- 
ment, and the possession of rudimentary organs. 

Now, were the above all the facts bearing on the question at 
issue, we should be obliged to admit the strong probability of 
the conclusion that man’s body is a development from some lower 
animal form, and that our most recent ancestor is the ape. But 
there are other facts which point in another direction, and these 
have been elicited, and their importance shewn, by men who are 
most anxious to establish the theory of evolution, but who are 
too earnest in their search after truth, and too scientific in 
their modes of inquiry, to ignore, or undervalue, facts which 
controvert the conclusion at which they wish to arrive. No 
living naturalist is more competent to pronounce an opinion 
on the theory of Natural Selection, or is a more earnest advocate 
of that theory, than Mr Alfred R. Wallace. In fact, this 
theory, with all the truth which it contains (and applied to 
lower animal forms it contains a great deal of truth), was 
discovered and announced by Mr Wallace, independently of 
Mr Darwin altogether. Yet, in spite of the partiality which a 
scientific man must feel fora theory of which he is the originator, 
he has consistently affirmed that, by no process of natural or 
sexual selection can we account for the origin even of man’s 
bodily frame. To disprove an hypothesis, one fact is as good 
as ten thousand ; and Mr Wallace adduces a number of facts, 
which are utterly inexplicable on Mr Darwin’s theory. One of 
the most important of these is the impossibility of account- 
ing, on the development hypothesis, for the great relative 
size of the brain of man. The bulk of the human brain 
does not differ very much in civilised men and savages, 
and is now almost precisely the same as it must have been 
in the oldest specimens of our race of which a trace can 
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be found. Skulls which belong to races of men _ believed 
by archeologists to have existed in pre-historic times, are 
found to have a capacity indicating that no steady increase of 
cranial development in the human species has taken place. 
This bulk of brain is about three times that of the highest 
anthropoid ape. An impassable gulf, therefore, in regard to 
size of brain separates the oldest and most savage races of men 
from their nearest allies in the animal kingdom ; and there is 
no evidence of any progression from the one to the other by 
natural law. We talk about Darwin’s “ missing link,” but it 
should be Darwin’s “ missing chain.” The width of the differ- 
ence between man and the ape has been under-estimated. Mr 
Darwin himself speaks of “the great break in the organic 
chain between man and his nearest allies, which cannot be 
bridged over by any extinct or living speciés.”? 

But let us consider the force of the argument against the 
Darwinian theory derived from this fact, more fully. There is 
a close connection between brain size and mental power. That 
the one does not vary in exact proportion to the other, as 
the materialist would have us believe, is demonstrated; but 
nevertheless a close relationship exists. A large brain almost 
always indicates high intellectual ability ; and, amongst Euro- 
peans, an individual with a brain of less than sixty-five cubic 
inches’ capacity is invariably an idiot. Now, not only is the 
brain of the savage so great as utterly to forbid the hypothesis 
that it has been developed by any process of natural selection 
from that of the higher apes, but no explanation of its extra- 
ordinary size seems to be forthcoming, unless we admit,—what 
some naturalists are very unwilling to admit,—the doctrine of 
final cause. The civilisation (if we can use the word in this 
connection) of the very lowest savage is not above that of the 
brutes ; and for the supply of his wants no intellect above that 
of the ape is needed or exercised. And yet he is supplied 
with a brain almost equal in potential capacities to that of 
civilised man. It cannot have been developed by any pro- 
cess of natural selection. In accordance with Mr Darwin’s 
theory, it ought to be becoming smaller by disuse. But this 
is not the case. Is it unphilosophical to adopt the view of one 
of our greatest living naturalists, and assume with regard to 
the brain, as he does with regard to the larynx, that “ it seems 
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as if this organ had been prepared in anticipation of the future 
progress of man, since it contains latent capacities which are 
useless to him in his earlier condition.”' Professor Huxley 
attempts to answer this argument* by urging that the wolf 
has as large a brain as the dog, and that the dog and wolf 
stand in the same relationship to each other as the civilised 
man and the savage. There would be some force in this if 
the difference of mental condition in the former instance were 
at all comparable to that in the latter. But this is not the 
case. The brain of the savage has an enormous potential 
capacity ; the brain of the wolf has not. 

The great size of the human brain is not the only fact 
inexplicable on the Darwinian hypothesis. As shewn by Mr 
Wallace, Mr Mivart, and Sir Charles Bell, the human larynx, 
the human eye, the human ear, and the human hand, are 
organs of such extreme sensitiveness, and, in their more delicate 
applications, so utterly unneeded and unapplied in savage life, 
that their existence in times past, and their continued existence, 
in spite of the tendency of disuse to dull and deaden their 
capacities, lead many even of the most ardent evolutionists 
to admit that in the case of man their favourite hypothesis 
utterly fails. When we consider how the exercise of man’s 
highest capacities in science, literature, and art, are associated 
with the use of these portions of his organism, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that a gap was placed between him and 
the brutes by his being originally endowed with latent powers 
of which they were deprived, and that these were given him 
for use in that higher position for which he alone is fitted. 

Bearing in mind, then, the facts which militate against Mr 
Darwin’s theory, as applied to account for the origin of man’s 
bodily frame, we can see more clearly the actual value of those 
apparently in its favour. They simply prove that man has a 
close affinity, in one part of his nature, with the lower animals ; 
and surely this is no news in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. “It is only our natural prejudice,” says Mr Darwin, 
in summarising the arguments in favour of his views, “ and that 
arrogance which made our forefathers declare that they were 
descended from demigods, which leads us to demur to this 


1 “Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection.” By A. R. Wallace, 
p. 350. 
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conclusion.”' We can hardly think so. When, “ of the older 
and honoured chiefs in natural science, many unfortunately (?) 
are still opposed to evolution in every form,”? and when it is 
remembered that evolutionists of the eminence of Mr Wallace 
and Mr Mivart, are constrained to acknowledge that, in regard 
to man, Mr Darwin’s theory is at fault; and when the weak- 
ness of the arguments for, and the strength of the arguments 
against, his views are considered, we think that anti-Darwinians 
can plead something more than “natural prejudice” and 
inherited “arrogance” in their favour. When the conclu- 
sion of a scientific argument is announced with warmth, it 
is not generally considered characteristic of thorough convic- 
tion, even in the mind of the arguer himself. 

We may remark that some theologians at present seem dis- 
posed to admit the Darwinian theory of the origin of man’s 
body, but to uphold the view that his mental and moral nature 
was introduced at some stage of his development, and that 
then he became really man. We believe that an eminent and 
orthodox theologian and metaphysician very nearly expresses 
this view when he says : 


“The impression left on reading the account of the creation of man in 
the Book of Genesis, is that, while man’s higher nature, his vous, which 
contemplates eternal truth and the infinite God, was produced at once 
by the breath of the Great Spirit, his lower nature, and especially his 
body, may have been formed out of existing materials, it may be by 
secondary causes.” * 


We do not see the necessity or desirableness of making any 
such admission as this in the present state of science. We do 
not assert positively that science will never compel this admis- 
sion. An enormous number of extinct species of apes, and an 
enormous number of extinct races of men, may be discovered, 
so that by degrees the gulf which separates the thirty-two cubic 
inches of brain of the gorilla from the ninety cubic inches of 
brain of the savage, may be bridged over. But it has not yet 
been done,—it cannot possibly be done for years to come,—and 
in the opinion of the majority of our most eminent naturalists, 
it never can be done. And we must decline, in the interests of 
science itself, to accept the Darwinian view of the origin of 

? Part L. p. 32. 3 ** Christianity and Positivism,” p. 354. 
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man’s body, wntil it is proved. Theologians are at present in 
some danger of being betrayed into dangerous concessions, 
from the dread of being considered “narrow-minded,” “ pre- 
judiced,” “ opposed to progress,” and “ filled with the Galileo 
persecuting spirit.” We do not see that any modern Galileo 
has any right to complain if we give him a fair hearing, and 
believe all that he proves. But we should not rush forth to 
aid him in the promulgation of his crude theories. The 
mishaps of those theologians who demonstrated the Mosaic 
account of the creation to be in perfect harmony with geo- 
logical theories which geology shortly afterwards gave up as 
untenable, should teach us caution. Although convinced that 
the citadel of Christian truth is impregnable, we should not 
be in too great a hurry to yield up outworks that may after- 
wards turn out to be, intellectually considered, the key of the 
position, We may rest assured that no such concession as the 
above will ever be considered sufficient by any thorough-going 
Darwinian. It introduces a departure from the great law 
of evolution, the use of the offensive term, “creation,” an 
interference on the part of the Creator with His works, and a 
break in the chain which connects man with the Ascidian— 
none of which the Darwinian can admit. Besides, if at pre- 
sent the admission of the origin of man’s body by develop- 
ment be made, it will be somewhat difficult to find popular and 
convincing arguments against a similar derivation of his mental 
powers. We believe that, even granting the derivation of man’s 
body from that of the ape, it will be utterly out of the power 
of Darwinism to account for the origin of his mental and moral 
faculties. But we believe, also, that the arguments by which 
the failure of the evolution hypothesis in this instance could 
be demonstrated, are precisely those which would have least 
weight in this age when physical, and not mental, science is 
dominant. We would suggest, then, to theologians, in the 
interests of religion, as well as to scientific men, in the inter- 
ests of science, to accept just as much of Mr Darwin’s theory 
as is proved, and to be prepossessed in favour of just as much 
of it as proof may reasonably be expected for. 

Having brought forward the arguments which he considers 
prove the origin of man’s body by development, Mr Darwin 
proceeds to discuss those relating to the origin of his mental 
faculties. The great fundamental proposition which he seeks 
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to establish in this connection is, that between the mental 
faculties of man and the lower animals there is a difference of 
degree only, not of kind, and that, therefore (although the 
difference in degree is enormous), the former might be de- 
veloped from the latter. In proof of his view, he enters into 
a long and detailed comparison of the mental faculties of the 
brutes and man, even in the teeth of his own admission, that “we 
really know very little about the minds of the lower animals.” 
He shews that the lower animals resemble us in the possession 
of certain instincts, and in their capacities for feeling pleasure 
or pain. They are capable also of feeling the same emotions 
which we feel.?_ Terror, suspicion, courage, bad temper and good 
temper, rage and revenge are exhibited by them as well as by 
man. They can even experience complex emotions. Dogs 
and monkeys shew jealousy when their master lavishes his 
affection on another object. Dogs and horses feel emulation, 
and can appreciate approbation or praise. A dog feels shame 
if he begs too often for food. Large dogs which submit to the 
‘snarling of little dogs shew magnanimity. Monkeys are sensi- 
tive to insult, and dislike being laughed at. Approaching the 
consideration of “ the more intellectual emotions and faculties, 
which are very important, as forming the basis for the develop- 
ment of the higher mental powers,” Mr Darwin shews that all 
animals feel wonder, and many curiosity. “They sometimes 
suffer for this latter quality, as when the hunter plays antics, 
and so attracts them. I have witnessed this with deer, and so it is 
with the wary chamois, and some kinds of wild ducks.” Monkeys, 
in especial, are remarkable for the strength of this feeling. 
The principle of imitation is very strong in man, and especially 
in man in a savage state. “Desor has remarked that no ani- 
mal voluntarily imitates an action performed by man till in 
the ascending scale we come to monkeys, which are well 
known to be ridiculous mockers.” Animals shew attention, 
and, in some cases, have powerful memories. They have, also, 
some imagination, as is shewn by the fact that they have vivid 
dreams. (We may remark in passing, however, that the as- 
sumption with regard to the dreams of animals, that they con- 
sist of “a long succession of vivid and connected ideas,” seems 
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somewhat gratuitous, as not the slightest evidence in favour of 
it is adduced.) 

Now, from the above facts the inference fairly follows, that 
in regard to faculties and feelings, which, in general, have 
never been supposed to be peculiar to man, an analogy more 
or less close exists between him and the brutes. It is true 
that the difference in degree is enormous in the similar exer- 
cises of the analogous faculties. The attention of a cat watch- 
ing amouse-hole, and the concentration of thought of a senior 
wrangler working out a Smith’s Prize paper, are widely sepa- 
rated, and so also are the play of fancy of a Shakespeare, and 
the imagination of the dog that “hunts in dreams.” But is 
there a difference of degree only in the contrasted cases ? 
This is by no means certain. We believe that strong reasons 
may be urged for supposing that the intellectual faculties of 
man and the lower animals are analogous, and not similar ; 
that is, that they fulfil the same function, like the wing of the 
bat and the wing of the bird, but all the while stand in differ- 
ent relations to the organism.’ The great fallacy which per- 
vades all Mr Darwin’s reasoning on this question is the 
assumption that the same acts in us and in the lower animals 
proceed from the same motives, or are preceded by the same 
mental processes. The absurdity of such an assumption is 
surely its own refutation. We could not do what the bee 
does without a knowledge of geometry, or what the beaver 
does without a knowledge of mechanical science. But will 
any one assert tiat the bee is a geometrician, or that the 
beaver understands mechanics? A number of facts may be 
adduced which tend to prove that none of the mental faculties 
of man and the lower animals are precisely similar; for ex- 
ample, the remarkable potential capacity of the mental powers 
of the lowest savage when compared with those of the highest 
ape. Mr Darwin argues the probability of his view from the 
remarkable difference which exists in intellect and moral dis- 
position between a civilised man and a savage, which at first 
sight is far wider than between the savage and the ape. A 
philosopher and a barbarian differ in mental and moral qualities 
more thana barbarian anda baboon. Are we then justified in 
inferring a greater difference between the latter than the 
former? But in what sense is there a difference in the first 
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instance? Almost exclusively in regard to actual exercise of 
faculties, and not at all in regard to potential capacity. Mr 
Darwin proves this point for us. “The Fuegeans rank amongst 
the lowest barbarians, but I was continually struck with sur- 
prise how closely the three natives on board H.M.S. Beagle, 
who had lived for some years in England, and could talk a 
little English, resembled us in disposition and in most of our 
mental faculties.” But would any real mental development 
have been produced in an ape subjected to the action of the 
same moral and social forces as one of the savages? It is well 
known that there would*have been none, and the different 
result of the action of the same forces proves the difference of 
the material acted upon. 

In regard to the higher mental faculties, such as reason, 
self-consciousness, and the power of forming abstract and 
general ideas, the essential difference between man and the 
lower animals is most forcibly brought out. Mr Darwin claims 
for the lower animals the faculty of reason to some extent, but 
we believe that his arguments fail to establish his views. It 
is somewhat difficult to decide whether a germ of this faculty 
ought or ought not to be accorded to them, but the balance of 
evidence and opinion seems to decide in the negative. Many 
instances which are supposed to prove conclusively the exist- 
ence of reason in brutes may be explained by the mere asso- 
ciation of ideas, a very inferior process to reasoning. When 
animals have experienced pleasure or suffered pain, they are 
led to seek, or shun, certain actions by the mere law of co- 
existence. And, as Mr Darwin himself admits, it is very hard 
to distinguish between reason and instinct, and very easy to 
attribute to the former what is due to the latter. We believe 
that all the apparently high mental abilities which many ot 
the lower animals shew in capturing their prey, or avoiding 
danger, depend on the exercise of acquired instincts. And 
even the convincing instance*® given by Mr Darwin of the 
retriever dog, which, when unable to carry two wounded birds, 
contrary to all his training and instincts acquired in domesti- 
cation, killed one of them and returned for it after carrying 
the other to his master, does not necessarily prove the exist- 
ence of reason. The instinct of all beasts of prey tells them 
that wounded animals escape if they are not held, but that 
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dead ones may be depended on to lie still, and hence they 
generally kill their prey at once. In the case of the retriever, 
this instinct to kill has been overcome by training, and by the 
hereditary transmission of qualities produced by culture in 
this class of dog. In the instance referred to by Mr Darwin, 
the dog could not hold both birds, and his dread of one 
escaping brought out the old instinct in full force. 

Even those who claim the existence of the faculty of rea- 
son in the lower animals, admit that it exists in a very low 
form, and that it is impossible that it could ever reach a 
high form without the aid of articulate language. “A long 
train of thought can no more be carried on without the aid of 
words spoken or silent, than an elaborate calculation without 
the aid of figures or algebraical symbols.” To account, then, for 
the development of the human reason from that of the ape, 
it is necessary that the origin of articulate language should be 
accounted for. Man, as Mr Darwin clearly shews, is not the 
only animal that can use language in a certain sense to con- 
vey to his fellows what is passing in his mind. Animals have 
different cries to express different feelings, and these excite 
similar feelings in animals of the same species. But articulate 
language is peculiar to man; and articulate language implies 
more than the mere power of articulation. Parrots can talk 
but it is man alone who possesses that power of connecting 
definite sounds with definite ideas, on which the development. 
of his mental faculties so largely depends. How, then, did 
this power, of which no other animal possesses the most rudi- 
mentary trace, arise in man? To explain this, Mr Darwin 
postulates the existence of an ape-like creature “with mental 
powers more highly developed than any existing ape :” 

“This early progenitor of man probably used his voice largely, as does 
one of the gibbon apes at the present day, in producing true musical 
cadences, that is, in singing ; we may conclude, from a widespread analogy, 
that this power would have been especially exerted during the courtship 
of the sexes, serving to express various emotions, as love, jealousy, 
triumph, and serving as a challenge to their rivals. The imitation, by 
articulate sounds, of musical cries might have given rise to words expressive 
of various complex emotions. As bearing on the subject of imitation, the 
strong tendency in our nearest allies, the monkeys, in microcephalous 
idiots, and in the barbarous races of mankind, to imitate whatever they 
hear, deserves notice. As monkeys certainly understand much that is 
said to them by man, and as in a state of nature they ‘utter signal cries 
of danger to their fellows, it does not appear altogether incredible that 
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some unusually wise ape-like animal should have thought of imitating 
the growl of a beast of prey, so as to indicate to his fellow monkeys the 
nature of the expected danger. And this would have been a first step 
in the formation of a language.” (Part I. p. 56.) 


The italics in the above extract are ours, and not Mr 
Darwin’s, and we have introduced them to bring out forcibly 
the precise degree of probability which he can fairly claim for 
his conclusion. We may remark that there is no proof for the 
assertion, that monkeys understand human language in any 
other way than dogs do, that is, from its association with 
gestures and the expressions of the countenance. Nor has 
any instance of conduct similar to that attributed to the “ wise 
ape-like animal” ever come under the notice of naturalists. 
Should any of our readers, however, have a tendency to attach 
importance to Mr Darwin’s reasoning, we refer them to some 
valuable remarks on the subject in the last number of this 
Review. 

Having thus accounted (certainly not to the satisfaction of 
any intelligent reader) for the origin of language, Mr Darwin 
goes on to point out the immense mental development which 
would result from its use, and to this he attributes the great 
disparity in mental power now seen between man and the 
brutes. Here he is very nearly, if not altogether, guilty of 
the fallacy of reasoning in a circle. It would seem as if he 
attributes the superior intellect of man to his use of language, 
and his use and invention of language to his superior intellect.? 
The essentials to the invention of a language are, according to 
the above extract, a certain amount of mental power, the 
power of singing to develop the voice, the habit of using song 
in love and war to express emotion, and the power of imita- 
tion. Now, as has been pointed out by more than one writer, 
all these conditions meet in certain birds, for example, in the 
mocking-bird. Why have not mocking-birds devised a lan- 
guage, and risen, if not as high in the scale as man, at least to 
a very considerable degree of mental development? It is 
hardly satisfactory to say that between them and the “ wise 
ape-like animal,’ there was a wide intellectual difference. 
What made this difference ? 

The consideration of all the higher faculties, such as self- 
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consciousness and the power of forming abstract and general 
ideas, Mr Darwin dismisses in a very summary manner : 


“Tt would be useless to attempt discussing these high faculties which, 
according to several recent writers, make the sole and complete distinc- 
tion between man and the brutes, for hardly two authors agree in 
their definitions. Such faculties could not have been fully developed in 
man until his mental powers had advanced to a high standard ; and this 
implies the use of a perfect language. No one supposes that one of the 
lower animals reflects whence he comes, or whither he goes; what is 
death, or what is life, and so forth. But can we feel sure that an old dog 
with an excellent memory, and some power of imagination, as shewn by 
his dreams, never reflects on his past pleasures in the chase? and this 
would be a form of self-consciousness.” (Part I. p. 62.) 


To this we reply, that it is certainly no part of our duty to 
demonstrate what the dog, or any other animal, does not 
feel. It is for Mr Darwin to prove that rudimentary germs of 
feelings which are common to all mankind are possessed bysome 
brutes. We can inherit nothing from our ancestors which 
they did not possess in one form or other, and we claim, if 
the theory of the origin of man’s mental faculties by develop- 
ment be advanced, that some explanation be given us of how 
such powers as those of abstraction and generalisation could 
have arisen. Mr Darwin does not try to tell us, and does not 
even assert that he knows how to try. “Undoubtedly, it 
would have been very interesting to have traced the develop- 
ment of each separate faculty from the state in which it exists 
in the lower animals to that in which it exists in man, but 
neither my ability nor my knowledge permit the attempt.”' 
Until the attempt is made, and made with some show of 
success, we do not see how we can be called upon to admit, 
even provisionally, Mr Darwin’s hypothesis. 

‘he chapter devoted to the comparison of the mental powers 
of man with those of the lower animals, concludes with an ex- 
planation of how, in Mr Darwin’s opinion, the ideas of God and 
religion have originated. We believe that every reverently- 
minded scientific man will regret to read the statements here 
promulgated under the name, and with the apparent sanction, 
of Science. Mr Darwin repeatedly declares that his theory is 
not opposed to religion. Our reasons for strongly dissenting 
from this view we shall give before concluding. At present 
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we shall merely state his opinions, as we shall refer to them 
again, and consider detailed comment upon them unnecessary. 

Understanding by “religion” “the belief in unseen or 
spiritual agencies,’! Mr Darwin points out how this feeling, 
.which is antecedent to the belief in one or more Gods, origin- 
ated. As soon as man became possessed of the faculties of 
imagination, wonder, and curiosity, together with some power 
of reasoning, he would begin to speculate on his own existence. 
Dreams would give him the notion of spirits, “for savages do 
not readily distinguish between subjective and objective im- 
pressions. When a savage dreams, the figures which appear 
before him are believed to come from a distance and stand 
over him, or the soul of the dreamer goes out on its travels, 
and comes home with a remembrance of what it has seen.” 
Natural phenomena would then be attributed to the posses- 
sion by different objects of such a spirit as man possesses, and 
with some of these natural phenomena the idea of super- 
human power is associated. “The belief in spiritual agencies 
would easily pass into the belief in one or more gods;” the 
natural result of the activity of man’s mental faculties being 
to lead him “to believe in unseen spiritual agencies, then in 
fetishism, polytheism, and ultimately in monotheism.” Finally, 
Mr Darwin gives it as his opinion that the feeling of reli- 
gious devotion in man is the ultimate development of the 
feeling experienced by a dog towards its master, or a monkey 
to its beloved keeper. 

The moral sense in man Mr Darwin considers to be a 
development of the social instincts which exist so strongly in 
many of the lower animals. The following passage contains 
his views on this important subject : 


“The following proposition seems to me in a high degree probable— 
namely, that any animal whatever, endowed with well-marked social 
instincts, would inevitably acquire a moral sense or conscience as soon as 
its intellectual powers had become as well developed, or nearly as well 
developed, asin man. For, firstly, the social instincts lead an animal to 
take pleasure in the society of its fellows, to feel a certain amount of 
sympathy with them, and to perform various services for them. The 
services may be of a definite and evidently instinctive nature, or there 
may be only a wish and readiness, as with most of the higher social 
animals, to aid their fellows in certain general ways. But these feelings 
and services are by no means extended to all the individuals of the same 
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species, only to those of the same association, Secondly, as soon as the 
mental faculties had become highly developed, images of all past actions 
and motives would be incessantly passing through the brain of each 
individual, and that feeling of dissatisfaction which invariably results, as 
we shall hereafter see, from any unsatisfied instinct, would arise, as often 
as it was perceived that the enduring, and always present, social instinct 
had yielded to some other instinct at the time stronger, but neither 
enduring in its nature, nor leaving behind it a very vivid impression. It 
is clear that many instinctive desires, such as that of hunger, are in their 
nature of short duration ; and after being satisfied, are not vividly or 
readily recalled. Thirdly, after the power of language had been ac- 
quired, and the wishes of the members of the same community could be 
distinctly expressed, the common opinion how each member ought to act 
for the public good, would naturally become, to a large extent, the guide 
to action. But the social instincts would still give the impulse to act for 
the good of the community ; this impulse being strengthened, directed, 
and sometimes even deflected by public opinion, the power of which 
rests, as we shall presently see, on instinctive sympathy. Lastly, habit 
in the individual would ultimately play a very important part in guiding 
the conduct of each member, for the social instincts and impulses, like 
all other instincts, would be greatly strengthened by habit, as would 
obedience to the wishes and judgment of the community.” (Part I. p. 71.) 


The first remark we have to make on these arguments is, 
that Mr Darwin assumes that the feelings experienced by man 
in relation to his fellows are a mere development of the gregari- 
ousness of the lower animals—that the social virtues of the one 
are a mere development of the social instincts of the other. 
This, we believe, is utterly incapable of proof. The old fal- 
lacy pervades Mr Darwin’s arguments: the assumption that 
the same, or similar, acts in different creatures have the same 
mental antecedents—that the bee is a geometrician, and the 
beaver a mechanician. We hold that it is impossible to detect 
any germ of the sympathy, benevolence, and philanthropy 
which exist in man, in the social feelings of the lower animals. 
For instance, we have no evidence that the feeling of sympathy, 
as experienced by man, exists in the slightest degree in the lower 
animals. Gregarious animals have an instinct given them for 
their preservation, which leads each of them to act in certain 
ways which promote the common weal. If the herd or flock 
be attacked, all fight, and if danger threaten, any individual 
perceiving it will warn his companions. But not the slightest 
real sympathy with the sufferings of their fellows, or desire 
to promote their happiness when self-sacrifice (irrespective 
of attack or defence) is required, is seen amongst them 
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Any one of a flock of rooks in a stubble-field will warn his 
companions of the approach of the farmer with his gun; or 
any one of them will fight if the approach of a hawk seems to 
endanger the safety of some member of the community. 
But if the supply of grain be limited, not one of them will 
gobble the less that his companions may get a share. The 
warning given by the wary rook who first discovered the 
danger, or the attack led by the courageous rook on the 
feathered intruder, is a result of instinct, and deserves neither 
praise nor blame. 

With regard to the evidence in favour of the existence of a 
feeling of sympathy in the lower animals which is introduced by 
way of illustrations, we confess that we do not see its force. “ It 
must be called sympathy which leads a courageous dog to fly at 
any one who strikes his master, as he certainly will.”! We do not 
think so. It is simply a development of that instinct which 
leads the wild dog to fight in defence of the troop with which 
he is associated, And with regard to the old Abyssinian 
baboon, so much admired by Mr Darwin, and whom he would 
be proud to rank amongst his ancestors who came down from 
his place of safety on the rocks to rescue the young one which 
was surrounded by dogs, we do not see that anything more 
was involved than an exercise of that instinct which leads these 
creatures to act in concert for attack or defence. The parental 
instinct, however, may also have been involved. We believe 
the argument to be drawn from “almost the blackest fact in 
Natural History, that animals will expel a wounded companion 
from the herd, or gore and worry him to death,”* is quite 
as strong against the existence of this feeling as the facts 
quoted are in its favour. “Who can tell,” says Mr Darwin, in 
the course of his argument, “ what cows feel when they surround 
and stare intently on a dead, or dying companion?” Who 
indeed! but until some one can give us an approximate 
analysis of their feelings, we must decline to regard the social 
instincts of the lower animals as the germs from which the 
analogous feelings in the human race spring. We believe 
that all the higher social virtues which exist in man are a 
consequence of his possession of a moral sense, and not the 
cause of its existence ; and we decline, therefore, to admit the 


1 Part I. p. 76. 3 Part IJ. p. 404. 
® Part L. p. 75. * Part I. p. 76. 
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gratuitous assumption that they existed in a less developed 
form prior to the existence of anything deserving the name of 
a conscience. Even if Mr Darwin, postulating the existence in 
a less developed form of man’s present social virtues, were able 
from them to deduce a satisfactory account of the growth of the 
moral sense, his conclusion would be valueless. He would be 
precisely in the position of a chemist, who, in searching for a 
substance, inadvertently allowed an unknown portion of the 
body sought to get into his crucibles, and whose work would, 
therefore, be labour in vain. 

In fact, Mr Darwin’s theory of morals, both in the principles 
on which it is made to rest, and in the final result arrived at, is 
eminently unsatisfactory. We have indicated the unproved 
assumption on which his theory rests, and we now come to 
consider the results which will follow, if we grant his pre- 
mises. On Mr Darwin’s theory a moral act is an act of the 
purest selfishness. Our moral sense is our most imperious 
instinct, and thus to perform a moral act is really to fol- 
low the most permanently powerful impulse to which we 
are subjected. That there is no escaping from this conclusion 
we shall prove by Mr Darwin’s own words. The moral sense, 
he admits, is “summed up in that short but imperious word 
‘ought, so full of high significance.” And what does this word 
“ought ” imply ? 

“The imperious word ought seems merely to imply the consciousness 
of the existence of a persistent instinct, either innate or partly acquired, 
serving us as a guide, though liable to be disobeyed. We hardly use 
the word ought in a metaphorical sense when we say hounds ought to 
hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to retrieve their game. If they 
fail thus to act, they fail in their duty, and act wrongly.” (Part I. p. 92.) 

Again, in another passage, he says : 

“ Any instinct which is permanently stronger, or more enduring than 
another, gives rise to a feeling which we express by saying that it ought 
to be obeyed. A pointer dog, if able to reflect on his past conduct, would 
say to himself (as indeed we say of him), I ought to have pointed at that 


hare, and not have yielded to the passing temptation of springing on and 
hunting it.” (Part II. p. 392.) 


Now we believe the reference to the pointer dog in the 
above extracts clearly proves what we have asserted with re- 
gard to Mr Darwin’s theory. Owing to special training for 
generations of dogs, and the transmission of qualities by here- 
dity, the acquired instinct of the pointer to point game has 
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mastered his natural tendency to chase it. This is with him 

the dominant instinct, though it may at times be overcome 

by some other excited against it by means of a vivid im- 

pression. To resist this and obey the dominant instinct con- 

stitutes, according to Mr Darwin, a moral act. Of course, to 

those who adopt the selfish system of morals, these views will 
present no difficulty. ‘To us it seems as if Mr Darwin had not 
so much as weighed what is involved in our moral perceptions, 
judgments, and sentiments, for he distinctly affirms (Part I. 
p. 73), that if the human race had been developed under dif- 
ferent conditions, acts which are now wrong might have been 
right, and vice versa. The imperious word ought, we hold, 
implies more than a tendency to obey the dominant instinct 
of our nature. “I ought to have done such and such a thing,” 
man can reflect, “because the God-implanted sense of right 
within me tells me it was right.” No germ of such a feeling 
exists in the most sagacious of the lower animals. Mr Dar- 
win’s theory, which fails to account for the origin of man’s 
bodily frame by development, and fails still more conspicuously 
to account for the origin of his mental powers, utterly breaks 
down when applied to explain the existence of conscience, and 
our ideas of right and wrong. Regarding it in this applica- 
cation, we are tempted to borrow the language used by one of 
our first scientific men in speaking of Materialism,and designate 
it as “ pernicious nonsense.”’ We may remark that Mr Wal- 
lace pointedly expresses his dissent from Mr Darwin’s views 
on the moral sense; and coming from such a distinguished 
student of Anthropology, the following statement is worthy of 
the attention of Utilitarians in general, and of Mr Darwin in 
particular : 


“ Although the practice of benevolence, honesty, or truth, may have 
been useful to the tribe possessing these virtues, that does not at all 
account for the peculiar sanctity attached to actions which each tribe 
considers right and moral as compared with the very different feelings 
with which they regard what is merely useful. The utilitarian hypo- 
thesis (which is the theory of natural selection applied to the mind) 
seems inadequate to account for the development of the moral sense.” * 


Mr Darwin having set himself the task of proving that 
man, with all his mental powers and moral capacities, was 
produced by development from the ape, was bound to go 


1 Professor Tait, ‘‘ British Association Address,” 1871. 
2 ** Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection,” p. 352. 
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through with it. But although he has brought an almost 
unrivalled knowledge of Natural History, matured experience, 
and painstaking industry to his task, he has failed most 
signally. That he himself feels the unsatisfactory nature of 
his reasoning in many instances, will be evident from the 
frequent occurrence of “ probably,” and “it is probable,” in his 
conclusions. We freely admit what is frequently urged by 
those who recoil from the consequences of Darwinism, but fear 
lest an unwilling consent to its truth should yet be wrung 
from them, that Mr Darwin has a good deal to say in favour 
of his views. Of course he has a good deal to say in their 
favour, or the “ Descent of Man” would never have been pub- 
lished. But science does not, and cannot, accept any hypo- 
thesis merely because a good deal can be said in its behalf. 
It considers what can be said against it as well, and the facts 
which seem opposed to it are those on which the atten- 
tion should chiefly be fixed. If even one fact be discovered 
which is utterly inconsistent with its acceptance, its doom is 
sealed. When a scientific hypothesis is put on its trial, 
evidence as to previous good character must go for nothing. 
Considering then the arguments which can be urged against 
Mr Darwin’s theory, we must conclude that it is scientifically 
untenable. 

But how, it may be objected, do you account for the fact that 
this theory is held by many men of great eminence in science ? 
We reply that, in the first place, the number of scientific men 
who hold the theory of evolution as Mr Darwin states it, con- 
stitute but a small minority of our leaders in scientific thought. 
There are elements of truth in Mr Darwin’s theory, both 
as applied to the lower animals and man, and many of our 
scientific men who go no further than the admission of this 
fact are credited with being Darwinians. But admitting, as 
we must, that this theory is held by men of pure and earnest 
lives, clear intellect, and high attainments, we think their 
conduct can be explained. In the first place, the arguments 
adduced by Mr Darwin to account for the origin by develop- 
ment of man’s body, intellect, and moral nature, contain 
important elements of some rather neglected truths. There 
is a very close analogy between man’s bodily frame and that 
of the lower animals, for man is an animal. There are strik- 
ing analogies between some of the mental faculties of man and 
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those of the brutes, for many of man’s instincts, appetites, and 
passions resemble theirs. And it is true that many of the highest 
developments of our moral nature are closely connected with our 
social feelings, and are called forth by the contemplation of our 
relations to our fellow men. But after all, when we consider 
the differences which exist between man and the brutes, what 
do the resemblances teach us? Man, closely resembling the 
lower animals at first sight, is really separated from them by 
an impassable gulf. Do we not thence learn the importance 
of that indefinite something which makes the difference ? 
But it is obvious that those who, influenced by previous training 
and modes of thought, look at the question only from the 
point of view of Natural History, must fail to appreciate the 
force of the arguments drawn from the existence of those 
mental and moral qualities which are man’s exclusive birth- 
right. And prepossessed in favour of the theory of evolution, 
and not seeing the force of the arguments raised by mental 
science against its acceptance, they are disposed to over-estimate 
immensely the points of agreement between man and the lower 
animals, and to neglect the points of difference. Hence has 
arisen what we believe to be the grave scientific error of Mr 
Darwin and his followers. 

The bearing of Mr Darwin’s theory on Religion has been 
differently estimated. He himself declares repeatedly that 
it does not militate against our current religious beliefs; and 
an admiring Darwinian considers that he has proved that it 
“neither shuts out God, degrades our conscience, checks our 
belief in the power of communion with the divine mind, as 
far as our faculties will permit, nor diminishes our hope of 
immortality.” In spite, however, of all that Mr Darwin and 
his friends have told us, we do not see how to reconcile with 
our Christian faith the hypothesis that man, with all his powers 
and capacities, is only a higher sort of brute; that our moral 
sense is no better than an instinct like that which rules the 
beaver or the bee; that He whom we have been accustomed 
to regard as the Creator of all things, is a creature of our 
imagination ; and that our religious ideas are a development 
from the dreams and fears of anthropomorphous apes. On 
the contrary, we believe that the sharpest antagonism exists 
between religion and morals as embodied in Christian thought, 
! Macmillan’s Magazine, May 1871, p. 51. 
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and as deducible from the teachings of Darwinism. All great 
thinkers are agreed that the practical value of a religion 
depends very much on the conception of God which it gives 
us. Hegel says that “the people who have a bad conception 
of God have also a bad state, bad government, and bad laws.” 
What conception of God do we get from Darwinism? It 
seems to us that between Mr Darwin and M. Comte there is 
nothing to choose in this respect, except that the latter is the 
more logical of the two in his final conclusion, and denies to 
the product of our imagination that objective reality which 
the former accords. Both agree in asserting that man was 
originally destitute of the idea of God, and of anything in the 
shape of religion. Both assert that his earliest faith arose 
from gross ignorance of natural phenomena, frightful dreams, 
and vague terrors. And both account for the origin of the 
idea of one God asa natural result of the growth and activity of 
man’s mental faculties. Mr Darwin admits that the greatest 
thinkers have believed in the existence of a God. M. Comte 
would have some hesitation in admitting a man to be a great 
thinkerwho held anysuch belief. But after all, we cannot under- 
stand how, on the former's theory, our belief in a God, and our 
religious feelings, can be regarded as anything but delusions of 
the intellect, developed through the action of our mental 
powers by some process of natural selection, because they tend 
to promote the general good of society. 

Mr Darwin anticipates the objection to his theory, that it is 
inconsistent with a belief in the immortality of the soul, and 
attempts to answer it: 


“ Few persons feel any anxiety from the impossibility of determining 
at what precise period in the development of the individual, from the 
first trace of the minute germinal vesicle to the child either before or 
after birth, man becomes an immortal being, and there is no greater 
cause for anxiety, because the period in the gradually ascending organic 
scale cannot possibly be determined.” (Part II. p. 395.) 

But it is utterly inconsistent with Darwinism to admit that 
there was at any period since the origin of the first Ascidian, 
a distinct creative act on the part of the Creator, a transforma- 
tion of a soulless being into an immortal creature. We 
believe the soul of man to be God-given, though we cannot 
determine in the case of each individual when the gift is 
received ; and we hold that it is something more than a 
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mere natural development of the forces potential in the 
microscopic germ. But Darwinians must, in consistency, hold 
the soul to be a mere gradual development of the powers and 
capacities of the lower animals. There must have been in the 
anthropoid ape something that was almost a soul ; then, in the 
lapse of generations, an imperfectly developed soul; and then, 
finally, the fully developed soul as existing in man in the 
present day. In so far as the doctrine of a future life is con- 
cerned, we prefer the Christianity of Plato to that of Mr Darwin. 


In concluding our notice of Mr Darwin’s book, we may state 
the opinion we have formed of it after a careful perusal. It is 
a most valuable storehouse of facts in natural history, shew- 
ing almost unrivalled acquirements in this branch of science, 
and is a monument of painstaking industry. And it is free 
from the offensive irreverence with regard to sacred things which 
disfigures the writings of Vogt, and Biichner, and even Hickel. 
But Mr Darwin is as remarkable for his rash use of his 
wealth of facts, as for his skill and success in their acquisition. 
Imperfect inductions and hasty generalisations follow each 
other in rapid succession, and never before have such sweep- 
ing conclusions been drawn from such slender premises in a 
scientific book. Were the reasoning occasionally employed 
advanced by a theologian instead of a man of science, short 
shrift and scant mercy would be granted to it by Darwinians. 
Mr Darwin is frequently guilty of the fallacy of assuming, as 
demonstrated truths, in one portion of his book, statements 
which he has only claimed to be “ probable,” or “ highly pro- 
bable,” on their first announcement in a preceding portion. His 
work abounds with unproved assertions, quite out of place in a 
scientific treatise, and contains occasional allusions to those who 
differ from him which are the reverse of courteous, and glorifi- 
cations of those who agree with him which are in questionable 
taste. For example, as instances of his dogmatic assertions, 
he tells us that the instinct of sympathy in the lower animals 
“no doubt was originally acquired, like all the other social 
instincts, through natural selection” (Part I. p. 164). Again, 
speaking of the unfilled-up gap which exists between man 
and the nearest apes, he says, “ But we have every reason to 
believe that breaks in the series are simply the results of 
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many forms having become extinct” (Part I. p. 187). And 
again, in referring to the conclusion at which he has arrived 
with regard to man’s origin, he says, “The grounds on which 
this conclusion rests will never be shaken.” As an instance of 
language towards opponents which is unnecessarily energetic, 
we may mention the reference to those who dissent from the 
inferences which he draws from the occasional abnormal 
development of the canine teeth in man: “He who rejects 
with scorn the belief that the shape of his own canines, and 
their occasional great development in other men, are due to 
our early progenitors having been provided with these formid- 
able weapons, will probably reveal by sneering the line of his 
descent” (Part I. p. 127). We are also told, that “ unless we 
wilfully close our eyes, we may recognise our parentage” (Part 
I. p. 213), and that “he who is not content to look like a savage 
at the phenomena of nature as disconnected, cannot any longer 
believe that man is the work of a separate act of creation” 
(Part II. p. 386). Charges of wilful blindness and savagism 
against those who differ from him, are not becoming in a 
scientific man. The habit, too, of referring in terms of extra- 
vagant laudation to those who agree with him, while omitting 
to pay any tribute of respect to those of at least equal abilities 
and attainments who hold antagonistic views, is most objec- 
tionable. We hear of “our great philosopher, Mr Herbert 
Spencer,” “our great anatomist and philosopher, Professor 
Huxley,” and of “the remarkable work of Mr Galton,” whilst 
Professor Owen is quoted without any acknowledgment of his 
abilities. Finally, we cannot help thinking that Mr Darwin 
shews at times a readiness to accept, without questioning, 
assertions and anecdotes that seem confirmatory of his views, 
which is very inconsistent with the doctrine of his admirer (and 
admired) Professor Huxley, that for the seeker after natural 
knowledge “ scepticism is the highest of duties—blind faith 
the one unpardonable sin.”'! We are strongly of opinion that 
if Mr Darwin shewed in some cases more scientific scepticism, 
his theories would furnish less basis for religious doubt. 

On the whole, however, in the interests of both Science and 
Religion, we welcome the appearance of the “ Deseent of Man.” 
It enriches science by a vast number of valuable facts, and it 
will stimulate inquiry with regard to the theory of Evolution 

1 « Lay Sermons,” p. 18. 
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which may be expected to yield important results. We may 
reasonably hope that the true limits of this theory in biolo- 
gical science will shortly be ascertained, and we are confident 
that the Development hypothesis will not be found, when 
rightly understood, to shut out God from His works. That ~ 
Mr Darwin’s book is calculated to unsettle faith in the case 
of half-educated people, we admit. It is a somewhat ex- 
pensive work, and many people make their acquaintance with 
it through the medium of extracts given in the pages of our 
periodical literature. The extracted passages are generally 
those which contain startling assertions, and ordinary readers 
assume that assertions so positive must be supported by argu- 
ments of weight. The fallaciousness of this supposition will 
be exposed by a reference to the book itself; and without any 
special knowledge of Natural Science an intelligent man will 
be able to detect the inconclusiveness of its reasoning. To 
any one who finds his faith shaken by the theories of Dar- 
winism, we recommend a brief study of the true methods of 
scientific inquiry, and then a careful perusal of the “ Descent 
of Man.” J. R. LEEsopy. 





Art. IL.—Conscience. 


ii is perhaps not too much to say that there is no science 
amongst us in a more backward state than Moral Philosophy. 
The reason is not, at first sight, apparent. The moralists do not 
differ in their conception of the science ; generally they declare 
Ethic' to be a Deontology, a science of duty. This form of 
the science they have cultivated exclusively ; and this has pre- 
vented them from working out a complete and rounded system. 
The notion of Duty has no right to the supreme place in 
1 Ethic, not Ethics. In like manner we should say Moral, not Morals. 
Ethic is strictly an abbreviated form of expression for Ethical Science or 
Ethical Philosophy ; just as Moral (e.g., a system of Christian moral) is a 
shorthand way of saying moral philosophy. The employment of Ethics, 
Morals, for Ethic, Moral Philosophy respectively, seems to be founded on the 
etymological meaning of the terms—manners, customs. If we say Ethics, 
we may just as well say Logics. 
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Ethic, to the exclusion of Virtue and Good. In a Deontology, 
Virtue and Duty are inevitably confounded ; whilst Good, 
which is pre-eminently the moral idea, is also brought under 
the category of the dutiful. It is, in fact, the elaboration of 
the science in this exclusive form which has hindered these 
moralists from attaining an adequate conception of Duty; for 
this can be got only when duty is viewed in its reciprocal 
connection with Virtue and Good. Besides, on the nature and 
origin of Duty they say nothing ; nor do they see to what it is 
related in the moral world. : 

To them, moral good and evil are not objective realities, 
which are produced by the volition and action of the moral 
subject ; but are only other words to express right and wrong. 
If they had given any prominence to the notion of Good, they 
might have been led rightly to apprehend the genesis of 
morality.'. But since Duty is made to absorb both Virtue and 
Good, and its genesis is not seen; when we inquire into the 
origin of these notions, from their point of view, on which Good 
is not required to be realised as the highest end, it is impos- 
sible for them to give a satisfactory answer. 

Failing to see that morality is the product of the human 
will, these moralists are forced to assume an @ priori Moral 
Faculty, which is declared immediately to reveal right and 
wrong. In opposition to the practical Sensualists, they strive 
to shew that the notions “right” and “wrong” are of trans- 
cendental, and not of empirical, origin. To admit that 
morality is not @ priori is, they think, tantamount to saying, 
that right and wrong are not moral notions at all, but simply 
the product of education and custom. 

As to the nature of this Moral Faculty, they are by no means 
clear and decided. Sometimes they declare it to be a sense 
which immediately apprehends right and wrong; but generally 
it is defined to be a power which judges actions to be dutiful * or 


1 The use of this word in Ethic is often vague and ambiguous. Strictly it 
denotes the quality of being moral, either as a quality of action (rightness or 
wrongness), or of persons (virtue or vice) ; but often it is employed as above 
for what is Moral in the widest sense, the moral xer’ soxny, including both 
moral good and moral evil. Paley’s and Whewell’s use of the word for Moral 
Philosophy is to be avoided. 

2 We may remark here once for all, that owing to the exclusive elaboration 
of Ethic as a Deontology, the notions ‘‘ good” and ‘‘ bad,” and also ‘‘ good” 
and ‘‘evil,” as objectivities, have been lost. Specially is this the case with 
‘*good”’ and ‘‘bad.” We use ‘‘good” and ‘‘bad” throughout as qualities 
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undutiful. But, even if we assume such an @ priori faculty, it 
affords no help in detecting the genesis of morality. In what con- 
nection does Duty or Good stand to that faculty? Manifestly, in 
no causal relation at all. Duty is only a right mode of action; 
and Good is commuted into what is right. But what makes 
Duty and Good moral phenomena? It cannot be the Moral 
Faculty ; for, according to their own statement, its function is 
only to pronounce on the moral quality of action; that is, on 
action as right or wrong. 

It is unfortunate, that whilst assuming an @ priori Moral 
Faculty, they should make its action consist in the exercise of 
moral judgment. For moral judgment is strictly pronounced 
after action, and assumes the moral as already given. But 
before we can pronounce upon the moral quality of an action, we 
must first know what right and what wrong is. Now, accord- 
ing to these writers, the Moral Faculty reveals this. But the 
Moral Faculty is declared to be moral judgment; which is going 
in a circle, and explains nothing. If, in answer to this objec- 
tion, it is said that moral judgment is exercised before action, 
this results from confounding moral judgment with moral 
sense. 

The same objection applies, when the Moral Faculty is 
identified with the Moral Sense. The Moral Sense can be only 
the sense which apprehends the moral ; that is, it assumes the 
moral as already given. But whence the moral? That is the 
question. The moral sense does not produce the moral; it 
only gives the notion of the moral, as an end to be produced 
by the will. It is also wonderful to find them, with their 
view of the Moral Faculty, asserting that it is Conscience which, 
by its authority, enjoins all the virtues. From this it is clear 
what conception they have of virtue and duty. 

According to the Scotch moralists, Conscience is the founda- 
tion of Ethic. In treating Ethic exclusively as a Deontology, 
they are so far consistent ; for Conscience, as a moral pheno- 
menon, unquestionably belongs to that form of the science, 
It is natural, therefore, to expect to see its place determined, 
and its nature described, with more or less precision. For, if 
they do not expressly make conscience the foundation of Ethic, 


of persons (virtuous and vicious) ; ‘‘right” and “‘ wrong as qualities of action 
(dutiful and undutiful) ; whilst ‘‘ good” and “evil” are employed as qualities 
of things, that is, of objective realities. 
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the fact that they assume an @ priori Moral Faculty (which is 
all but identical with conscience), amounts to the same thing. 
Although no attempt is made at a scientific division of Ethic, 
we are not a little surprised to find conscience treated, along 
with the appetites and desires, under the general head of an 
Active or Moral power. 

How Conscience fits into the deontological form of Ethic, how 
it stands to the Moral Law and to Duty, we are not told; and, 
after all, we are not sure that Conscience has not been invented 
to prove that morality is @ priori. Whilst, on the assump- 
tion of an & priori Moral Faculty, it is impossible to explain 
the origin of morality, it is equally impossible to give a genetic 
and systematic development of the science itself. 

If Conscience is the foundation of Ethic, it must be shewn 
that Virtue, Duty, and Good, are the products of its function. 
Now, to any one who has a clear conception of these notions, 
the impossibility of deducing them from Conscience will be 
abundantly manifest. In what connection does Virtue stand to 
Conscience? Conscience cannot be called a Virtue, and con- 
scientiousness is the only Virtue that can with plausibility be 
got from Conscience. But even it, although its contents can 
be fixed only after we have determined those of conscience 
itself, must, as a moral quality, like other virtues be produced, 
not by Conscience, but by the self-determination of the moral 
subject. No one will venture to assert that Conscientiousness 
is Virtue itself, in the sense that all the other virtues can be 
deduced from, or reduced to, that quality. Is not Virtue the 
harmony of the person with good? and how can it be con- 
ditioned by Conscience? least of all when by Conscience is 
meant Moral Judgment. 

Duty, all will admit, is that mode of action which the Moral 
Law demands; and if Conscience be that which enables the 
individual to determine his duty, or to judge of the dutifulness 
of a given act, duty cannot be moral because the individual 
Conscience has declared it to be duty; but either because, as 
obligatory action, it is willed and done, or because, as action 
related to a moral end, it tends to produce good. 

And, in like manner, Good is not moral, because it is enjoined 
by Conscience ; but because it is produced by the free causality 
of the person. Good and evil are usually identified with right 
and wrong; and since those notions express the relation of 
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harmony and disharmony with the Moral Law, and the function 
of Conscience (according to the ordinary view) consists in per- 
ceiving that relation, it is falsely assumed that Conscience is 
the criterion of the morality of action. 

In a Deontology, actions are not related to the production of 
good; but are dutiful or undutiful according as they square, or 
do not square, with the Moral Law. 

But if we do not exaggerate the majesty of the law, and err 
by making it an end in itself, we must assume (which is only 
philosophical) that moral action is teleologically related to a 
moral end. 

The transcendental origin of morality is maintained, although 
in a different way, by those who make Reason the basis of 
Ethic. To this end they distinguish between reason as theo- 
retical and practical, of which the latter is here meant. The 
distinction is, however, unfounded. Reason is only another 
word for thinking. But to think is not to will ; for in thinking 
is given no moral self-determination. Nor is volition thinking ; 
for in volition is given the affirmation of a thought. It is thus 
false to identify the will and practical reason. The distinction 
is not between the reason, as theoretical and practical; but 
between the soul, as theoretical and practical. To the theo- 
retical side belongs thought; to the practical, will. It is with 
the practical side that Ethic has to do. The reason is only 
the intellect; and since it is a function of the intellect to 
judge, and Conscience is traditionally' declared to be Moral 
Judgment, it is natural for those who make Reason the founda- 
tion of Ethic to identify Reason and Conscience. Conscience 
does not, however, belong to the theoretical, but to the prac- 
tical, side of our psychical nature. The deontological Moral- 
ists, who put reason in the place of the will, are forced to make 
a Law of Thought their Moral Law; because, like the Moral 
Law, it is universal and necessary. The Laws of Thought 
control the intellect, not the will ; and only for the latter is an 
Imperative and a Conscience possible. 

Those who make human liberty the foundation of Ethic, and 
whom, for convenience, we may call practical Moralisis, have no 
motive to give to Conscience the chief place in Ethic; nor can 


1 So Hutcheson (Phil. Moral. Institutio Compendiaria, (Lib. IT. cap. 3) :— 
Vulgo definitur Conscientia, ‘‘ judicium hominis de actionibus suis, quod ad 
moralem attinet speciem,” sive de actionibus ad legis prescriptum examinatis. 
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they recognise the great importance which, for apologetic 
reasons, has been attached to it by the supporters of the 
theory of an @ priori moral faculty. On the contrary, whilst 
maintaining the reality of moral notions, as formed by the 
intellect and produced by the will, some of them have neither 
the word nor the thing Conscience at all; and others, refusing 
to it all moral character, relegate it from Ethic altogether. 
A notion like Conscience, whose sphere is indefinite, and 
whose contents are in the highest degree vague and fluctu- 
ating, so far from being the source of Morality is, eo ipso, 
suspected as not being ethical at all. How can Conscience, 
it is asked, be a pure moral notion when it is employed in 
spheres other than moral, and related to objects with which, 
if it is a precise notion, it is not properly conversant? And 
whether it is declared to be Moral Feeling, or Moral Judgment, 
is it not unphilosophical to assume Conscience as an immediate 
moral datum, whilst the other moral phenomena can be ex- 
plained only to be the product of self-determination ?! 

A combination of the two systems is made by those who 
make Conscience an individual moment in our moral constitu- 
tion, co-ordinate with other moments such as the will. It is, 
however, fatal to this, as to the @ priori view, that it must 
assume Conscience as a natural thing; and thus it fails to 
explain its moral quality. If the will is not the sole agent 
in the production of morality, and if it is necessary to assume 
another moment (or moments), whence is the moral quality to 
be got which must be ascribed to that moment? It is, for 
example, impossible to assume Moral Feeling and Moral 
Instinct, as ethical phenomena independent of the causality 
of human liberty ; for they, like Moral Judgment, presuppose 
the moral as already given. 

In Eudemonism, Conscience has no proper place, and must 
be reduced to a mere phenomenon of pleasure and pain, whereby 
its moral quality is eliminated. Recent Eudemonists, equally 
with the so-called Intuitionalists, have declared Ethic to be a 
Deontology; and we might be inclined to think that Con- 
science would stand in some relation to duty, as that notion 
is determined from the Eudemonistic standpoint. Now duty 
in Eudemonism is that mode of action which the Moral Law 
demands for the production of the highest pleasure. But it 


1 See Schleiermacher, Kritik d. bisherigen Sittenlehre, p. 244 (2d edition). 
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is notorious, as the Eudemonists themselves will allow, that 
all instinctively desire and strive after pleasure, and need not 
be required to do so. Duty, in its very conception, carries 
with it necessitation; which presupposes in the subject a 
certain unwillingness to fulfil the requirements of the Law. 
What we do instinctively cannot be the object of a command- 
ment. An Imperative, an objective Law, in Eudemonism is 
impossible, nay even contradictory. Duty has thus little 
or no place in Eudemonism; and since Conscience, as an 
individual function of our moral nature, stands in a precise 
relation to duty, it cannot be recognised in Eudemonism. It 
is the agathological form of Ethic (that is, Ethic treated as a 
science of Good) which best fits in with Eudemonism, the 
system being founded on a confusion of Good with Pleasure. 
With little propriety can Conscience be called a Good ; even 
on the standpoint of practical Ethic; least of all in Eudemonism. 
For, since pleasure is declared to be the highest good, and 
Conscience is conversant not with action as pleasurable or 
painful, but as right or wrong, the Eudemonists can at best 
only explain it away. The Eudemonists, in opposition to the 
Intuitionalists, maintain that there is no @ priori Moral Sense, 
no natural Conscience. In this assertion they are right; and 
they only err by stopping short of human liberty, and by making 
education and custom everything. The unconditional import- 
ance of education for the genesis and development of the moral 
nature of man cannot be denied ; and will be fully recognised 
by those who apprehend the relation which subsists between 
our intellectual and moral nature. But it says nothing against 
the genuineness of human morality, that it is not born with 
man, but educed in the course of the development of his 
person. Those who see that liberty and morality are corre- 
lates, recognise the possibility of the assertion of human 
liberty as the pledge that the conditions of morality have 
been given to man, and that it is his highest end to moralise 
himself. Man is not, but becomes, a moral being; and this 
process is conditioned by human liberty. The Intuitionalists, 
failing to see this, must assert that Conscience is a natural 
faculty which immediately reveals right and wrong. So far 
from that, the truth is, a natural conscience is a contradiction; 
for it belongs to the very conception of Conscience that it is a 
moral phenomenon, that is, a phenomenon which appears 
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in the development of human liberty. The moral, as contra- 
distinguished from the natural, is the product of our own, and 
not of another’s, causality. We are no doubt fond of thinking 
Conscience and the moral nature of man generally as imme- 
diately created by God, and originally implanted in man for 
the guidance and direction of human life. This is, however, 
only a popular representation. The truth which it contains 
amounts to this,—that man is, in his very nature, destined to 
become a moral being. Liberty is a new creation, and the 
moral nature, a new creature; in the production of which 
Conscience exercises a peculiar function. 

The place of Conscience in Ethic is thus determined by the 
form of the science which we cultivate ; and especially by the 
view we have of the origin of morality. Those moralists who 
assume Conscience to be an immediate moral datum, the 
simplest moral fact, must naturally maintain that no explana- 
tion of its origin is possible, and be content with the assertion 
of its 2 priori nature. Do not concede to them the existence 
of an original Moral Faculty, and they really do as little to 
ground a theory of Conscience as the Ethicists who refuse to 
recognise its significancy as a moral phenomenon; or who 
think that, owing to the manifold diversity of definitions, no 
scientific theory is possible. Conscience, it can hardly be de- 
nied, belongs to, but is not the foundation of, Ethic. 

The Moralists, who are content to stop at a fact which can 
be further resolved, in making Conscience produce duty, are 
constrained to do so by a false assumption which revenges 
itself on the whole science. The very fact that they make 
Conscience condition all that is ethical, necessitates them to 
give to it a complex character which does not belong to it. 
Adopting the ordinary psychology, they assume a moral 
faculty, which manifests right and wrong, co-ordinate with the 
other psychical faculties, giving to it an extensiveness which 
makes it at the same time a thing of intellect, feeling, and 
will, Against this assumption, on the law of parsimony, 
the practical moralists have to protest, and also against their 
vague and general use of the word. We have only to remem- 
ber that all moral phenomena are resolved into right and 
wrong, and that an organ to apprehend right and wrong is 
all that is demanded for Ethic, and we shall not be surprised 
if with them Conscience is everything. 
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In coming more directly to our problem, we shall not 
attempt to give a history of the different opinions of philo- 
sophers on the nature of Conscience. A pragmatic survey is, 
indeed, impossible. Those who desire a comparative view of 
the field may be referred to the works of Staiidlin,’ R. Hof- 
mann, ? and others. A history of Conscience is nothing more 
than a mere collation of the opinions of successive thinkers, 
which stand in no causal connection, and afford little or no 
help in determining the nature of Conscience. Especially is 
this the case with such a problem as Conscience, on which no 
light can be shed, so long as the origin of morality is not 
clearly seen. The development of a theory of Conscience is 
in the same proportion in which Ethic, as a science, advances. 
True, the advance may seem to be negative, and to deny what 
has been long recognised as an undeniable fact. But it is also 
positive, for it gives a solid foundation to Ethic, renders un- 
necessary the assumption of an @ priori moral faculty, and 
helps to distinguish moral notions which have been previously 
fused and blended together. In the traditional Moral Philo- 
sophy, where no attempt is made at a genetic evolution of 
ethical notions, Conscience has great value and significance ; 
and is exhibited as the highest moral notion. In practical 
Ethic, where the science is based on,’and evolved from, human 
liberty, it can almost be dispensed with. 

Recently, the interest in Conscience seems to have in- 
creased, and with it the literature, which as regards contribu- 
tions, both journalistic and monographic, is much richer within 
the last two decades than at any other period of the present 
century. Not thattherewas wanting literature, of a kind popular 
and practical, on Conscience. On the contrary, ever since the 
period of the scholastic casuistry there has been no lack of 
writers, who have recognised and sublimated the character, 
moral and religious, of Conscience. There was, however, desi- 
derated by moralists a work of some scientific pretension, 
which should attempt to establish a precise theory of Con- 
science, and reduce the mass of vague and confused definitions. 
This has, in some sort, been essayed by Rudolph Hofmann in 
a work of considerable learning and ability, but which, in our 
opinion fails to solve the problem of Conscience. His work is 


1 Geschichte der Lehre vom Gewissen. 1824. 
2 Die Lehre von dem Gewissen. 1866. 
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rich in material, and is to be commended as the first thorough- 
going discussion of the subject ; and is certainly, apart from 
what has been done in systems of Ethic, the most important 
contribution to a theory of Conscience which has appeared in 
the present century. 





When we consider that Conscience has long been regarded 
as the central faculty, moral and religious, of the human soul, 
we need not wonder, if language has reserved for it a peculiar 
word. The more clearly man was seen to be essentially and 
necessarily a moral being, and the less the origin of morality 
was apprehended, the greater became the want of a special 
term to designate his moral quality. For that faculty, the 
English language has kept the word Conscience ; which, as was 
to be expected from their etymological identity, was formerly 
used for consciousness. An example may be found in the 
English version of Heb. x. 2. The French language has only 
the one word (Conscience), to express the two notions ; the 
German has the peculiar term “Gewissen,” which like our own 
“conscience” is etymologically equivalent to, and was used for, 
consciousness by Luther, in his translation of the Bible. (So 
e.g. in Heb. x. 2.) The German writers on Conscience are fond 
of asserting that the German language is the only one which 
has a special term for the phenomenon of Conscience ; and 
venture to draw the inference that the German nation is the 
most conscientious, and has developed in its moral life indi- 
vidual morality more than any other. This will hardly stand. 
We shall allow the French to speak for themselves, whether 
they are less conscientious than the Germans, because they 
have no exclusive term for Conscience. We, however, have not 
only the special term “Conscience,” but also many compounds, 
which clearly shew how preponderantly by us the moral life 
of man is thought and expressed by Conscience and its adjuncts. 
To say nothing of “ conscientious,” “conscientiousness,” “con- 
scionable,” &c., we have equally with the Germans such phrases 
as “a thing or matter of conscience,” “ a question of conscience,” 
“a case of conscience,” “a scruple of conscience,” “a duty of 
conscience,” “liberty of conscience,” “peace of conscience,” 
“pangs of conscience,” “remorse of conscience,” and many 
others. 


The word Conscience comes to us through the Latin con- 
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scientia ; which, like the Greek svvdnos, literally means a 
fellow-knowledge. Attempts have been made to gain the 
notion from the etymology, especially by theosophers. The 
con in Conscience, which expresses a double knowledge, has 
been related to different objects. It has been held to point 
to a fellow knowledge of the soul with God. So Aquinas : 
Conscienta dicitur cum alio (sc. Deo) scientia ;! and similarly, 
in the present century, by Baader, Schubert, and Martensen., 
Sometimes the fellow knowledge (con-science) was related to 
the moral law, and conscience was declared to be the knowledge 
of the law. Sometimes it was related to self, and Conscience 
was made self-knowledge ; knowledge in which the person is 
subject-object. By others, e.g., Knutsen, the founder of the 
Conscientiarii, it was taken subjectively to denote participa- 
tion in knowledge, which goes back to the classical usage of 
“conscius,” of which Sanderson? gives some instances. 

Knutsen, to whom we shall afterwards have occasion to 
refer, seems generally to have taken Conscience, not as a moral 
phenomenon, but only as the common knowledge of many— 
conjuncta multorum scientia—which we might best call common 
sense. Some of the Scholastics, after Aquinas, used it objec- 
tively for the knowledge of many objects and its application : 
“ Conscientia dicitur quia scientiam scientiz conjungit; scien 
tiam sc. universalem sive juris, scientiz particulari sive facti, 
applicando hane ad illam.’ 

Sanderson, who cites the above, illustrates this use of the 
word by adducing the case of David and that of Judas, to 
whom he gives the following dialectic (p. 6) : 


“Davidem, dicitur, cor ipsius cecidisse postquam alam vestimenti 
Saulis abscidisset in spelunca: hoc est, pupugit eum conscientia sua. 
Putemus nimirum Davidem apud animum suum ita locutum : Scio non 
debere vim afferri sacree persone Regis, scio etiam id nuperrime a me 
factum quod a vi inferenda perparum abesse videtur : vereor itaque ne 
fecerim quod forte non debuerim et gratias ago Deo meo qui manum 
meam abstinuit ne facerem quod certe non debueram. 

“Sic Jude proditori objecit conscientia sua: nosti Dominum non 
fuisse prodendum, et idem nosti te eum turpiter prodidisse. Accedente 
hunc in modum universali illi juris notitize que est in mente, facti etiam 
particularis (admissi scilicet vel admittendi) notita eique conjuncté et 


applicata et cum e4 collaté exsurgit totum illud quod dicimus con- 
scientiam.” 


1 Summa P. I. Quaest. 79, Art 13, Conclusio. 
2 De Obligatione Conscientiz, p. 4. 
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In these and similar definitions, Conscience is declared to be 
knowledge. Now with what propriety? Here the etymology 
has been too much regarded ; which in this, as in many other 
cases, affords no help, but rather misleads, in fixing the contents 
of the notion. Knowledge is a narrower notion than thought ; 
otherwise the two are identical, and must be referred to the 
same group of psychical manifestations. 

Weall speak, it will be said, of an act of cognition just as we 
do of an act of will; to make Conscience conversant with action, 
therefore, as is commonly done, does not shew that it is not 
knowledge, or conversant with knowledge. This is true. But 
cognition is one kind of action, conation another. Cognition 
is immanent, conation transeunt, action. The former tends to 
truth, the latter to good. In the one there is the duality of 
truth and falsehood, which belongs to logic ; whilst that, with 
which ethic is conversant, is good and evil. Conscience 
cannot, therefore, be knowledge. The fact that conscience 
and consciousness are etymologically equivalent, will readily 
account for their being interchanged.’ Consciousness is simply 
thinking, and thinking, as we have seen, differs from know- 
ing, only as having a wider sphere. The same argument is 
valid here, as was adduced when conscience was declared to be 
knowledge. 

The use of Conscience for consciousness often depends upon 
the application of the word to spheres not ethical at all. The 
literature of philosophy, and especially of theology (to say 
nothing of “ moral” and “ religious” conscience), presents such 
phrases as an “ evangelical,” an “exegetical,” a “ homiletical,” a 
“logical” or “dialectic,” an “ zesthetic,” a “public” or “national” 
Conscience, and many others. If, in these and similar phrases, 
we translate Conscience into Consciousness, we shall have no 
difficulty in thinking them. What, for the sake of illustration, 
is an evangelical conscience but the consciousness of what har- 

1 The Scholastics, in their Nominalism, played much with the etymology 
of the word. In their Controversy as to whether Conscience is a faculty, a 
habit, or an act, different sides are taken. Whilst Aquinas declared it to be 
an act, Scotus, Durandus, and others, maintained that conscience is a habit, 
because it is a knowledge, and knowledge is a habit of the knowing subject. 
(See Sanderson, ut supra, p. 15.) Other reasons, alleged in support of its 
being a habit are, that it can be moulded and cultured, and that the virtue of 
the person is determined by his moral habit. We may remark, in passing, 


that the question, whether Conscience is a habit, rests upon a confusion of 
conscience and conscientic 
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monises, or does not harmonise, with Gospel truth? When a 
biblical scholar has decided for a certain interpretation of a 
vexed passage, he may say that his exegetical conscience can 
accept no other; but this only means that his consciousness of 
what is exegetically right and wrong—what we might call 
exegetical tact—necessitates him to adopt such a rendering. 
Or, when a preacher says that his homiletical conscience does 
not allow him to preach moral sermons (which is to be attri- 
buted to the weak conscience of most preachers), what is this 
but his consciousness of what a sermon should be? Or, once 
more, when a thinker speaks of his logical conscience, is not 
this simply his consciousness of what is true and what is false ? 
And similarly with the others. In like manner, without anti- 
cipating a future discussion, we may remark that the question 
whether there is a moral and a religious conscience, rests upon 
a confusion of conscience with consciousness. There is, as we 
have yet to shew, no religious conscience, other than a religi- 
ous consciousness. This application of the word is perplexing, 
and may lead us to doubt whether Conscience is, after all, a 
moral phenomenon, and peculiar to Ethic, and not merely 
consciousness related to the moral. The object of conscious- 
ness, it has to be remembered, is as manifold as knowledge 
itself; whilst that of Conscience is only human action, in its 
rightness and wrongness. Under this category we must also 
bring the phrases “good conscience” and “bad conscience,” 
which most moralists wrongly refer to Moral Judgment; 
otherwise the phraseology is redundant, since conscience, for 
itself, is the consciousness of good and bad. <A good con- 
science is, strictly, the consciousness of having done what is 
right and dutiful ; a bad conscience, the consciousness of hav- 
ing done what is wrong and undutiful. It is, however, to 
be observed that here consciousness is not a mere datum, 
a passive feeling; it is the active concomitant of volition 
and action. In the subject, by willing duty, there is pro- 
duced a feeling of the truth and reality of his moral life; 
and this generally is what is meant by a good conscience. A 
bad conscience is the reaction of his moral nature against his 
conduct, in so far as it does not tend to advance that life, 
Using the ordinary and rather misleading phraseology which, 
as is manifest from the expressions “ morally good” and “ mor- 


ally bad,” makes the moral—good and bad ; for the phrases 
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“good” and “bad” conscience, we might employ the term 
“ moral” conscience, were this not, like the others, redundant, 
since there is no other conscience than that with which Ethic 
is conversant, and which, per se, denotes the consciousness of 
good and bad. Nor can we with propriety speak of a moral 
Conscience, when we oppose it to a Conscience which is wn- 
moral, we do not say immoral. 

The propriety of the assertion that we may speak of an 
artistic as well as of a moral conscience, if thereby we mean 
only that the artist is as fully conscious of what is required 
esthetically to the completion of his work as the moral subject 
is of the demands of virtue and duty, may be judged of by what 
has been said on the use of Conscience for Consciousness." 

If Conscience, it may be said, is not consciousness generally, 
is it not moral consciousness? This it has often been declared 
to be by those who, in this relation, use feeling and con- 
sciousness indifferently. In this expression, the antithesis 
of good and evil is well brought out, as also the fact of their 
duality. Moral feeling and moral consciousness are not, how- 
ever, identical, at least to those who do not subsume Feeling 
under Cognition. Consciousness is only thinking ; and thinking 
is not feeling, as internal experience attests. 

Moral Consciousness, Moral Reason, Moral Sense, are all 
only different names of the same thing, and express the 
relation of thought to moralty, either as a quality of action, 
or of persons, or of moral work produced by persons. But 
Conscience, as has been shewn, is not thinking at all, but be- 
longs to the practical side of the soul; it cannot, therefore, be 
thinking related to right and wrong. Hofmann,? who admits 
that Conscience has as its object only volition and action, and 
that it is of significance only for practice (as opposed to theory, 
knowledge), says that this applies to Conscience in its manifes- 
tation ; or, in his words, “in its actuality, not in its substance.” 
The distinction, however, between a power and its manifesta- 
tion, as though the two could be different, is groundless. We 
know of a power only by its manifestation; in fact, the two 
are identical. Who can imagine that Conscience is, in its 
essence, a thing of Will; and yet, in its manifestation, a 
thought, or a knowledge? Or is Cognition in its substance 


1 Hartenstein, ‘‘ Die Grundbegriffe.der Ethischen Wissenschaften,” p. 16. 
2 Ut supra, p. 98. 
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thinking, and yet in its manifestation will or desire? It is of 
great consequence, if we are to give to Conscience any definite 
sphere, carefully to distinguish between the intellect and the 
will, and to see that it is with the will and its cognate func- 
tions that Ethic has todo. In this way we shall be saved from 
ascribing to Conscience functions—such as cognising, judging, 
imputing—which belong to the Intellect. 

In attempting to establish a theory of Conscience, we must 
postulate that it is either a moral or a religious phenomenon. 
The theories which are proposed by Determinists and Mate- 
rialists make it neither; and are insufficient, for they cannot 
explain the phenomena. By these, Conscience is resolved into 
a phenomenon of pleasure and pain. Remorse is declared to 
spring from fear of the consequences of an action, or of the 
punishment which a wrong deed may draw after it. Or, after 
Spinoza, it is said to be the sorrow which springs from the 
thought that a good can no longer be expected. “ Conscientize 
morsus est tristitia, concomitanti idea rei preterite que 
preter spem evenit.”' “Conscientiz morsus est tristitia op- 
posita gaudio.”* 

The Determinists are fond of telling us that an evil fills us 
with vexation, and of pointing to the analogy which holds 
in this respect between man and the lower animals. The 
vicious person, who has lost his health by the indulgence of 
selfish and sensual habits, is often gnawed at the thought of 
his own folly and wickedness ; not, however, because he sin- 
cerely regrets them, but merely because of the evil conse- 
quences which he has brought upon himself. The vicious 
animal which has hurt its master is afraid of the uplifted whip, 
and trembles for fear of merited punishment. The action of 
Conscience, say the Determinists, is the same in both cases. 

This mode of representation is found in the “ Systéme de la 
Nature,” and in writers of the same class. No one will deny 
the truth of the representation ; but all who recognise that 
man is a moral being, and Conscience a function of his moral 
nature, must demur to the application of the word to mere 
fear as a weraBacis tig GAXAO vives. What has given occasion to 
this illusive analogy, is the false assertion of the innateness of 
Conscience. The child, according to the ordinary view, has a 

1 Ethic, Part iii., Prop. 59, xvii. 2 Part iii., Prop. 18, Schol. ii. 
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Conscience; the animal, none. The Materialists, on the con- 
trary, contend, and rightly, that a child has no Conscience 
other than fear because of disobedience to its parents, or be- 
cause of apprehended chastisement. In ascribing a knowledge 
of right and wrong to his child, a parent is deceived by an 
illusion similar to that which makes him attribute the same 
to the lower animals, namely, a translation of his own moral 
consciousness to the child. We hear many a parent say, after 
correcting his child, “ he knew he was doing wrong,” which he 
could only on the assumption that man is at his birth a moral 
being. But whence can a child gain a knowledge of right and 
wrong, except as it is morally educated by the parent? And are 
we to ascribe to the child a knowledge which is often wanting 
to the parent, since to him right and wrong is, in many cases, 
not moral right and wrong, but his own arbitrariness ? 

The truth, which we may gain from the deterministic repre- 
sentation, is, that Conscience is not a natural phenomenon, and 
that its function is only negative. But it fails by making Con- 
science a pathological affection, and thereby robbing it of all 
its moral character. 

This also answers Schopenhauer,' to whom we may refer as 
a consistent Determinist, and who, like the others, reminds us 
that the sorrow and anguish which many a one has for his 
actions, is often nothing else than fear of the consequences, 
“ Many a one,” he says, “ would be astonished if he knew of 
what his conscience, which he fondly thinks is quite genuine, is 
composed. Perhaps the elements may be given thus: one- 
fifth fear, one-fifth superstition, one-fifth prejudice, one-fifth 
vanity, and one-fifth custom ;” so that after all, he is not better 
than the Englishman who said, “I cannot afford to keep a 
conscience.” When Schopenhauer further declares conscience 
to be simply “the knowledge of what one has done,”* “ the 
ever-filling protocol of action,’* the weakness of his definition 
is manifest. Conscience is identified with memory. But this 
need scarcely trouble us ; for the moral quality which essen- 
tially belongs to it, is thereby eliminated. Conscience is not 
the mere recollection of having done a given action, or series 
of actions ; on the contrary, it is conversant with the moral 
quality of action. 


! “ Die beiden Grundprobleme der Ethik,” p. 195 (1st ed.). 
2 bid. 196. 3 Ibid. 173. * Ibid. 260. 
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The philosophic Moralists generally regard conscience as 
a moral phenomenon ; the Christian Moralists, as a religious 
phenomenon. The reason of the difference is, that to the 
former morality, is everything; to the latter, religiousness. 
Some theologians extend the notion so as to embrace both, 
and assert that it is at once a moral and a religious phe- 
nomenon. Schenkel,! for example, makes Conscience the 
religious and ethical central organ of the human spirit ; the 
synthesis of the religious and ethical factor. This view only 
amplifies what is already too extended. The person, not con- 
science, is the point of synthesis of the two natures. 


The task we have now to undertake is to narrow the sphere 
of the notion. 

First, we must determine whether it belongs to our moral or 
religious nature ; and, secondly, this being settled, what mani- 
festation it is. That it cannot belong to both may fairly be 
assumed ; since the twofold quality which has, even by philo- 
sophers, been given to it is to be accounted for by the inter- 
penetration of human morality and religiousness, and especially 
by the use of conscience for consciousness. 

Man, as we have observed, has a religious consciousness, as 
well as a moral consciousness; and that has led to the 
assertion of a religious conscience. This, however, seems to 
be only the result of confused thinking. Still, as the philo- 
sophic moralists make Conscience, moral sense, moral feeling, 
moral instinct, so the Christian moralists regard it as religious 
sense, religious feeling, and religious instinct; and as the 
philosophic moralists have not seldom sought the genesis of 
human morality in Conscience, so the Christian moralists, with 
very many exceptions, have declared Conscience to be the 
source of human religiousness. 

There are thinkers who identify the person and the will ; 
and there are moralists who identify the person and the con- 
science, and who hazard the extravagant assertion that a man 
without a conscience would cease to be a man. This truth, 
which we would express adequately by saying that Conscience 
is the person in his moral nature, means nothing more than 
that morality is necessary to man. Such assertions as “Con- 
science is the person in his moral consciousness, in his moral 


1 “Christliche Dogmatik,” i. p. 135, ff. 
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feeling,” &c., may, as being more than popular, claim scientific 
worth. 

The same vague and unprecise employment of the word 
meets us in its popular usage ; according to which, Conscience 
denotes the moral and religious nature of man, either in its 
totality, or in any one of its special manifestations.' Does any 
one desire to express the fact that man is in his very concep- 
tion a moral being? He says that he has a conscience. In 
like manner, when it would be intimated that man is essen- 
tially a religious being, and that a relation necessarily subsists 
between God and man, it is done by using the phrase “ God 
and the conscience.” This is sufficiently understood even in 
common life. The state of him who has demoralised himself, 
who is lost to all that is virtuous, and dutiful, and good, is, by 
the common mind, thought of as the laying aside of conscience. 
To restore him who has thus divested himself of his higher 
nature, it is, according to the common view, necessary to pro- 
cure for him a conscience. This, it is true, is only a sarcastic 
expression to denote that the man’s moral nature is seared, or 
even that he has put off his humanity. 

The popular character of conscience also comes out in the 
declaration that it is conscience alone which distinguishes man 
from the lower animals ; in which the word cannot be under- 
stood as referring to any individual element of our moral 
nature, but must be taken to include both our moral and intel- 
lectual nature, since reason no less than morality distinguishes 
us from the brutes. 

The special functions, more peculiarly ascribed to Con- 
science in social life, are moral sense and moral judgment ; 
although the individuality of Conscience, which points to Moral 
Instinct, is also much insisted on. The phrases, “to leave it 
to one’s conscience,” “ to make it a matter of conscience,” which 
are met with in everyday life, bring out well its individual 
character. In the former phrase, moral sense, or moral feeling, 
is meant ; in the latter, conscientiousness. The latter phrase 
is used of a person who does nothing so long as he is in doubt 
whether it is right or wrong ; but is also used for that scrupul- 
ousness which betrays indecision, and sees a collision of duties 
where there is none ; in which case it belongs to moral judg- 
ment. 


1 Comp. Rothe, ‘‘ Theolog. Ethik,” ii. p. 24 (2d ed.). 
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The relativity of Conscience, which is its subjectivity, is also 
attested by social morality. The emphasis with which every 
one speaks of his conscience, is not less than that with which 
he speaks of his duty; and as soon will any one be allowed 
to perform the peculiarly individual duties of another, as 
he will be to circumscribe the liberty of conscience; and 
the liberty of conscience which the individual claims, pre- 
supposes that his conscience is not another’s, and that in such 
a matter any co-action will conflict with the rights of personality. 
The popular mode of representation has, notwithstanding its 
general character, great value for scientific moralists. It lets 
them see with what tenacity the fact of human morality is 
held; and is, in our opinion, the best refutation of Deter- 
minism. For, although it regards the moral nature in its 
universality, still the moral nature being given, it indirectly 
supports the fact of human liberty. Has every man a con- 
science in the widest sense of the word? It is because he is 
free, and thereby qualified to moralise his person. If man 
were not a free person, he would have no Conscience ; his 
moral nature, of which Conscience is a function, being the 
product of self-determination. The moral nature of man is a 
complex whole; and it is the business of the moralist to 
analyse it into its constituent parts. The identification of 
Conscience with the moral nature generally, will not disturb 
the morality of social life ; but Ethic cannot tolerate it, at 
least without ceasing to be a science. The same must also 
be said of the identification of Conscience with the religious 
nature of man ; which is much less common, probably because 
piety has transcendent relations. 

Is, then, Conscience a moral or a religious phenomenon ? 
How can this be determined? Manifestly only by fixing the 
object of Conscience. What, then, is the object of Conscience ? 

Its object, all must admit, is human action, not per se, but 
in its rightness and wrongness. With the object of action 
Conscience has nothing to do, but only with the subject and 
his deed. Now, in the relation between the agent and 
his act, so far as he is the subject of moral imputation, is given 
morality as a quality of action. What determines the quality 

1 There is no propriety in the casuistico-theological use of the phrase, 
‘‘ liberty of conscience.” What is meant is simply the right of private judg- 


ment, of conscientious conviction, in articles of faith, It serves, however, 
to bring out clearly the individuality of conscience. 
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of action is its agreement or disagreement with a moral rule. 
Thus Conscience stands in intimate relation to the moral law. 
But the moral law regulates not the object, but only the mode, 
the form, of action. It says, “Do this ; avoid that ;” and Con- 
science co-operates with it in the execution of its behests. 
God cannot, therefore, be the object of Conscience, for its object 
is only a system of relations of moral congruency or incon- 
gruency ; and the moral law is the only adventitious notion it 
needs in order to exercise its function. Conscience does not 
relate the person to God; it works in connection with action 
as dutiful or undutiful. In Conscience God is not given, but 
only right and wrong. The function of Conscience is not to 
make man religious (which it cannot do), but only to make him 
moral, which it does, if he desires to become so, by holding 
before him the pravitude of his action. We cannot regard Con- 
science as the source of religion; for religion, subjectively 
taken, is resignation to God ; and from that, religious, not moral, 
action springs. With the religious rectitude or turpitude of 
action, which consists in the tendency to produce or not to 
produce religious good, Conscience has nothing to do. It is 
not the voice of God, it is the voice of our moral nature. Its 
words are words of duty, not words of religion. True, the 
classical “ religio” was used for Conscientiousness, but it was 
also used for superstition ; and if the old brocard of Petronius, 
“ Timor fecit deos,” is valid for the latter, why might we not 
make “Conscientia fecit deos,” for the former ? 

Kant and his school find the source of subjective religion in 
Conscience ; which, they say, reveals the law of reason as the 
law of God. The assertion is made in behoof of their cate- 
gorical Imperative. Recently Schenkel' has, in a most extra- 
vagant way, made Conscience the peculiar organ of religion. 
“God,” he says, “is immediately given to us in conscience. 
Conscience is the place in the human spirit, in which it finds, 
and is conscious of, itself in the Absolute Spirit ; in which it 
goes back to the source and ground of its eternal being—the 
Absolute—in whom it has indelible certainty of its own exist- 
ence. The function of Conscience is original and immediate ; 
it is revealed to us neither by reason, nor feeling, nor will (?).” 
When he further asserts that no theorem can be received 
into Dogmatic which cannot be reduced to a sentence of Con- 

1 See in Hofmann. Ut supra, p.101. 
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science, the apologetical character of his theory is manifest. 
He has dexterously availed himself of the popular usage of 
Conscience, in order to dispense with Revelation ; which has 
since been done by F. Pecaut in his work, “Le Christ et la 
Conscience.” 

In denying the religious character of Conscience, we are 
supported by the fact that there have been many atheists who 
have not hesitated to hold by Conscience as a moral rule of 
life. We refer especially to the Conscientiarii,’ who appeared 
in the second half of the 17th century—1674. Knutsen, the 
founder, speaks of Conscience with a peculiar sort of fanaticism. 
He says: “Although I believe in no God, yet I myself live 
like a God, like your Enoch, and your Noah; not after the 
Bible, but after my own knowledge and Conscience.” .... 
“This Conscience, which the good mother Nature has im- 
planted in our body, is to us in our present life Bible, Preacher, 
and Authority; and teaches us, without any cost, to live 
honourably, to hurt nobody, and to give to every man his 
own.” 

In laying down, as our first canon, that Conscience is not a 
religious phenomenon, we take the first step necessary in order 
to gain a precise and definite notion of Conscience. The second 
step to be taken is, to determine what moral manifestation 
Conscience is; for, even when we restrict it exclusively to our 
moral nature, its sphere is too wide and indefinite. The dif- 
ferent definitions of moralists do not agree in referring it to 
the Conations, but extend it into the psychical elements of 
thinking and feeling. Those determinations for the sake of 
clearness we shall exhibit in a table; but, as we deny the 
religious character of conscience altogether, it will be well for 
the reader to remember that with the religious quality added, 
the determinations will be doubled. 


TABLE of the different determinations of Conscience, according as it is 
declared to be a thing of 


(a.) Moral Sense (Moral Reason, Moral Consciousness). 
(6.) Moral Judgment (the so-called Moral Faculty of 
(1.) Intellect, the Scotch School ; including Moral Appro- 
bation and Disapprobation, Moral Reflec- 
tion, &c.). 


' See Art. Gewissener in Zrsch and Gruber. 
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(2.) Feeling, | Moral Feeling (including Moral Tact). 
(3.) Will (in the 


widest sense 


of the word + Moral Instinct (positive or negative). 
for Conation 
generally), 


This schedule, which will enable the reader to see at a 
glance the manifold and perplexing use of the word Conscience, 
does not pretend to exhibit all the different determinations of 
Conscience which have been proposed by Moralists, but only 
those which have any scientific worth. 

The difficulty which now meets us, is to determine whether 
Conscience is a function of Intellect, Feeling, or Will. No 
one can reasonably doubt that Conscience has precise logical 
contents, as well as any other moral concept; and that it is 
only a popular abuse of the word which employs it to denote 
our entire moral nature. And yet, just because of this use, or 
rather abuse, of the word, any more rigid determination will 
satisfy no one. With instinctive love, the natural Moralist 
(to whose Ethic God is foreign) clings to Conscience as the 
palladium of his system. With equal fondness, though on the 
other side, does the theologian maintain it to be the peculiar 
organ of our religious nature. To the former, it is that which 
reveals the moral quality ; to the latter, it is that which reveals 
the religious quality, as necessary to man. In common life, 
morality and religiousness are severed rather than identified ; 
and to Conscience moral quality is oftenest given. No apology 
will be necessary for insisting upon the fact, that Conscience 
must be either a moral or a religious phenomenon ; and that 
it cannot be both. But the question occurs, How is it that 
Conscience is identified with the moral nature of man? Gene- 
rally, we answer, it springs from the ignorance which prevails 
as to the genesis of human morality. Man is necessarily a 
moral being: that cannot be questioned. But whence his 
moral quality? This is not seen; and it is falsely declared to 
be innate. For proof, an appeal is made to Conscience, which 
every one is alleged to have, and by which is revealed to him 
right and wrong. And similarly with the identification of 
Conscience and the religious nature of man. 

The theory which we shall attempt to propound makes Con- 
science Moral Instinct in its negative form. 
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But, before offering any remarks which may go to establish 
that theory, it will be proper to attempt some criticism of the 
views which make it Moral Sense and the like. 

I. The theory of a Moral Sense is associated with the name 
of Hutcheson,’ who, if he did not introduce the phrase, at least 
gave it currency. We do not clearly know what he under- 
stood by his Moral Sense; but from the function he generally 
ascribes to it—namely, approbation and disapprobation—we 
are inclined to think that what he really meant was Moral 
Judgment. The motive that led him to the assertion of a 
Moral Sense, we do not question ; it is the same which after- 
wards led the Scotch school of moralists to assert a Moral 
Faculty. Owing to the newness of the phrase, his suc- 
cessors have often doubted whether man really possesses any 
such sense. Those to whom the soul consists of faculties, like 
so many pigeon-holes, naturally had scruples about unneces- 
sarily increasing their number. Still the “ Moral Sense ”: was 
desiderated, because it was not seen that Morality was the 
product of the human will; and by introducing such a sense it 
was thought that Moral Scepticism would be best refuted. 
Now, before man can have a moral sense, he must first be a 
moral being ; for if he has not power to determine himself to 
good, how can he apprehend it when produced? Has man the 
moral quality? he has therewith a moral sense. To a pro- 
founder psychology this sense will only be the reason; for 
reason is a sense. Reason, as distinguished from the Intel- 
lect, immediately apprebends truth; which in this connection 
is moral truth. Moral reason (which is not identical with 
moral reasoning) directly cognises right and wrong when 
done; but no one need think that it is anything else than 
the reason related to the moral. Even when regarded as 
moral reason, what right has the Moral Sense to coincide with 
Conscience ? 

Here we must lay down our second canon; which is, that 
Conscience performs its function only after action. The 
Moral Sense is that which cognises right and wrong, good and 
evil; and it is always exercised prior to action. Besides, its 
operation as intellectual, not politional, is always general; and 
even whilst exercising the function, we may in some sort be 


1 Ut Supra, Lib. I. cap. 1. xii. 
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indifferent. For by this sense, we apprehend the abstract 
good, the good in its universality; and that, as objective, 
remains always an ideal. Conscience, on the other hand, is 
essentially an individual thing, which acts and reacts in 
relation to a determinate action. 

II. In the Table, it will be seen that we identify the Moral 
Faculty and Moral Judgment; which we shall criticise in 
order. We do not mean to assert that the two are identical, 
but only that the supporters of the Moral Faculty really use it 
for Moral Judgment; although from the phraseology itself 
one might be inclined to think that they meant a special 
faculty, which should be neither reason, nor feeling, nor 
will. The weakness of the dominant psychological theory of 
faculties is nowhere more palpable than here. The moral side 
of our being is separated from the intellectual and senti- 
mental, and even from the practical; and yet, strange to say, 
the soul is the subject of them all. 

The doctrine of an original Moral Faculty is maintained 
especially by the Scotch school of moralists. 

“Conscience,” says Stewart,! “coincides exactly with the 
Moral Faculty ; with this difference only, that the former refers 
to our own conduct alone, whereas the latter is meant to 
express also the power by which we approve or disapprove of 
the conduct of others.” Here Stewart confounds the Moral 
Faculty with Moral Judgment, as is apparent from the latter 
part of the sentence. The Moral Faculty is not that power 
which judges an action to be right or wrong—that is Moral 
Judgment; nor is it that which perceives and discerns between 
good and evil,—that is the Moral Sense. In truth, the terms 
Moral Faculty, Moral Sense, are by this school used indiffer- 
ently for Moral Judgment. But with no propriety. Not that 
sense and power or faculty (for we may here use the two as 
identical) differ widely. They do not coincide only in so far 
as the one belongs to the intellectual, the other to the prac- 
tical, side of the soul. 

1 * Act. Powers,” Pt. I. ch. ii. 

2 Already Dicson, in his Therapeutica Sacra (Edin. 1656), had maintained 
that Conscience, in the strict sense of the word, judges the actions of the 
individual only. He distinguishes three acceptations of the word, the third of 
which he states as follows :—‘‘ Aliquando vero strictius sumitur pro mente 


seu intellectu uniuscujusque hominis judicantis de se ipso tantum ; et in hoc 
sensu maxime proprie conscientia dicitur” (p. 2). 
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Strictly defined (a nominal definition is all that is possible), 
the Moral Faculty is that whereby the subject is qualified to 
produce (moral) good or evil; and that is the will. It may 
also include the moral strength, which springs from the 
exercise of volition. A Moral Faculty, other than the will, 
there is not; and Ethie needs no other. No one, we believe, 
has ever asserted that the Will and Conscience are identical ;! 
and till then we must contend that the Moral Faculty of the 
Scotch moralists is a moral fiction, which has usurped the 
place in Ethic that belongs to the Will. Under Moral 
Judgment, we subsume Moral Approbation and Disapproba- 
tion. It is difficult to account for the general significance 
which this theory has obtained amongst Moralists of all schools. 
By the Scotch moralists, owing probably to the influence of 
Butler, Conscience has been regarded as Moral Judgment. 
Butler, indeed, with his usual vagueness, employs the phrases 
Moral Faculty, Moral Judgment, Moral Approbation and Dis- 
approbation, and even Reflection, indifferently for Conscience. 
“There is,” he remarks, “a principle of reflection in man 
whereby he distinguishes between, approves, and disapproves 
his own actions.”* “It is by this superior principle in man 
that he is a moral being, and a law to himself.” “This 
faculty should not, like others, have some influence over the 
heart ; it is in kind and nature supreme over all others, and it 
bears its own authority of being so.” In illustration of its 
natural supremacy, he observes that “it belongs to the very 
notion of this faculty that it rules over the appétites, passions, 
and affections.” He adds: “had it strength as it has right ; 
had it power as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world.” From the above statement, it is easy to 
see how far Butler understood the nature of Conscience. He 
identifies it not merely with the Moral Faculty and Moral 
Judgment, as if these two were identical; but even with the 
entire moral nature of man. This is quite evident from the 
phrase “Supremacy of Conscience,” by which he means merely 
the power which the higher nature should have over the 
lower; and also from his assertion that it is conscience that 
makes man a moral being. Will any one maintain that Moral 


1 A recent writer, however, has ventured to assert that Conscience is only 
another word for reverence ! 
2 See Sermon ii., On Human Nature. 
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Reflection,—thinking, judging related to right and wrong,— 
makes man a moral being? In that case, we have the 
rationalistic view of morality repeated; and Truth must be 
substituted for Good. Conscience, we object, constitutes man 
a moral being only in so far as it is used for our moral nature 
generally, or for all its manifestations. Butler’s theory amounts 
merely to this, that man has a moral nature, is a moral being. 
But, Moral Judgment excepted, he neither gives us the differ- 
ent moments of our moral nature; nor does he attempt any 
explanation of its origin and growth. On the contrary, his 
words rather point to an innate Moral Faculty; and in this 
respect he has anticipated the Scotch Moralists. Merit is due 
to him for his theory, it may be granted, if it can be shewn 
that it was reserved for him to state that the moral quality 
belongs to man, and to identify Conscience and Moral Judg- 
ment.' It was probably the function of Moral Judgment which 
misled Butler, as it has misled so many others. It is not too 
much to say that the great obscurity which prevails in respect 
of the nature of Conscience has (apart from the ignorance as to 
the origin of human morality), sprung from its traditional 
identification with Moral Judgment. And yet it is no doubt 
the ascription of a judicial function to conscience, which gives 
it the transcendent power with which the moralists are fond of 
investing it. Conscience, they tell us, sits on the internal 
judgment seat; imputes actions to the individual; and pro- 
nounces on their moral worth, with an authority which makes 
itself felt as absolute and unconditional. It is the highest 
human court ; its decision is final ; and from its tribunal there 
can be no appeal. The sentence of Conscience is not the 
sentence of the human heart; it is the judgment of God Him- 
self which He gives directly in the human soul. This, which 
is also the popular view, gets over the difficulty which arises 
from representing man as at once judging and judged. It also 
explains the inevitableness of the judgment of Conscience, 
which is exhibited as following the individual and giving him 


’ Sanderson’s first prelection, in his De Obligatione Conscientie (1660), 
contains a more thorough discussion of the nature of Conscience than any- 
thing that Butler has written ; and yet we never hear Sanderson’s name 
mentioned in relation to Conscience. His definition (p. 2), ‘‘ Conscientia est 
facultas sive habitus intellectus practici quo mens hominis per discursum 
rationis applicat lumen quod sibi adest ad particulares suos actus morales,” 
points to Moral Judgment. 
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no rest. The man who has done a wrong deed, Conscience 
haunts like a fury; and in vain does he seek to get rid of its 
remorse. His viciousness may deaden and sear its action, and 
his unprincipledness may seem to argue an utter want of 
moral sensibility ; but his consciencelessness is not thereby 
made out. Conscience can only be silenced, it cannot be 
obliterated. One day it will awake, and with a vengeance 
which cannot be resisted. 

Such is the dominant representation of the judicial authority 
of Conscience; which the moralists, philosophical and Christian 
alike, have in common. Let us see what truth it has. Does 
moral experience attest the absolute authority, which must be 
arrogated to Conscience, when a judicial character is given to 
it? We answer, No. The judicial form is adventitious, and 
does not belong to Conscience proper. It is, like the indi- 
vidual forms of Conscience to which we shall come, a rem- 
nant of the scholastic casuistry. If Conscience is to sit as 
umpire in matters of right and wrong, it must be assumed 
to have a perfect knowledge of moral rectitude and pravitude. 
A judge, if he were ignorant of right and wrong, would be in- 
competent. Now, if Conscience is to be a judge, whence does 
it get the moral omniscience which is necessary for the imme- 
diate sentencing of all moral action? Is a quality to be given 
to Conscience which cannot rightly be given to the person 
himself? Does every one know off-hand all that is dutiful and 
undutiful, so as to be able to give, at any moment, a cut-and- 
dry moral judgment? Are not right and wrong qualities of 
action, the morality of which can be estimated only by its har- 
mony or disharmony with a moral rule, which again presup- 
poses good and evil as already given? And are good and 
evil realities so fixed and certain that the individual conscience 
can table them down with unerring accuracy? No one who 
attempts to think clearly the notions, right and wrong, good 
and evil, will doubt that this mode of representation, founded 
on the @ priori view of the origin of human morality, is false 
and untenable. Nor can the personification of Conscience as a 
judge explain the apparent duality of persons which is given in 
Conscience. To those who, with little success, attempt to get a 
theory from the narrative of the fall in Genesis, the ideal 
person seems to be an immediate manifestation of God Him- 
self, the voice of God in man. By Kant, it is maintained 
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to be the noumenal, as distinguished from the phenomenal, 
man. 

The most probable explanation of this seeming interposition, 
and one which has internal experience on its side, is this, that 
at the stage at which Conscience works, moral goodness has not 
been personally united to the individual, and that, with the 
consciousness that it should be, makes the person revolt against 
himself on the occasion of a particular action which does not 
square with his moral consciousness generally. But when 
the individual becomes virtuous, and wills right exclusively, 
Conscience has nothing to revolt against; the person generally, 
and his special moral manifestations being fused into harmony. 
This function Conscience exercises as moral instinct, not as 
moral judgment; as moral instinct, it acts with an efficacy 
which, in a virtuous subject, will not fail to accomplish moral 
ends. This also explains the phrases, the “internal judge,” 
the “voice of God,” the “ inward monitor,” &c. 

The identification of Conscience and Moral Judgment has 
also given birth to many spurious forms, which have led the 
moralists away from the gate. To say nothing of the “antece- 
dent,” “concomitant,” and “consequent” conscience of the Schol- 
astics (predicates which were given to Conscience according as 
judgment was pronounced on the morality of an action, before, 
during, or after its performance), we have the “good,” the 
“bad,” the “narrow,” the “ wide,” the “ tender,” the “ hard,” 
the “ erring,” the “infallible” conscience, and many others, to 
exhibit which exhaustively would serve no end. 

The so-called good and bad Conscience are, as we have 
already seen, wrongly referred to moral judgment; for the moral 
quality, which belongs to human action, is thereby attributed to 
Conscience. A good Conscience, as that phrase is commonly 
employed, is not a consciousness of good, which it strictly is; 
but conscience (the intellect) in its pronouncing action to be 
good. In like manner, a bad conscience is not a consciousness 
of bad, but conscience in pronouncing action to be bad. Does 
the person carefully subject all his actions to a given rule, 
the Moral Law? he is said to have a narrow Conscience ; 
if not, he is said to have a wide Conscience. Is he scrupulous 
to avoid doing anything that is undutiful? he has a tender 
Conscience ; if not, he has a hard Conscience. Does his judg- 
ment fail him in its decision of the morality of a certain 
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action ? an erring Conscience is attributed to him. On the 
contrary, does his judgment never err? he is represented as 
having an infallible Conscience. 

In relation to the so-called erring and infallible conscience, 
we may remark that, owing to the confusion of conscience with 
moral judgment, the casuistic question has often been raised, 
whether or not it is one’s duty always to follow conscience ? 
In answer, some say that it is always good to act according to 
conscience ; others add, that to act according to conscience 
does not ensure our being right. Even in spite of that, it is 
rejoined, follow conscience. The results which this doctrine 
has brought upon Conscience itself, have been mischievous. 
It has led to the false notion that, since conscience is as- 
sumed to be the moral norm of human action, if it belie us, 
our entire moral nature is an illusion. In opposition to this, 
it has been, maintained already by Rousseau,’ and later by 
Kant, and especially by Fichte,’ that Conscience never deceives, 
By others, as by R. Hofmann, it is asserted that Conscience in 
its original state is infallible; but that owing to sin it has be- 
come deteriorated, and may deceive us. This last view conflicts 
with the very conception of Conscience which, as remains to be 
shewn, presupposes the existence of sin. The assertion of an 
erring, an“ infallible Conscience, &c., is founded on its identi- 
fication with Moral Judgment ; and where this is held, it is 
incompetent to maintain the infallibility of Conscience. If 
Conscience is declared to be Moral Judgment, such attributes, 
as erring, fallible, &c., cannot be refused to it. The phenomena 
to which such phraseology points, are to be seen where the 
morality of the subject is relatively crude. If he is virtuous, 

1 Emile p. 339 (Didot’s edition) ; La Conscience est la voix de l’Ame, les 
passions sont la voix du corps. Est-il étounant que souvent ces deux langages 
se contredisent ? et alors lequel faut-il écouter? Trop souvent la raison nous 
trompe, nous n’avons que trop acquis le droit de la récuser : mais la conscience 
ne nous trompe jamais. Comp. p. 345: Conscience ! Conscience ! instinct 
divin, immortelle et céleste voix ; guide assuré d’un étre ignorant et borné, 
mais intelligent et libre ; juge infaillible du bien et du mal, quirends homme 
semblable & Dieu ! c’est toi qui fais l’excellence de sa nature et la moralité de 
ses actions ; sans toi je ne sens rien en moi qui m’éléve audessus des bétes, 
que le triste privilége de m’égarer d’erreurs en erreurs, a l'aide d'un entende- 
ment sans régle et d'une raison sans principe. For his definition of Conscience, 
see p. 343. 

2 Tugendlehre (S. W., Bd. V.), p. 227. 

3 Sittenlehre (S. W., Bd. [V.), p. 227 ; comp. 8S. W. Bd XI. p. 90. 

* Ut supra, pp. 171-182. 
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he knows at every moment what to do, and what to avoid. 
With the person who is not virtuous, it is different. At every 
moment, he is, from within and from without, solicited to 
action. His independence of his lower nature is not such as 
that, over against it, he can consciously will right. His 
intellect, too, has not been cultured, and hence his vacillation. 
Now he is impelled to this; now to that, it may be the very 
opposite. Which he ought to choose, he knows not. To 
Conscience he appeals, but it does not help him. For it isa 
common mistake which makes Conscience, so to speak, a full 
register ; which the individual has only to consult in order to 
know what to do, and what to shun. Let it, however, be sup- 
posed that the individual has done a deed, no matter whether 
right or wrong. Afterwards, be it from the consequences 
which have accrued from it, or from the action of his moral 
nature generally, he may reproduce the deed, and reflect upon 
it. In so doing, since moral quality belongs to the actions of 
persons, he will judge it to be right or wrong, according as it 
squared, or did not square, with his duty. This is merely the 
judgment pronouncing upon the quality of a given deed,—an 
intellectual function which stands in no relation to Conscience 
proper, and operates quite independently of it. Herewith are 
readily explained such terms as “erring” and “ infallible” 
Conscience. The judgment, it need scarcely be remarked, may 
err, and does err. Its infallibility (if that be possible), in this 
relation, depends upon the perfection of intellect which the 
individual may possess, and his knowledge of the object matter 
on which he pronounces. For him especially who does not 
clearly apprehend good and evil, is perfection in moral truth 
difficult. Those who assert that every man has an immediate 
apprehension of good and evil, confound it with the dutiful 
and undutiful. And yet does every man instinctively know 
even what is his duty, and what not, to say nothing of duty 
generally? This he does know better than he knows good and 
evil; but merely from a necessity which is laid upon him, in 
part, by his personality, and in part by his relation to the 
external world. 

Moral approbation and disapprobation must be subsumed 
under Moral Judgment, and not under Moral Feeling. It 1s 
impossible for us, however, to attach as much importance to that 
function as those do who identify Conscience and Moral Judg- 
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ment. If we only consider the stage of the moral development 
at which this dialectic process is carried on, it will be found 
that it is one of moral weakness ; when the individual, unable 
to apprehend and will good as his highest end, is necessitated 
tv recall his individual actions, and reflect on their moral worth. 
At that stage, the subject has not virtue; and so he lacks the 
moral power which would enable him to recognise what is 
right and what is wrong. Nor does he regulate his action by a 
moral rule ; and when he does what is only his duty, because 
he does not regard it as an obligation, he is so weak as to think 
that he is doing more, and to claim some merit to himself. 
But when he knows good and wills it, he is assured of the 
truth of his moral life, and no longer needs scrupulously to 
reflect on the rightness or wrongness of his action. Surely 
the fact that individual actions are not done from a moral 
instinct, but must be recalled and examined in respect of 
their morality, argues in the subject a moral crudeness, which 
must vanish as his moral life advances. The moral nature of 
that man is not well formed, nor his moral strength great, in 
whom the Ego speaks by way of commendation, as if to 
exhort him to follow in the path of duty. It is as if the 
Ego felt that the individual deserved praise because he had 
virtue enough, at least in some instances, to deny himself to 
duty. If, then, Conscience is that which approves and disap- 
proves of the actions of the person, when he is so permeated 
by good as spontaneously to do his duty, and when his virtue 
is such as to keep him from doing wrong, this exercise of moral 
judgment will cease; the individual no longer regards his 
duty as a work of supererogation. Since, then, Moral Judg- 
ment is only the intellect in its relation to right and wrong, 
and its function is quite secondary and altogether distinct 
from Conscience proper, we must protest, in the most ear- 
nest manner, against its traditional identification with Con- 
science. This it is which has confounded the entire theory ; 
for even those, who do not see in what the error consists, have 
despised Conscience, particularly on account of the so-called 
erring and infallible conscience." 


1 E.g., Schopenhauer, ut supra, p. 196. Rothe, ‘‘Theol. Ethik” (vol. 
ii. p. 29), says, that the weakness of every theory of conscience is seen most 
palpably in the so-called ‘‘ erring conscience.” 
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III. We come now to Moral Feeling—Moral Tact ; and that 
it has high claims to the place of Conscience in Ethic, no mor- 
alist will doubt. The phrases “ Moral Feeling” and “ Moral 
Consciousness,” it has been already observed, are used indiffer- 
ently ; and their interchange explains why Moral Feeling has 
been taken in a wider and in a narrower sense. In the wider 
acceptation, it denotes the feeling of good and evil; in the 
narrower, the feeling of right and wrong. In other words, the 
difference is the same as that between the feeling of moral 
good, and the feeling of what is morally good. Man has no 
innate Moral Feeling; and to attempt to found Ethic on 
such a basis is possible only to those who do not see that 
the moral is a second nature superinduced over the physical, 
or who fancy that reason is the source of morality. Moral 
Feeling, like our moral nature generally, is the product of the 
human will. If good has not been clearly seen, how can it be 
affirmed as an end ? to say nothing of its being felt to be good. 
The notion of good must first be thought before it can be 
realised. When the individual, having gained the notion, 
wills good, as he advances there is reflected a feeling of the 
furtherance of his moral life. This is strictly Moral Feeling, 
in the wider acceptation of the word; in the narrower, it is 
the consciousness that a dutiful action fits, as a moment, into 
that life. In common life it is called, as has been shewn, a 
good Conscience, and its opposite a bad Conscience. Now, 
since man is, by virtue of his personality, necessarily a moral 
being, even those who do not consciously relate their life to a 
moral end have this feeling, but more as a psychical than a 
moral function. On the natural standpoint there is little sus- 
ceptibility for the beauty of good, and it is only when the 
individual sets it before him as an end that feeling is mor- 
alised and gradually perfected. Is, then, Conscience Moral 
Feeling? It is not easy to determine; and a satisfactory 
result can be reached only by an analysis of the feeling itself. 
Feeling is a negative activity, and for that reason it is com- 
monly regarded as the perception of an internal state. Now, 
as every one will learn from his own moral experience, Con- 
science is a practical function which works in relation to 
volition and action. In the moral life there is nothing indif- 
ferent. At every moment the subject is solicited to action, 
which, as right or wrong, tends to good or evil. That which 
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solicits him is, strictly, moral instinct. But when he is being 
solicited he feels that a given act is either dutiful or undutiful. 
Moral Feeling and Moral Instinct are thus easily distinguished, 
although, as we have only the word “action,” it is difficult to 
express the difference between the functions themselves. The 
distinction may, perhaps, be best expressed by saying that 
feeling is immanent, instinct transeunt, action, Here again we 
can only appeal to internal experience. Conscience, we cannot 
doubt, as distinguished from Moral Feeling, is that which, if it 
does not solicit to right action, at least recoils upon him who 
has refused to do it. Moral Feeling, on the other hand, is the 
consciousness that an action is right or wrong. Moral Tact is 
cultured Moral Feeling. The Stoics called it moral presence 
of mind ; the Scholastics, as distinguished from suvedya¢, called 
it svvrngnoiz.. In modern Ethic it is generally treated under 
the head of the collision of duties. It is that habit which 
enables an individual always to discover and to do his duty. 
He who has this habit will see no collision where the morally 
crude individual vacillates between two alternatives. The 
cultivation of Moral Tact is of great weight in the formation 
of a virtuous character, as it is only thereby that the indivi- 
dual is qualified quickly to recognise and perform his duty. It 
is, in short, virtue in its artistic form, exhibiting educated feel- 
ing. But if Moral Tact is a virtue, and if it is identified with 
Conscience, Conscience must also be a virtue. Here the weak 
point is manifest. Conscience is confounded with Conscien- 
tiousness. For Conscientiousness, as is apparent to all, is a 
virtue, namely, the virtue in which moral instinct is lively and 
active. No one, we hope, will hazard the assertion that Con- 
science is a virtue. On the other hand, it is properly said that 
to have a Conscience is a virtue, when Conscience is, in accord- 
ance with current usage, employed co-extensively with our 
moral and religious nature, or even when it is declared to be 
Moral Instinct in its positive form. But it will not be true 
when Conscience is declared to be Moral Instinct in its reac- 
tion against wrong. When the Moral Instinct reacts against 
us, it argues not virtue, but rather vice. 

IV. This brings us to Moral Instinct, which has an affirmative 
and a negative manifestation. In its affirmative function it 


2 On the Scholastic curngnss, see especially Gass, “Die Lehre vom 
Gewissen ” (1869), pp. 216-228, 
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solicits to a given action as right ; in its negative, if it does not 
deter from, it reacts against, a given action as wrong. Or, 
taken in relation to moral life, it is that which in its positive 
form impels to the realisation of good; and in its negative, 
restrains from the production of evil. The question then 
occurs, Is Conscience Moral Instinct in its positive, as well as 
in its negative form? Conscience, we answer, is Moral In- 
stinct only in its negative form. Conscience presupposes the 
existence of evil; we do not say the real, but at any rate the 
potential, existence. The question respecting the relation of 
the original to the deteriorated conscience, has meaning only 
when translated into that respecting the relation of the normal 
to the abnormal development of human morality. Ina normal 
state, man would have no conscience ; for it exists only where 
there is given the duality of good and evil. This, which we 
cannot but regard as the key to the doctrine of Conscience, 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. So long as what is wrong 
is an object, possible or real, of volition, so long does Conscience 
subsist. The further the morality of the individual advances, 
the less is its action ; until, with the relative perfection of his 
morality, it becomes defunct. With the present usage of words 
which makes Conscience equivalent to our moral nature, to assert 
that man has no conscience would, since the moral quality is 
necessary to him, be tantamount to saying that he is not a 
man. If Conscience is Moral Sense, Moral Judgment, Moral 
Feeling, and Moral Instinct; or, regarded as a religious 
phenomenon, Religious Sense, Religious Judgment, &ec., it is 
not hard to see that Conscience is nothing because it is every- 
thing. Those Moralists, then, who are not willing, with 
Rothe,’ to banish Conscience from Ethic as a popular repre- 
sentation, which rests upon a confusion of the different mo- 
ments of our moral nature, and from which no scientific theory 
can be gained, must be prepared to shew that it has a precise 
sphere within which it exercises a peculiar function. This 
sphere is that of right and wrong ; and this function, which is 
purely negative, consists in raising man above wrong by holding 
before him the possibility of right as an alternative ; which, as 
being in conformity to his humanity, should be chosen. We 
do not, therefore, scruple to insist upon the fact that man has, 
strictly speaking, a conscience only so long as his moral per- 
1 Ut Supra, II. pp. 24, 29, 
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fection is not such as to exclude the volition of wrong. No one 
will speak of a divine conscience. Christ had no conscience ; 
and, probably on that account, He never spoke of it. The 
reason is apparent. For Him who knew no sin, self-determina- 
tion to wrong was impossible. Such was His moral perfection 
that He willed, and could will, only right. Is that possible for 
man ? in him also conscience will cease to act. For it is not 
Moral Instinct in its positive form, it is merely the reaction 
of the Moral Instinct when wrong is willed and done.’ Is right 
always willed and necessarily willed? the reaction of the 
Moral Instinct ceases. If we grant that Conscience is moral 
instinct in its positive form, we must in that case attribute a 
Conscience to Christ ; for the instinct in this form, no matter 
how perfect the person, is never extinguished. If, in man, moral 
perfection never reaches that point where wrong is for him 
impossible, Conscience is always potentially there ; that is, the 
Moral Instinct may possibly react. In the man who doeth not 
that which is wrong, Conscience is latent, if the possibility of 
willing it is still there. 

Since Conscience is Moral Instinct* in its negative form, 
and instinct, even when moral, is not a purely psychical 


1 So Palmer, in Hofmann, wt supra, pp. 100, 214. 

? The theory of Conscience, which makes it Moral Instinct in its negative 
function, seems to be refuted by the fact that the existence of conscience is, 
according to some writers, proved to be prior to the fall. Dickson (ut supra, 
pp. 1, 2), and recently R. Hofmann (ut supra, pp. 192-202), think that they 
see in Eve’s answer to the serpent, Genesis iii. 2-3, a manifestation of Con- 
science. But they might as well have gone back to Gen. ii. 16, 17, where the 
Deity first lays down the command, both in its imperative and prohibitive form. 
Eve’s words shew nothing more than a knowledge of the fact that the Deity 
required a certain mode of action which, if not complied with, would bring 
disastrous consequences. If the mere recollection of a precept received from 
another (which argues no moral sense, nor moral feeling, but only fear of the 
consequences in case of transgression) is Conscience, then Eve’s answer to 
the serpent was certainly a manifestation of Conscience. But what is there 
in the narrative which allows these writers to fix on Eve’s words as the first 
revelation of Conscience? May we not, with equal right, assert that it was 
the serpent which generated conscience in Eve, by telling her that in the day 
she ate of the fruit she would know good and evil? Or, may we not regard 
the sexual shame (verse 7) as the first manifestation of Conscience ; an affec- 
tion which is more analogous to the working of Conscience than the mere 
recollection of a moral precept? Or, once more, may we not, with as much 
plausibility, find, with Antony Giinther, the genesis of Conscience in the 
words, ‘‘ Where art thou (verse 9)?” These different alternatives shew the 
folly of attempting to find the genesis of Conscience where, perhaps, only a 
symbolical representation of the origin of all evil is given. 
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phenomenon, it will be easily understood why its reaction 
should produce an organic affection. The Hebrew, which has 
no separate word for Conscience, but only the general expres- 
sion “heart,” significantly speaks of the heart as smiting the 
individual who has done a wrong action (compare ] Sam. xxiv. 6; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 10). 

With this view of the function of conscience, we naturally 
bring into relief the adjuncts, “ pangs of conscience,” “ remorse 
of conscience,” “anguish of conscience,” and the like; which 
are moral feelings produced by the reaction of the Moral 
Instinct ; and are, by Determinists, wrongly regarded as mere 
feelings of pain. 

From the nature of Moral Instinct, is also explained the 
involuntary working of Conscience. The internal experience 
of every one will bring this home, for we all speak of Con- 
science as reproaching us ; in other words, Conscience has us, 
not we it. . 

This view also settles the much-discussed question, whether 
Conscience speaks, as it is expressed, before or after action ? 
Those who regard it as speaking before action, confound it 
with Moral Feeling, or Moral Sense; and those who make it 
speak after action, with Moral Judgment. 

The representation of the voice of Conscience springs from 
the personification of the phenomenon, as though it were a 
judge which pronounces action to be right or wrong. It does not 
speak, although speaking is action ; it recoils upon him who has 
willed what is wrong. Apart from this function, it is nothing. 

No apology will be necessary for the phrase Moral Instinct ; 
at least to those who are conversant with the nomenclature of 
Ethic. Hutcheson thought it hardly necessary to offer any ; 
whilst those, whose religious feelings are shocked, may be 
reminded that Jacobi, after Lichtenberg, called belief in God a 
religious instinct. J. W. MarsHALL, MLA. 
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: ie continent of Australia extends over forty degrees of 
east longitude, and an average of twenty-five degrees 
of south latitude, covering thus an area equal to four-fifths of 
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that of Europe. It is at present divided into five distinct 
political territories, of which the smallest in geographical 
extent, Victoria, has considerably outstripped the others in 
wealth, population, mercantile activity, and general cosmo- 
politan importance. No one, however, can confidently predict 
that a superiority which is largely traceable to the extent and 
value of gold discovery will remain unchallenged by the other 
colonies for all time coming. Thus, Queensland, with its enor- 
mous seaboard and superficial area of 678,500 square miles, 
and its extensive and scattered holdings, occupied by a popu- 
lation not greater than that of Belfast or Dundee, can hardly 
be said to have entered upon the race of competition with so 
comparatively well-developed a country as Victoria, where, 
except in one or two less important districts, nearly every acre 
of valuable land is already taken up ; where the whole interior 
is covered with townships ; postal communication is rapid and 
regular; railways connect the large towns and all the more 
populous counties ; the telegraphic service is as cheap as in 
England ; the public expenditure per head is £2 greater than 
that of the Imperial Government; and the whole area, from 
the Murray to the sea, is barely equal to that of Great Britain. 
New South Wales is already, in manyrespects, a more important 
colony than Victoria. Possessing a much larger extent of ex- 
cellent pastoral and agricultural country, it sustains nearly twice 
as many sheep and cattle, and has, besides,the advantage, shared 
only toa limited extent by other colonies of the group, of admir- 
able coal-fields, so near the sea as to make it the coal-emporium 
of entire Australasia. South Australia, again, that strange 
misnomer for an entire breath of central continent extending 
from Spencer’s Gulf to Torres Straits, is beyond doubt highly 
auriferous, as well as rich in other minerals, especially copper. 
It has attracted a considerable German population, who have 
successfully devoted themselves to vine culture ; and the wheat 
grown on the fertile plains of this colony, and shipped at 
Adelaide as flour, is unrivalled over the world for excellence. 
The beautiful islands of New Zealand, with their temperate 
climate, fertile soil, and many considerable rivers, are as suited 
for commercial enterprise and for the ultimate establishment 
of a great political community, as their charming lake and 
mountain scenery is attractive to the tourist. 
And yet, while distinguished by subordinate features, the 
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Australian colonies bear such a remarkable similarity on the 
whole, that a sound general description of one might, with a 
few qualifications, apply to all. The tropical and sub-tropical 
regions are hotter, and in the rainy season more humid, than 
those farther distant from the Equator. The average rain-fall 
at Sydney, for example, is exactly double that at Melbourne." 
The productions likewise vary with latitude. Oranges and 
bananas, which grow with wonderful luxuriance in New 
South Wales and Queensland, reach neither the same size nor 
flavour in Victoria. Nearly all the Australian mountains (and 
none of them approach the height of the Alps) are accumulated 
on the eastern and south-eastern sea-board; but among 
their wild defiles and volcanic basins, there is much sublime 
scenery, already known to the world through the labours 
of Buvelot, Chevalier, and Von Guérard. The most fatal 
physical defect of Australia is the want of large rivers and 
river basins, and the uncertain supply of water in those 
which exist. It is noted as quite a remarkable phenomenon 
when the Murray is navigable from Albany downwards for 
twelve months without interruption. The great interior 
streams of the Lachlan, the Darling, and the Warrego, present 
during three-fourths of the year the appearance of a succession 
of muddy ponds, the water of which is brackish and unpala- 
table. When swollen, however, as they are apt to be by fierce 
and sudden rains, the Australian rivers become agents in a work 
of appalling and widespread devastation. Few parts of the 
world’s surface suffer so much from floods as the valleys of the 
Hunter and the Hawkesbury in New South Wales. But in 
spite of these terrible visitations, which repeat themselves 
often two and three times in the same year, such is the 
recuperative force of nature, that the inhabitants increase 
both in numbers and in wealth; the earth yields her increase 
almost spontaneously; the vegetation becomes so rank as to 
form a very jungle; aud the hardy settlers content themselves 
with the sweetness of pleasure after pain. 

The general physical appearance of Australia is undoubtedly 
tame. Endless oceans of gum-tree forest, with their stringy, 
straggling branches, and long shreds of pendulous bark crack- 


1 The average rain-fall at Sydney, for the eight years from 1860 to 1867 
inclusive, was 49.60 inches. Last year it was much greater. The average 
fall at Melbourne is 25 inches. Last year it was nearly 30. 
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ling in the wind ; the dull normal yellow of the herbage, charred 
ever and anon by the track of recent fire; the intolerable mono- 
tony of grassy flats, to which the eye discerns no end ; sand hills 
rising in the apparent desert topped by a solitary tree, lord of 
the surrounding silence ; a certain timid and rounded contour 
in the hills, waving in voluptuous curves rather than breaking 
into crags and needlepoints; the sombre peace of the distant 
bush, unrelieved by more attractive life than that of snakes 
and kangaroos, screaming cockatoos or hilarious jackasses '— 
these features, common to the whole island, are not such as to 
startle the soul with impressions of beauty, or to domesticate 
among us a race of poets or artists. It must not, however, be 
supposed, that to this general insipidity of landscape there are 
not charming exceptions. Every one has heard of the Dan- 
denong fern-tree gullies, which are equalled by others on the 
Yarra track, not sixty miles from Melbourne. The railway over 
the Blue Mountains, N.S.W., passes through wild and beautiful 
gorges. The scenery of the Grampians is very picturesque. 
Many inland lakes sleep sweetly under their soft tea-tree 
covered margins. The harbour of Sydney is a sight never to 
be forgotten. Moreton Bay in Queensland is spoken of in 
rapturous terms by those who have seen it; and many secluded 
beauties in all the colonies require only to be known to be 
admired. 

As regards the Australian soil, we may safely say that, while 
the circulation of highly-coloured statements with reference to 
the entire country, has led to disappointment in particular 
districts, its real capacities for production have scarcely yet 
been fairly tested. Colonial farming is bad, and will remain 
bad, till encouragement is given to capitalists to embark in it. 
At present, the practice of it almost everywhere is in the hands 
of men who were themselves servants at home, and who have 
not improved their science by emigration. The land, therefore, 
is starved ; and so, one might say, are its cultivators. More- 
over, the agriculture, such as it is, has not moved out of the 
old British grooves, wheat, oats, green crop, &c.; whereas, as a 
well-known Victorian politician has often insisted, the reason- 
able presumption is, that a totally different class of crops, such 

' Name given ‘to a clumsy-looking bird (ranked with the kingfisher), half 


owl, half magpie, whose peculiar note seems to indicate a desire to transfer 
its name to the listening bystander. 
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as figs, cloves, almonds, &c., would suit better a hot climate and 
yield more abundant returns. In New Zealand and South 
Australia (we judge by the statistics of production), agricul- 
tural science is either better understood, or legislation is more 
favourable to it than in Victoria. Every indication points to 
the perfect adaptability of the country, as a whole, to a moder- 
ately large, though not teeming, population. It is well known 
that even in the driest parts of Australia, a sufficient quantity 
of rain falls for the wants of the country, were proper care taken 
to preserve it; and we doubt not that the removal of a draw- 
back so serious as the want of apparatus for storing and dis- 
tributing the natural moisture, is only a question of time. 

We have made no apology for prefacing these remarks to 
an article intended to serve the modest purpose of giving a 
fair impression to home readers of the state and prospects of 
the Presbyterian Churches in Australasia. Little has as yet 
been written on Australia in the magazines of the home 
country, especially the religious magazines, and proofs are 
constantly reaching us of the profound ignorance of many 
otherwise well-informed men upon the subject. The present 
brief sketch is of necessity meagre. Each of the great 
countries, which are all jumbled together in the average 
Englishman’s conception of Australia, might very well claim 
a separate article. 

The present population of Australasia, 7.e. of Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, is, in round numbers, two millions. 
The following table will shew its distribution over the various 


colonies, and what tendencies exist to concentration in the 
larger towns :— 

















CoLoxy. | POPULATION. CAPITAL. | POPULATION. 
EE eee | 730,000 | Melbourne.......... 193,000! 
New South Wales......... 503,000 | Sydney..............| 135,000? 
South Australia........... | 185,000 | Adelaide ........++.. 27,000 
Queensland................. | 120,000 | Brisbane............. 15,000 
Western Australia....... 30,000 | Perth......0c<05.0... 5,000 
IMI since sescssctorces | 110,000 | Hobart Town ...... 30,000 
New Zealand...... ....... | 247,000 | Wellington.......... 9,000 

a iavctteticcvcsina | 1,925,000 414,000 
| 











1 These include, in both cases, the suburbs. The population of Sydney 
proper is 75,000. 
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It will thus be observed that of the population of Australasia, 
21.6 per cent., or more than a fifth, are centred in the capital 
towns. In the case of the two most populous colonies this 
ratio is greatly exceeded, considerably more than a quarter 
of the people of Victoria living in Melbourne, and of the people 
of New South Wales in Sydney. In explanation of this fact, 
it is of course to be remarked, that in the case of these two 
colonies, the capital city is the point of arrival and departure 
for the colony; the staple products, wool and gold, employ but 
a limited number of persons in the production, but give occu- 
pation to many in the exchange; for those who have made 
money, the large towns offer the most agreeable and attractive 
place of residence; whilst to the unemployed or idle, the 
numerous charitable institutions of Melbourne and Sydney 
hold out abundant inducements. This excessive concentration 
of life in large towns may be considered an unhealthy feature 
in modern civilisation generally, but it is not specially developed 
in the Australian colonies. The united population of London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Edin- 
burgh, the seven chief cities of Great Britain, exceeds five 
millions and a-half, the population of England and Scotland 
being about twenty-four millions. 

Of the rapidity with which this population has accumulated, 
and the results thereby effected for civilisation in the southern 
hemisphere, it is scarcely possible to give the distant world an 
adequate estimate. To say that the population of the included 
States has quintupled itself in a quarter of a century; that an 
inter-colonial trade and commerce have already arisen which 
would figure creditably in the blue-books of any second-class 
European State; that the roughness and discomfort of early 
settlement are fast disappearing; that thousands of miles of 
excellent roads have been laid down in all directions; that, so 
far as cultivation and ornament are concerned, the appearance 
of the environs of colonial cities is quite undistinguishable from 
the neighbourhood of large towns in the Old World; that an 
independent society, literature, art, and science, are springing 
up which will in due time command the attention of all 
civilized nations,—these are broad facts, and carry weight; 
but they utterly fail to convey to the imagination any ade- 
quate idea of the change which half a lifetime has wrought 
in these parts of the world. When spirited away into the 
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interior of Victoria, a hundred miles from Melbourne, over the 
smooth and agreeable line that runs to the Murray, the long 
whistling and slowing of the engine announce to the traveller 
that he must be approaching some place of considerable im- 
portance. He sees before him the skeleton outline of a great 
city. Streets, gardens, squares, spread along a somewhat 
uneven, yellow plain for two or three miles. He is told that 
this is the famous gold-field of Bendigo; and some proud 
Bendigonian may add, that eighteen years ago scarce a sod 
was turned in the valley; kangaroos leaped over the present 
Exchange ; a day’s walking might bring you to a shepherd’s 
hut. Now the entire machinery of civilisation has sprung out 
of the ground like magic, and Sandhurst, occupying itself in 
effacing the ugly excrescences projected on the soil by the 
shallow diggings, has already entered upon the second stage 
of its history. The same is true, but on a larger scale, of 
Ballarat ; and it is only ocular evidence that can aid us to a 
full conception of the feats performed by colonial history. 

Any contribution towards an exact account of the physical 
and moral condition of so considerable a part of the Anglo- 
Saxon family ought to possess interest ; but the proper handling 
of so wide a group of facts, would carry us far beyond the limits 
of an article. We shall confine ourselves to what is fairly 
indicated by the title prefixed, trespassing beyond it only so 
far as may be necessary to give a just understanding of the 
relative importance of Presbyterianism in the life of this circle 
of colonies. 


1. Disposition towards religion in general. 

If we consider the motives which for the most part induce 
men to emigrate, we shall not be surprised to learn that an 
energetic practical materialism, such as over all the earth too 
darkly overshadows the purer empire of religion, exists in 
fullest activity in the colonies. It was not for the purpose of 
brooding over the problems of existence, or of starting a new and 
loftier theory of life, not even of seeking, as did the Pilgrim 
Fathers, “ freedom to worship God,” that the colonist left his 
home in the dear old islands, for which he still cherishes all 
the affection of a son. He emigrated to better his position in 
this world; and for the most part he has done so. He would 
not think of disguising the fact, that it was the prospect of 
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dividing the spoils of a country where at first gold was lifted 
out of the earth in armfuls, which drew him, by very gentle 
compulsion, from the incessant “struggle for existence” at 
home ; nor would he lay any pretensions to a strong develop- 
ment of that spirit of unworldliness, that devotion to ideal 
aims, that respect for moral simplicity, that veneration for 
faith and goodness, which is the most hospitable soil for the 
nurture of religion. On the contrary, the typical colonist is 
an acute man of the world; well equipped for the battle of the 
present life, willing to enjoy whatever happiness life offers,— 
indeed, more apt to be demoralised from this side of his nature 
than any other; certainly sceptical of any theory of social 
advancement which would assign a secondary place to material 
engagements and resources. He will never be captivated by 
that “other worldliness” which implies something like a 
mistake in the creation of the world as at present existing ; 
though he yields to no man in respect for practical everyday 
religion, when, without question, he sees its influence in a 
serener submission to trials and losses and a more upright 
fulfilment of the ordinary duties of citizenship. Probably the 
comparative isolation of the great life-struggle in the case of 
so many emigrants may tend to foster the selfish instinct, 
while it proportionally weakens the response to generous and 
religious appeals. Men drop upon these sunny coasts in units, 
knowing little of the land they come to, and little of each 
other. It is not wonderful if the result is an over-wariness, a 
morbid caution, which readily sours into suspiciousness. The 
colonial merchant is driven by the incessant need of self- 
defence against rogues, to use sharp measures even towards 
honest men. 

In addition to these new conditions for the culture of moral 
virtues, there are circumstances unfavourable at least to the 
exact reproduction of any home form of ecclesiastical life: for 
example, the extensive mixture of nationalities which occurs 
in our heterogeneous communities. Jew, Pagan, and Christian 
meet every day in the Australian markets, and seem to manifest 
a wonderful sameness of ideas on questions of trade and 
finance, and indeed, on most of the ordinary transactions of life, 
Types of Christianity, again, so strange to each other as the 
Bible Christian and the Unitarian, the Episcopalian and the 
Wesleyan Methodist, the Presbyterian and the particular 
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Baptist, the Orangeman from Ulster and the Romanist from 
West Meath, sit on philanthropic committees together, elbow 
each other in the lobbies of Parliament, and learn to look hard, 
without smiling, at the absurdest angularities and crotchets of 
the most extreme religionist. 

The inevitable result is a prevailing latitudinarian tolerance 
of everything in the shape of religious belief,—on its noble 
side taking the form of genuine catholicity, but more frequently 
presenting the entirely earthly aspect of indifference and un- 
belief. <A lofty disregard of denominational distinctions is the 
commonplace of political pamphleteers, and the stock sentiment 
of weak religious orators ; and, indeed, so transparent has the 
cant become, that earnest men are beginning to prefer good, 
honest, downright bigotry, to the stale rhetorical perfumeries 
and platitudes of skin-deep liberalism. 

The only other social peculiarity affecting the development 
of religion in Australia which it seems necessary to notice, is 
the lingering unsettlement of the blessed church-going tradi- 
tion, traceable to the sudden influx of population after the first 
gold discoveries. The dregs of that fever will long continue 
to taint the constitution of Australian society ; and when one 
thinks of the mob of unorganised adventurers landed by ship 
after ship at that time upon the soil; of the scramble for 
food, shelter, and implements which thereupon ensued ; of the 
enormous distances traversed upon foot over rude tracks or 
through the trackless forest, with the comfortless night encamp- 
ment under a waggon or a gum-tree; when one hears of the 
rude provisions for the maintenance of law, and the protection of 
life and property, which had to be extemporised, of the facilities 
offered for the perpetration of the most barbarous crimes, of 
the exciting discoveries which, morning, noon, and night, 
created a fresh phrenzy, and stung the covetous passions to a 
state of chronic madness; when one pictures the entire 
absence for a series of years of all those tender amenities and 
domestic sanctities, which are at once the fruit and the reward 
of a settled life, and which so powerfully sustain the influence 
of religion,—the theme for wonder is, not that the Church 
connection of many was lost, never to be resumed, but that the 
activity of hastily-planted Churches has so rapidly overtaken 
the wants of the population, and that there should be com- 
paratively little religious destitution, even in the remotest 
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districts of the country. It would be easy to enumerate other 
features characteristic of the religious condition of colonial 
society, such as, the perceptible discordance between the laic 
and the clerical sentiment, produced undoubtedly,—in so far 
as it is greater than the same in England,—by the lower 
average of pulpit ability; the ferment of those disintegrating 
processes which, in every country, are at present assailing 
hereditary beliefs; the smattering of Huxleyism and Darwin- 
ism which is frequently brandished in the face of the evan- 
gelical clergy ; the occasional outburst of violent superstitions 
and heresies, such as spiritism, with its pseudo-scientific jargon, 
and universalism, vigorously advocated of late in Victoria by 
a provincial barrister of good ability :—but of these we need 
hardly say more than that the impatient and progressive forces 
of society come into somewhat ruder and sharper collision with 
the conservative elements than is considered decorous at home, 
and that intellectual scepticism need never here become ex- 
ceptionally formidable, unless systematically neglected, or 
insulted by orthodox vituperation, or confronted only by the 
feebler and more conventional types of evangelical religion. 
The soul finds truth, and especially Truth Incarnate, as needful 
and welcome in these distant parts of the world, as at the very 
focus of Christian civilisation ; religion is a force which the 
most reckless idea-monger dare not neglect ; and for the true 
messenger of Christ, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, who 
is not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, but preaches it as still 
and for ever the power of God and the wisdom of God, a wide 
door and an effectual is open, and an encouraging welcome is 


ready. 


2. Comparative strength of Presbyterianism. 


In all the colonies of Australasia the civil equality of the 
different religious bodies is perfect. The law recognises no 
distinctions between them. No church is established by the 
State, and where any are endowed, all are endowed. In 
Victoria, state-aid to religion has been recently abolished, and 
will definitively cease in 1875; in Tasmania, it dies with the 
death of existing incumbents. The Presbyterian Church of 
Otago and Southland, New Zealand, possesses rich endow- 
ments in land, which, being situated in the city of Dunedin, 
yield a valuable permanent revenue. But, with the exception 
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of accidental advantages of this kind in particular communities, 
religious bodies throughout the colonies are left to be recom- 
mended by their own merit and activity, and occupy in the 
eye of the State a position of perfect equality. It is to be 
regretted that differences of religious opinion should any- 
where interfere with the authorised collection of accurate 
denominational statistics. This is, however, the case in some 
of the Australasian governments. Statesmen who would en- 
force by penalty a decennial statement of the number of sheep, 
cattle, horses, and pigs, blind men, deaf mutes, Welsh, Irish, 
and Germans, in a given colony, seem to regard the natural 
history of religion as of no consequence ; and it was only after 
strenuous opposition in Parliament that the Government of 
Victoria were allowed to embody in their recent Census 
Schedule a clause requesting (and no more than requesting) 
a statement of the religious denomination or profession to 
which the individual householder wished to be understood as 
belonging. We cannot but consider the clergy guilty of a 
blameable apathy in not more earnestly urging the desirability 
of trustworthy information of this sort. To request to know 
a man’s nominal religion, or whether he professes any, is not 
narrow intolerance, but enlarged philosophy. Wherever reli- 
gious truth may lie, it is certainly of vast interest psychologi- 
cally, and indeed from every philosophical point of view, to 
know what forms of religious life commend themselves most 
extensively to the human mind ; especially where the State 
grants equal toleration and even encouragement to all. In 
consequence of the imperfect state of the authorised statistics, 
we are unable to furnish any account of the strength of Presby- 
terianism in relation to other bodies, which can pretend to per- 
fect accuracy. But by application to intelligent private persons 
in various quarters, and assuming the substantial correctness 
of the information most laboriously collected by the Rev. Dr 
MacDonald in his “ Presbyterian Calendar,” we have succeeded 
in gathering the most material facts, to which, in view of the 
unstable condition of Church relations at home, we may justi- 
fiably attach some little importance. 

The Presbyterian clergy of Australasia number 341. In 
proportion to the population, they are most numerous in 
Victoria and New Zealand, and most scanty in South Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania. New South Wales and Queensland 
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have a fairly adequate supply. Discarding altogether the 
common but utterly fallacious idea that Presbyterianism is a 
purely Scottish product, and recollecting that the relation of 
Presbyterians to the general population of the British Islands 
is about 14 per cent., we find that in Victoria the ratio is 16, 
and in New Zealand so high as 25 percent. Of the 292 clergy 
of all denominations in New Zealand, 91 are Presbyterian. 
Of 1891 marriages celebrated in the same country in 1867, no 
fewer than 708 were performed by Presbyterian ministers. This 
last fact may, however, be explained by the double disadvan- 
tage under which the clergy of the Church of England in New 
Zealand labour as regards marriages, namely, that they have 
imposed upon them the exaction of a high fee, and are also 
obliged to perform all marriages in church. The position of 
the Presbyterian Church in Victoria is so favourable as to 
warrant the expectation that it will ultimately overshadow 
every other church polity in that country. Its clergy are un- 
doubtedly, on the whole, better paid than those of any other 
denomination, and it is equally strong in the large cities and in 
the country. In fact, a man without any Presbyterian sym- 
pathies might admit that in the pastoral districts of Victoria 
scarcely any other Protestant Church has a vigorous existence. 
If there be another, it is the Wesleyan, whose ductile consti- 
tution and strongly centralised authority enable it to occupy 
promising fields more rapidly than any other church organisa- 
tion ; but which cannot be accused of encouraging too high a 
standard of clerical education, or too “sweetly reasonable” a 
type of evangelical religion. The Church of England in Vic- 
toria has of course all the advantages derivable from the 
prestige of the mother church at home. It numbers many 
clergy of excellent learning and distinguished piety. Its 
episcopal head, the Rev. Dr Perry, is a genial and able 
prelate, liberal in bis sentiments towards other denominations, 
and universally respected for his high and consistent Christian 
character. But so hard of adaptation does pure Anglicanism 
seem to be to the novel conditions of life in a heterogeneous 
community, that in many places, with all the help of the State 
aid, it barely maintains a respectable existence ; and while the 
prospect of the imminent withdrawal of that powerful support 
must be contemplated by the warmest friends of Victorian 
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episcopacy with serious alarm, other observers, not so friendly, 
predict the collapse of the entire system in the provinces. A 
further element of weakness in the Victorian branch of Angli- 
canism to which it is more painful to advert, is its lack of 
internal unity. Nothing could be more definite or sharply 
marked than the distinction between Low Church and High 
Church, which latter, probably, claims any latitudinarian 
spirits who might at home follow Dean Stanley or Bishop 
Temple. The dissensions between these, though never break- 
ing into open flames, are constantly smouldering; and the 
growth of ritualism is only held in check by the firm hand of 
Bishop Perry, whose sympathies are altogether evangelical. 
Contrasted with this sister communion, Presbyterianism, 
though not free (as few would desire it to be free) from dis- 
tinct sub-currents both of life and of thought, and embracing 
churchmen of all the different types which British Presbyter- 
ianism supplies, is wholly free from ecclesiastical parties. It 
is a unity—a definite and influential religious power—holding 
the balance between the aristocratic and sacerdotalistic ten- 
dencies of the English Church, and the individualism and 
separatism of the Independents, Wesleyans, and other such 
bodies. Of the excellent social status and felt moral power of 
Presbyterianism in the greatest of the Australasian States, there 
can be no doubt whatever. In other colonies, however, the case 
is different. The most casual visitor to Sydney or to Adelaide, 
discovers that other than Presbyterian influences preponderate 
there in religion. The Church of England and the Congrega- 
tionalists, the former, perhaps, by the social influence of its 
members, the latter, perhaps, by preaching power, greatly over- 
shadow the Presbyterian cause. Nowhere does Congregation- 
alism appear to greater advantage than in Sydney, where, in 
addition to boasting the largest of the urban congregations, 
it gains weight from the cordial and intelligent adherence of 
the leading journal, the Sydney Morning Herald. In the 
little suburban Church of Balmain, a select congregation of 
this body listen to the preaching of a disciple' of Dr Binney, 
who, with less oratorical vehemence, has higher powers of 
thought, wider scholarship, and equal spirituality, and who will 
certainly be heard of in the Church circles of the home coun- 


' The Rev. John G. Fraser, M.A., Chairman of the Congregational Union of 
New South Wales for 1870. 
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try, or its Church literature, some day. South Australia, with 
a population of 185,000, has only 14 Presbyterian congrega- 
tions. Of 1,211 marriages solemnised in that country in the 
year 1869, 84 only were performed by Presbyterian ministers, 
whereas 320 were by Episcopalian, 175 by Wesleyan, 134 by 
Roman Catholic, 90 by Independent, and even 86 by German 
Lutheran ministers. 

Still more feeble, indeed altogether cachectic, is the state of 
Presbyterianism in Tasmania. It is disunited. There is a 
Church of Scotland and a Free Church. Its ecclesiastical 
history (except in the case of one or two well-known city 
churches) has been one of clerical feuds and dwindling congre- 
gations. There has not been even sufficient unity of purpose 
to arrange an honourable scheme of incorporation into the 
Presbyterian Church of Victoria. There is no country south 
of the line so like Scotland, so much a “land of brown heath 
and shaggy wood,” so much a “ land of the mountain and the 
flood ” as Tasmania; there is none more utterly unlike in its 
moral and religious condition. The episcopacy of Tasmania 
is High and Broad ; and the Independents have some vigorous 
preachers. 

We have already adverted to the flourishing state of Pres- 
byterianism in New Zealand. It is only right to mention that 
this is very greatly owing to the energy and enterprise shewn 
by the Free Church of Scotland in affording its adherents 
facilities for emigration and settlement, and in providing them 
with able and acceptable ministers. Presbyterianism has two 
distinct branches in these islands, separated in jurisdiction for 
reasons of convenience, but living on friendly terms and 
joining in the support of the same heathen missions. 


3. Constitution and religious schemes of Presbyterianism. 


The problem which, both in the old and new world, has 
of late been absorbing the attention of loyal Presbyterians, 
namely, how to unite and reconstruct their scattered forces on 
a large national basis, has received an almost complete his- 
torical solution in Australasia. We are obliged still to say 
almost, some more or less important sections in most of the 
colonies still remaining outside the respective united churches. 
But the infallible consequence of separatism has proved, in 
this instance, to be decay: and the circumstance, that not 
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even the great ability of some of the recusant or anti-union 
clergy has been of any avail to draw a large following, will 
soon exercise all the little pressure that may be necessary 
to reduce the malcontents to a prudent though late sub- 
mission. 

At the last General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria, six ministers and five congregations of the United 
Presbyterian Synod of Victoria, feeling that their last stum- 
bling-block was removed by the withdrawal of State aid, 
applied for admission to the general united body, and were 
cordially welcomed. By this event, the Synod to which they 
had belonged passed out of existence. There is still a duum- 
virate purporting to constitute the “ Free Synod of Victoria ;” 
and a well-printed sheet, entitled the Testimony, emanating 
from Sydney, and sent gratuitously now and then over the 
borders to the objects of its literary and ecclesiastical censures, 
is understood to be serving religion in connection with that 
somewhat emaciated but not despairing body. We venture 
to say, that never was the advantage, the duty, the necessity, 
of uniting whatever elements of Church life can be united 
without the sacrifice of truth, more convincingly demonstrated 
than by the experience of the Australian, and especially the 
Victorian, Church. ‘To that Church belongs the unquestion- 
able merit of having led the way in the history of Presby- 
terian Unionism. Previously no attempt had anywhere been 
made to gather the entire strength of the Presbyterian 
interest comprised within the boundaries of one political 
government, into one Church. But it was proved upon the 
soil of Victoria, that men agreeing in their faith and in their 
general views of Church discipline, might forget the entire 
sum of their differences on a question so subordinate for all 
practical purposes as the theoretical relations of Church and 
State. The example set by the Presbyterians of this colony, 
has been followed in Canada, America, New South Wales, and 
Queensland ; and in what other quarters the dawn has fairly 
broken, though the night birds are still noisy, we need hardly 
more than hint. After five years of negotiation, the three 
leading sections of Presbyterianism in Victoria agreed to 
articles of union, and formally coalesced in April 1859, that is 
to say, six or seven years after population had begun to arrive 
in the colony on a great scale. This fact is important, because 
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it prevents us from ascribing the subsequent growth of the 
united Church to mere influx of adherents, or to the natural 
course of events. The names of 54 ministers and 18 elders 
appeared on the roll of the General Assembly in November 
1859. These were distributed over six presbyteries. The roll 
of last General Assembly contained the names of 121 ministers 
and 67 elders, distributed over ten presbyteries. What other 
Church over the earth has doubled its strength in these twelve 
years? But the prosperity of the Church as thus united, has 
not been limited to expansion in territory or numbers. Its 
vigour and life have grown commensurately. The forma- 
tion of sessions, and the general organisation of congrega- 
tions, have been pushed forward with due alacrity. Sabbath 
schools are a large and recognised branch of the Church’s 
work. Schools for ordinary instruction have been built and 
fostered all over the colony at the Church’s expense. A 
Widows and Orphans Fund, for the better support of the 
families of deceased ministers, has been formed, and in its pro- 
gress so carefully managed as to be in a most flourishing con- 
dition. A home mission is established for carrying the Gospel 
into thinly-populated districts, and for assisting weak congre- 
gations in times of difficulty. Noscheme on which the Church 
has embarked has been so enthusiastically supported as the 
maintenance of a mission vessel the Dayspring, which is the 
medium of communication between the New South Wales, 
Victorian, and New Zealand Churches on the one hand, and the 
promising mission carried on in the New Hebrides on the other. 
The arrival of the Dayspring in Port Phillip waters is a 
public event. The interest of the Church is warmed by the 
actual sight of its heathen converts ; and so many as a thousand 
children have travelled from Ballarat down to Corio Bay 
to see with their own eyes the auspiciously-named barque 
which has borne so often their bounties, accompanied by their 
prayers, to those who have learned to declare God’s praise in 
the islands. The numerous Chinese of the colony, as well as its 
unhappy and fast disappearing aborigines, are also objects of the 
Church’s missionary exertions. In Gipp’s Land there is quite 
a little community of Christian black-fellows ; and the baptism 
of Chinese converts is no uncommon event in the “camps,” as 
their settlements are called, in the mining cities. 

The attention of the Church was early directed to the neces- 
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sity of providing for the theological education of a native 
ministry. A Theological Hall Fund was started some five 
years ago, and already a sum of £13,000 has been subscribed 
towards its endowment, no encroachment ever being made on 
the capital fund for the liquidation of interim expenditure. 
No permanent appointment has as yet been made to any pro- 
fessorial chair, but the Church is looking forward to the pos- 
sibility, at a very early period, of calling to this office some 
divine whose gifts and culture may attract and mould aspiring 
young minds, and establish permanently the reputation of his 
office. 

While thankfully bearing this testimony to some of the many 
proofs of his own Church’s prosperity, the writer has had no wish 
to obscure or depreciate the Christian work of other Australian 
Churches beyond the Victorian border. But their constitution 
and religious working are all substantially the same ; their his- 
tory at all events, reads the same forcible lesson —“ in things 
essential, unity; in things indifferent, liberty; and in all 
things, charity.”. To know what one Presbyterian Church is 
doing in the colonies, is to have a fair sample of all. It is 
not for a moment to be concealed that this picture of real 
growth and life has another side; and he were a worthless 
panegyrist of Australian progress who affected to remain 
unconscious of the urgent work which has yet to be begun, 
the weak points that require to be strengthened, and the 
blemishes in actual Presbyterianism which we are ardently 
praying to see removed. We have failed as yet adequately 
to grasp the full responsibilities of our position with regard to 
two large, and, it is to be feared, growing classes. The one is 
the educated careless or sceptical class, holding aloof from all 
Church connection; the other is the notoriously vicious and 
wretchedly poor, who have sunk beneath it. There is no 
Church which has at all such advantages for assailing the 
giant evils springing from these two unhappy alienations as 
the Presbyterian. It has been edycated to disdain and 
repudiate the name and the instincts of a sect. It has ever 
coveted and claimed the honours and the duties of a national 
Church. It has never allowed any one of its adherents to 
regard with indifference the high and hallowed office of 
preaching. Men may, and must, be reached by preaching; 
but first we must disencumber them of the weight of misery 
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or of social outlawry which may at present be banishing them 
from the house of prayer; and we must then take care not 
only that it is the very gospel of Christ, the old omnipotent 
gospel, message of hope and healing, that we give them, but 
“also that it is that same blessed revelation, in full and felt 
relation to the varied and varying wants of the life of man on 
earth. There is a bitter, and, as we think, terrible complaint 
against many preachers in this colony (there must be Presby- 
terians amongst the number), that they turn coldly from 
everything which bears the aspect of a doubt, and repeat their 
lesson as if the world had not moved since the days of Owen 
or of Calamy. If this be true, and we fear, in spite of hearty 
repudiations, that there is much truth in it, we are failing to 
enlarge our souls to the full, as we should, with the sweet 
mercies of God: and stagnation or declension will open our 
eyes to the truth we have not seen. So, too, our worship and 
Church order might admit of useful criticism. The paucity of 
the lay element in our Church courts ought to awaken more 
serious misgivings as to the perfection of our system than have 
as yet been entertained. But the heart of our Church is 
sound; and we not only desire, but feel, our Master’s pre- 
sence with us and in us. By His help we do not despair of 
surmounting these difficulties, or greater than these. “They 
that wait on the Lord renew their strength.” 
Peter S. MENZIES. 





Art. IV.—Our Scottish Reformation.—Its Distinctive Char- 
acteristics and Present Day Lessons. 


T was on the 2d of May 1559 that the leader of the Scot- 
tish Reformation, quickened and refreshed by his tem- 
porary sojourn at Geneva, returned for the last time to his native 
island. After a few brief visits to other towns, he presented 
himself at the “ public preaching place” in St Andrews, to pro- 
claim before the doctors of the university and the magistrates 
of the burgh, as well as before more humble citizens, that Gos- 
pel of the grace of God which had long been his own solace and 
support, and was then beginning to be generally prized and em- 
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braced by his countrymen. Modern historians will not allow 
us to say that it was in that city he received his university 
training, or first listened to the preaching of the reformed 
doctrines which brought him to the personal knowledge of the 
truth ; but they leave untouched the fact that it was there, 
when in charge of his pupils at the university, that he had first 
ventured at the hazard of his life openly to make known to 
others that which had been blessed of God to the quickening 
of his own soul, and publicly to exert in the cause of the Re- 
formation those rare gifts of ready argument and persuasive 
speech which were destined so signally to contribute to its 
ultimate and permanent triumph throughout the land. It 
was there, probably in the old Parish Church, that he had 
been first solemnly called to the ministry of the Word in the 
Reformed Church, and there, in the chapel of the old and now 
ruined castle, that he had first celebrated the Lord’s Supper 
with the same purity and scriptural simplicity with which it 
was afterwards observed in the fully reformed Church of Scot- 
land. Even in exile, and under the sorest reverses, his heart 
had turned with special pleasure to the scene of his first 
labours, and he had cherished the confident expectation that 
God would again bring him to the place where He had first 
“opened his mouth,” and permit him to proclaim from its 
pulpit the precious truths of His Holy Word. This expectation 
he believed that God had then fulfilled, and neither the threats 
of adversaries could make him quail from his cherished pur- 
pose, nor the counsels of timid friends move him to let slip the 
opportunity which he believed God had given him of once 
more bearing full and faithful testimony to the truth of God 
in that important place. He seized the opportunity, and im- 
proved it to the utmost ; and his efforts were so abundantly 
blessed by God that the cause of truth and right was triumph- 
ant in the city—the reformed worship was by general consent 
peaceably set up, and the authority of the archbishop was vir- 
tually brought to an end in the very stronghold of his power. 
That which, with the Divine blessing, the Reformer’s preach- 
ing then accomplished in St Andrews, was by the same or 
similar means effected in the chief cities of the kingdom, and 
throughout the greater part of the Lowlands, almost within 
the compass of a single year. In fact, within six months after 
his arrival, he could write to his friends, “I have travelled 
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through the most part of this realm, where (all praise to His 
Majestie) men of all sorts and conditions embrace the Truth.” 
“We do nothing but go about Jericho, blowing with trumpets 
as God giveth strength, hoping for the victory by His power 
alone.” The Reformer’s expectation of victory was neither 
disappointed nor long deferred. The great-body of the nation, 
with unexampled rapidity and unanimity, embraced the truth, 
and submitted to the discipline of their teacher; and under its 
salutary influence, as Stahelin in his recent life of Calvin 
affirms, from being one of the rudest, most ignorant, indigent, 
and turbulent peoples in Europe, grew to be one of the most 
civilised, educated, prosperous, and upright which our family 
of nations can boast. In the summer of the following year, 
thanks were publicly given to God for the success He had 
vouchsafed, and the first steps were taken for the organisation 
of the Reformed Church. In the autumn, the Confession of 
Faith was approved by the estates of Parliament, the papal 
jurisdiction was abolished, the laws formerly made against the 
reformed opinions were repealed, and severe penalties were 
imposed on those who should say or hear mass. These ordin- 
ances of the estates, having never been formally ratified by 
the Queen, were anew enacted in 1567, after her abdication, 
and again confirmed in 1581 and 1592, after her son assumed 
the reins of government, and they have ever since been re- 
garded as the golden charter of our Reformed Church. Be- 
lieving that we have no cause to be ashamed of the great 
revolution which was thus effected, or of aught which has legi- 
timately followed from it, but that we have need to have our 
pure minds stirred up by way of remembrance of the great 
things the Lord has done for us, I propose in this paper to 
direct attention to the distinctive characteristics of the Scottish 
Reformation in respect of doctrine, worship, government, dis- 
cipline, and church life, and to the lessons which such a review 
should tend to rivet on the hearts of those who still hold 
fast its principles, and long to see them more fully carried 
out. 

1. The doctrinal views of Knox and his associates can only 
be accurately ascertained by an examination of the theological 
treatises they wrote or sanctioned, and especially by a careful 
study of Knox’s treatise on Predestination, and that of Bal- 

naves on Justification by Faith, which Knox, in the preface 
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he prefixed to it, characterised as godly and perfect, and 
accepted as the confession of his faith in that important article." 
But their views on the more essential doctrines of the gospel 
may be gathered with sufficient definiteness from the Confes- 
sions and Catechisms which at different times they compiled 
or accepted,’ and even from that commonly known as the old 
Scotch Confession * provided we are content to interpretits state- 
ments in the light of the known opinions of those who framed it, 
and do not attempt to import a meaning into them at variance 
with what its framers taught both before and after they adopted 
it. Knox, in his History of the Reformation, has stated that 
the preparation of this Confession was entrusted to the same 
six ministers who were commissioned to draw up the Book of 
Discipline, viz., Wynram, Spottiswoode, Willock, Douglas, Row, 
and himself. It has been frequently taken for granted that 
this treatise was prepared and revised within four days after 
the charge was issued, and that the Book of Discipline was 
not ordered to be prepared till after the Parliament of 1560 was 
adjourned. It is evident, however, from the dates specified in 
the introduction and at the conclusion of the copy of the Book 
of Discipline engrossed in Knox’s History,‘ that the original 
charge to frame it had been given on the 29th April 1560, or 
just two days after the nobles and barons signed the last of 
those bonds by which they pledged themselves to stand by each 
other in setting forward the reformation of religion according 
to God’s Word; and it can hardly be supposed that this book 
should have been completed two months before the Parliament 
met, and no attempt made in the interval to prepare materials 
for the Confession. Besides, Knox has not stated that within 
four days afterthe charge was formally issued, the Confession was 
prepared, but only that it was presented, so that we may hold 
with Dr M‘Crie that “ the ministers were not unprepared for this 
task,” which was devolved on them by the Parliament. Knox 


! The latter of these may be found in vol. iii., and the former in vol. v. of 
Dr Laing’s edition of Knox’s Works. 
* Confession of English Congregation at Geneva, Calvin’s Catechism, Later 
Helvetic Confession, and the abridgement of the Confession of the French 
and English Churches at Frankfort inserted as an exposition of the Creed in 
the Baptismal Service of the ‘‘ Book of Common Order.” 
% Reprinted in Dunlop’s Collection of Confessions ; also in vol. ii. pp. 
93, 94, &c., of Knox’s Works. 
* Vol. ii, pp. 183, 257. 
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has farther stated that the Confession was accepted by the 
Parliament in the form in which it was laid before them with- 
out change of a single sentence.’ Others supplement his 
statement by explaining that before it was publicly presented, 
it was submitted privately to certain lords, and by their direc- 
tion was handed for revision to Wynram and the Laird of 
Lethington, who softened many harsh expressions in it, and 
even recommended the omission of a chapter or part of a 
chapter from it. This they assert was one bearing the title 
of The obedience and disobedience due from subjects to magis- 
trates. But the chapter on “the civil magistrate” still 
found in the Confession treats so fully and expressly of the 
obedience due to magistrates, that it is difficult to see how 
place could ever have been sought for an additional chapter on 
the same subject. There may possibly at first have stood in 
the chapter still retained some such clause or sentence regard- 
ing the limits of obedience as we find in the corresponding 
chapter of some of the Genevan symbolical books,’ and this 
may have been the matter deemed unfit to be “ entreated of” 
at that time, and recommended by the revisers to be omitted ; 
or it may be that, after all, their recommendation and the sug- 
gestions of the English Ambassador were not followed in this 
instance, and that we have the chapter still as it was originally 
framed.’ 

In endeavouring to form an estimate of the real merits of this 
Confession, we must make due allowance for the circumstances 
in which it was composed, and not look, on the one hand, for an 
exhaustive and logical elaboration of the several doctrines of 
the system and nicely-balanced statement of complementary 
truths, or, on the other, for a careful avoidance of incidental 
expressions which seem dogmatically to determine points not 
fully or directly handled. Yet if we make such allowance, 


1 Vol. ii. p. 92. 

2 At vero in prefectorum obedientia unum semper excipiendum ne ab ejus 
obedientia nos deducat, cujus decretis regum omnium jussa cedere par est . . 
Adversus ipsum si quid imperent nullo sit nec loco nec numero, sed illa potius 
sententia locum habeat, obediendum Deo magis quam hominibus. 

3 This seems to be the opinion of Dr Laing. See vol. vi. p. 121, of his 
edition of Knox’s works. Indeed one can hardly read chapter xviii. without 
having a suspicion induced that Knox may have proved too strong for them 
in regard to some of the most harsh expressions, as well as in regard to the 
chapter in question. 
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and peruse the work not onlyin the now obsolete Scotch, but also 
in the neat Latin version which often accompanies it, we shall 
not hesitate to own that it holds a distinguished place among 
the Confessions of that age, and is a credit to our Reformer 
and his associates. Coinciding not unfrequently in expression, 
and agreeing generally in its definitions of doctrine with the 
other Reformed or Calvinistic Confessions (an agreement which 
its framers explicitly testified by inserting, among the subordi- 
nate standards of their Church, Calvin’s Catechism, and the 
later Helvetic Confession), the Scottish Confession had charac- 
teristics of its own,—a framework rather historical than dog- 
matic, and a liberal and manly, yet reverend and cautious 
spirit. It probably contributed to mould the early Scot- 
tish theology into a form somewhat less minute and rigid than 
the Swiss, yet considerably less vague and indefinite than the 
earlier English. 

The first topic deserving of notice from the place it holds 
both in the preface and in the body of this treatise, is the dis- 
tinct and hearty acknowledgment of the supreme authority of 
the written Word of God, or the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, which books are briefly but sufficiently defined as 
those “ which of the ancient have been reputed canonical.”' In 
these they affirm “that all things necessary to be believed for 
the salvation of mankind are sufficiently expressed,” and to 
these they desire in all things to conform, protesting that if 
any man should note any article or sentence in their confession 
contrary to the Scriptures, and should, “of his gentleness,” ad- 
monish them of the same, they “do promise him satisfaction 
from the mouth of God (that is, from the Holy Scriptures) or 
else reformation of that which he shall prove to be amiss.” In 
the opening chapter, the unity and attributes of God, and the 
trinity of persons in the Godhead, are briefly but definitely 
treated of;? and in subsequent chapters the divinity of our 


1 Libros qui ab infantia usque ecclesia semper habiti sunt canonici.—- 
Latin Version of Confession. 

2 The sources from which this chapter was taken can still be pretty clearly 
traced. I place in parallel columns its statements, and those of the two 
Confessions from which it was probably taken :— 

We confess and acknowledge one Je confesse qu’il y a un seul Dieu 
only God, to whom only we must auquel il nous faut tenir, pour le ser- 
cleave, whom only we must serve, vir, adorer, et y avoir notre fiance et 
whom only we must worship, and in refuge.— Confession subscribed by Stu- 
whom only we must put our trust. dents in Academy at Geneva, 


Nha 
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blessed Lord is more fully asserted, and the “heresies of Arius, 
Marcion, Eutyches, Nestorius, and such others as either did 
deny the eternity of His Godhead, or the verity of His human 
nature, or confounded them, or yet divided them,” are speci- 
fically rejected.'. The second chapter treats of the creation 
and fall of our first parents, while the third treats of the effects 
of the fall in language no less explicit than that of the other 
Calvinistic Confessions, and as it not only clearly embodies the 
teaching of our Reformers on this subject, but gives a brief 
summary of their views regarding the application of the 
remedy, it may be as well to quote it at length. It is as 
follows : 


“ By which transgression, commonly called original sin, was the image 
of God utterly defaced in man, and he and his posterity of nature become 
enemies to God, slaves to Satan, and servants unto sin.?/ Insomuch that 
death everlasting has had, and shall have dominion over all that have 
not been, are not, or shall not be, regenerated from above, which regene- 
ration is wrought by the power of the Holy Ghost working in the hearts 
of the elect of God an assured faith in the promise of God, revealed to 
us in His Word, by which faith we apprehend Christ Jesus with the 
graces and benefits promised in Him.” 


After this follow several chapters on the history of the pro- 
mises of redemption, the preparation for the coming of the 





Who is eternal, infinite, unmea- I believe and confess my Lord God 








surable, incomprehensible, omnipo- 
tent, invisible, one in substance, and 
yet distinct in three persons—the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.— 
Old Scottish Confession. 

1 We condemn the damnable and 
pestilent heresies of Arius, Marcion, 
Eutyches, Nestorius, and such others. 


eternal, infinite, unmeasurable, in- 
comprehensible, and invisible, one in 
substance, and three in persons—Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost.— Confes- 
sion of English Congregation at Geneva. 

Idcirco detestor omnes hxreses huic 
principio contrarias puta Marcionis, 
Manetis, Nestorii, Eutychetis, et 








similium.”—Genevan Confession. 

* Extraneum ab omni benedictione Dei, Satane mancipium, sub peccati 
jugo captivum, horribili denique exitio destinatum et jam implicitum.— 
Calvin’s Institutes, Edition 1536. 

3 It has been questioned if this description of faith is one which Calvin 
and his stricter followers would have used. But nothing is more common, 
even in the earliest edition of his ‘‘ Institutes,” than to find him describing 
faith as the apprehension of Christ with His gifts or graces, as well as with 
His righteousness: ‘‘Apprehendimus ac obtinemus et . . . Christi dona 
amplectimur, quod ipsum est habere veram, ut decet, fidem ;” ‘‘ Hec omnia 
nobis a Deo offeruntur ac dantur in Christo Domino nostro nempe remissio 
peccatorum gratuita, . . . dona et gratie Spiritus Sancti si certa fide ea am- 
plectimur.” 
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promised Redeemer, the dignity and constitution of His person, 
His incarnation, sufferings, death, resurrection, and ascension, 
and the blessed effects of them. In one of these chapters, dis- 
tinct reference is made to “ that eternal and immutable decree ” 
from which the appointment of the God-man as our Redeemer, 
and “all our salvation springs and depends ;” and in another, 
all that is good in us is traced up to that decree of the eternal 
God, who of mere grace*elected us in Christ Jesus, His Son, 
before the foundation of the world was laid. The same mys- 
terious subject is again referred to in the sixteenth chapter, 
which treats of the Church, and, like the earlier Confession 
used by Knox’s congregation at Geneva and our later Con- 
fession, identifies that invisible but real Church which is the 
body and spouse of Christ Jesus, with the elect of all ages, 
nations, and tongues, so that, “as without Christ Jesus there 
is neither life nor salvation, so shall there none be participant 
thereof but such as the Father hath given unto His Son,” and 
who in time come unto Him. Many individual expressions 
occurring in these chapters can be clearly traced to one or 
other of Calvin’s Confessions, or to the earlier editions of his 
“Institutes ;"" but the only Confession I can remember, in 


! The following are a few specimens of close verbal coincidence between 
the Scottish Confession and the earlier editions of Calvin’s ‘‘ Institutes :” 





1. It behoved that the Son of God 
should descend unto us, and take 
Himself a body of our body, flesh of 
our flesh, and bone of our bone, and 
so become the Mediator betwixt God 
and man, giving power to so many as 
believe on Him to be the sons of God. 

2. Whatsoever we have tint in 
Adam is restored unto us again. 

3. It behoved farther the Messias 
and Redeemer to be very God and 
very man, because He was to under- 
lie the punishment due to our trans- 
gressions, and to present Himself in 
the presence of His Father's judg- 
ment as in our person, to suffer for 
our transgression and inobedience, be 
death to overcome Him that was the 
author of death. But because the 
only Godhead could not suffer death, 
neither yet could the only manhood 
overcome the same, He joined both 


Filii Dei sumus quod naturalis Dei 
Filius sibi corpus ex corpore nostro, 
carnem ex carne nostra ossa ex ossi- 
bus nostris composuit ut idem nobis- 
cum esset, 


Ut quod in Adamo perdidimus 
Christus restitueret. 

Preeterea sic nostra referebat, ver- 
um esse Deum et hominem qui Re- 
demptor noster futurus esset. . Pro- 
diit ergo verus homo, Dominus noster, 
Adz personam induit. . . ut Patri se 
obedientem pro eo exhiberet ut car- 
nem nostram in satisfactionem justo 
Dei judicio statueret ac sisteret, ut in 
eidem carne peccati ponam persol 
veret. Quum denique mortemnec solus 
Deus sentire, nec solus homo superare 
posset, humanitatem cum divinitate 
sociavit ut alterius imbecillitatem 
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which a similar though shorter history of the preparation for 
the coming Redeemer is given, is the “Compendium Doc- 
trine ” of Alasco,’ which may be regarded as the Confession of 
Faith, not only of the ministers, but also of the members, of 
the Church of the Foreigners in London. Knox was brought 
into contact with them both in London and in Frankfort, 
agreed with them generally in opinion, and largely adopted 
their forms and arrangements. 

The group of chapters succeeding that just mentioned, treats 
of the nature and work of the Holy Spirit, the cause of good 
works, the works which are reputed good, the perfection of the 
Law of God, and the imperfection of man. Those who have 
overlooked the explicit statement in the third chapter regard- 
ing the depravity of man, have generally overlooked or failed 
to perceive the full significance of the emphatic statements in 
the twelfth chapter regarding our entire dependence for 
spiritual renovation and all good on the Holy Spirit. The 
words are: 

“ Of nature we are so dead, so blind, and so perverse, that neither can 


we feel when we are pricked, see the light when it shines, nor assent to 
the will of God when it is revealed, unless the Spirit of the Lord Jesus 





morti in peenam persolveret, alterius 
virtute adversus mortem in victoriam 
luctaretur. 


together in one person, that the im- 
becility of the one should suffer and 
be subject to death which we had de- 
served: and the infinite and invin- 
cible power of the other, to wit, the 
Godhead, should triumph, and pur- 
chase to us life, liberty, and perpetual 
victory. 

4. That He, being the clean, inno- 
cent Lamb of God, was damned in 
the presence of an earthly judge, that 
we should be absolved before the 
tribunal seat of our God. 

5. Suffered the cruel death of the 
cross, which was accursed by the 
sentence of God. 

6. Suffered for a season the wrath 
of His father which sinners had de- 


Judicis scilicet sententia damnatus 
pro nocente et malefico ut apud sum- 
mi judicis tribunal ejus damnatione 
absolveremur. 


Crucifixus in cruce que Dei lege 
maledicta fuerat. 


Divini judicii horrorem et severi- 
tatem sensisse . . . luens penas non 








served, But yet we know that He 
continued the only well-beloved and 
blessed Son of His Father, even in the 
midst of His anguish and torment. 


1 Alasco’s Works, vol. ii. pp. 296, 298. 


sux... sed nostre iniquitati. Neque 
tamen intelligendum est patrem illi 
unquam iratum fuisse. Quomodo en- 
im dilecto filio, in quo illi complaci- 
tum est, irasceretur. 
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quicken that which is dead, remove the darkness from our minds, and 
bow our stubborn hearts to the obedience of His blessed will.”! 


And again : 


“ As we willingly spoil ourselves of all honour and glory of our own 
creation and redemption, so do we also of our regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation.” 


These statements, however they may be viewed by others, 
seem to me no less explicit than those of the later Confession, 
which have been sometimes contrasted with them, “This 
effectual call is of God’s free and special grace alone, not from 
anything at all foreseen in man, who is altogether passive 
therein until, being quickened and renewed by the Holy 
Spirit, he is thereby enabled to answer this call, and to em- 
brace the grace offered and conveyed in it.” The last of this 
group of chapters contains the fullest and most direct exposi- 
tion the Confession embodies of the views of its framers in the 
article of Justification. It is as follows : 


“It behoves us to apprehend Christ Jesus with His justice and satis- 
faction, who is the end and accomplishment of the Law, by whom we are 
set at this liberty that the curse and malediction of God fall not upon us, 
albeit we fulfil not the same inall points. For God the Father beholding 
us in the body of His Son Christ Jesus, accepts our imperfect obedience 
as it were perfect, and covers our works, which are defiled with many 
spots, with the justice of His Son.” 





1 «*Sunt autem dona Spiritus Sancti, per quem regeneramur, e diaboli po- 
testate et vinculis explicamur, in filios Dei gratuito adoptamur, ad omne 
opus bonum sanctificamur.”— Calvin. 

2 There is hardly one of these expressions that may not be found in Cal- 
vin’s *‘ Institutes,” or the Genevan Confessions :— 

It behoves us to apprehend Christ — Confiteor nos justificari per fidem 
Jesus with His justice and satisfac- qudtenus per eam apprehendimus 
tion. Jesum Christum. 

We are set at this liberty that the Omni execratione que nobis in- 
curse and malediction of the law fall cumbebat eximeremur dum in eum 
not upon us. traduceret. Fides, in Christi dam- 

natione absvlutionem, benedictionem 
in maledictione, apprehendit. 

God the Father beholding us in the Ubi nos in filii sui communionem 
body of His Son Christ Jesus, accepts semel recepit, opera nostra grata ac- 
our imperfect obedience as it were ceptaque habet, non quod ita pro- 
perfect. mereantur sed quia condonaté eorum 

imperfectione, nil in illis intuetur, 
nisi quod a Spiritu suo profectum, 
purum ac sanctum est. 
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To the same effect it is said in chapter xxv., that— 


‘* Albeit sin remain and continually abide in these our mortal bodies, 
yet it is not imputed unto us, but is remitted and covered with Christ’s 
justice.” 


It has been questioned whether we have in these statements 
the doctrine taught generally in the Reformed Churches re- 
garding the “articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesia.” This 
can be a question only with those who forget that the Church 
which received this Confession, and required her adult members 
to assent to the heads of it, appointed for the instruction of her 
youth the Catechism, in which the doctrine of Calvin is stated in 
his own words ; and that the very men who, in 1560, drew it up, 
in 1566, along with their brethren met in General Assembly, 
declared of the later Helvetic Confession, which is admitted 
to contain what has been termed the Lutherano-Calvinian 
view, that therein was “ most faithfully, holily, piously, and, 
indeed, divinely explained,” whatever they had taught and 
continued to teach, and that in consequence they felt con- 
strained, “ not only to express their approval, but their exceed- 
ing commendation of every chapter and of every sentence,” 
save one relating to holidays. It may be taken for granted 
they knew their own meaning and that of their Swiss brethren;' 


Covers our works, which are defiled Nulle nostre sordes aut immun- 
with many spots, with the justice of ditie imperfectionis imputantur, sed 
His Son. illa puritate Christi ac perfectione 

velut sepultz conteguntur. Cujus 
perfectione tegatur nostra imperfectio. 

! Considerable ingenuity has been expended in the attempt to shew that 
the words, ‘‘ whois the end and accomplishment of the law,” are to be under- 
stood in some other than their most obvious and commonly received meaning. 
Without questioning the competency of such ingenious exposition, were a 
case raised before the Judicial Committee of a modern Privy Council to have 
the expounder tried and condemned as a heretic, I venture to think that 
when the matter to be determined is rather what, in point of fact, did Knox 
and his associates hold and teach, the following brief quotation from the 
‘* godly and perfect” treatise of Balnaves, must go pretty near to settle it :— 
‘* Christ is the end of the law (unto righteousness) to all that believe, that is, 
Christ is the consummation and fulfilling of the law, and that justice which 
the law requireth, and all they which believe in Him are just by imputation 
through faith, and for His sake are repute and accepted as just.” See Laing’s 
Knox, vol. iii. p. 492. 1f more than this has been taught in recent times, I 
should be inclined to trace it, with Principal Lee, to Jonathan Edwards, or 
perhaps, even to Dr Owen, rather than to the Westminster divines. 


VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXIX. G 
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the more especially as Stihelin, whose impartiality and _his- 
torical reputation will not be challenged, has adduced the 
statement in chapter xv. as one of his proofs that Calvin him- 
self could not have framed the Confession otherwise than 
Knox has done.' 

The nature of the Church, and the notes by which the true 
Church is to be discerned, are explained in chapters xvi. and 
xviii. As in most of the other Reformed or Calvinistic Con- 
fessions, greater prominence is assigned to the invisible Church, 
consisting of the elect of all times and nations, than to the 
general visible Church, embracing all who profess faith in 
Christ, and submit to the discipline He has prescribed. The 
notes by which it may be discerned whether any branch of 
the professing Church is indeed part of the true Kirk of Christ, 
are stated negatively not to be antiquity, title usurped, lineal 
descent, place appointed, nor multitude of men approving, 
as Roman Catholics were wont to allege; but positively to 
be the true preaching of the Word of God, the right adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and ecclesiastical discipline uprightly 
ministered as the Word of God prescribes. “These articles,” 
as Principal Lee has so pithily expressed it, “have been almost 
as disagreeable to some Episcopalian writers as they were to 
the most servile adherents of the Pope. It is thought a most 
dangerous omission to make no mention of uninterrupted 
succession and conveyance of authority from the Apostles. 
This omission has been somewhat incorrectly charged against 
the Reformers of our Church. They do certainly mention 
lineal succession, but they mention it only to disown it. They 
say, that though the Jewish priests in our Saviour’s time 
lineally descended from Aaron, yet no man of sound judgment 
will grant that they were the Church of God.” They farther 
assert, that wherever the three notes given above are found, 
and continue for any time (be the number never so few, above 
two for three), there, without all doubt, is the true Kirk of 
Christ, who, according to His promise, is in the midst of them; 
and in this they are borne out, not only by Calvin, but by 
Luther, who boldly affirmed:—* Were I the only man_on earth 
that held by the Word, I alone would be the Church, and I 
would be justified in pronouncing of all the rest of the world, 
that it was not the Church.” 


1 Stihelin’s Johannes Calvin, vol. ii. p. 88. 
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The only other parts of the Confession I deem it necessary 
to refer to in this review of it, are the chapters relating to the 
Sacraments, and the right use of them. It was asserted some 
years ago by a leader of modern thought in Scotland, that 
Knox did not go beyond the Zwinglian doctrine regarding the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; and that his order for the 
administration of it was a bold protest against the mystical 
jargon which Luther employed, and from which Calvin was 
not free. When he made this assertion, he forgot that the 
address in Knox’s Order for the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper is little else than a translation of that in Calvin’s 
Liturgy, and teaches exactly the same doctrine. This doctrine 
is no less explicitly taught in the Confession; and Stahelin, 
whose competence to judge in the matter cannot be questioned, 
maintains that the Zwinglian doctrine is as explicitly rejected 
as the Romano-Lutheran, and that the language, as well as 
the doctrine, closely resembles Calvin’s. The text of the 
common editions of the Confession speaks of two “chief” sacra- 
ments only as being appointed under the New Testament as 
well as under the Old. From this expression, some who are more 
familiar with Anglican than with Calvinistic formularies, 
have concluded that Knox, like some of the earlier English 
Reformers, attributed a quasi sacramental character to some 
of the other rites regarded as sacraments by the Romanists. 
But in the copy of the Confession re-printed in Dr Laing’s 
edition of Knox’s History, the word “chief” is omitted in the 
second instance, and the clause runs, two sacraments only. 
Perhaps it will be accepted as some confirmation of the cor- 
rectness of this reading, that it is identical with that found in 
Alasco’s “ Epitome Doctrine Ecclesiarum Frisie Orientalis,” 
from which treatise the opening sentence of chapter xxi. may 
possibly have been taken, though the verbal coincidence with 
the early edition of Calvin’s “Institutes” is in some respects 
more marked. 

Such are the main contents and general bearing of this 
ancient Scottish Confession. Notwithstanding the confident 
assertions to the contrary made of late both within and without 
the Presbyterian Churches, I venture to think that no one who, 

1 The other sacraments, besides the ‘‘ duo precipua vel ordinaria,” recog- 


nised by Calvin and Alasco, were the bow in the cloud, the fleece of Gideon, 
the sign given to Hezekiah, &c. 
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with a good conscience, could sign that Confession, and answer 
in the affirmative the questions regarding election put to can- 
didates for the ministry at their ordination, need hesitate to 
put his name to that which, in 1647, was received as in nothing 
contrary to the former, and held its place alongside of it, even 
after the restoration of Charles II., and under the Episcopal 
regime.’ Most assuredly, at least, no one need hesitate to do 
so who would have put his name to that Confession which was 
drawn up in the time of the first Episcopacy. That is quite 
as distinctively Calvinistic as the Westminster Confession, while 
it ventures incidentally to determine some points the West- 
minster Divines have wisely left undetermined. It can advance 
no claim to the terse English style, the logical accuracy, the 
judicial calmness, and intimate acquaintance with early patristic 
theology, which characterise that mature product of the faith 
and thought of the more learned Puritans of the South. I 
confess it has long appeared to me that there is somewhat to 
be said in favour of the opinion, that Scottish Presbyterianism 
gained quite as much as it lost by being brought into contact 
with the broader, richer, and decidedly more Catholic spirit of 
the South, and adding to its earlier symbolical books those 
which it still holds in common with almost all the orthodox 
Presbyterians of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

II. Our Reformers’ views regarding the form and order of pub- 
lic worship must be gathered chiefly from their Book of Common 
Order. The exclusive authority of this book—originally drawn 
up for the use of Knox’s congregation at Geneva—was not 
asserted by the General Assembly till 1564; but even in 1560, 
the First Book of Discipline indicated a very marked preference 
for its regulations, spoke of it as the Book of owr Common 
Order already used in some churches, specially commended 
its form for administration of the Lord’s Supper, and in giving 
directions for the celebration of the sacraments and marriage, 
and for the burial of the dead, it followed closely the regula- 
tions of this book. In 1561, the Abbot of Crossraguel, in his 
Oration, alluded to it in such a way as implied that it was 





1«The Confession of Faith made by Mr Knox, and ratified in Parlia- 
ment by King James VI., together with the Westminster Confession 
(both agreed on by the General Assembly of Presbyters), are owned next to 
the Word of God, by both parties, as the Standard of the doctrine of our 
Church.” —Case of Suffering Church of Scotland. 
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then well known and in general use. In 1562, the General 
Assembly enjoined the observance of a uniform order in the 
administration of the sacraments and the celebration of 
marriage according to the Order of Geneva; and in 1564 it 
further ordained, that “every minister, exhorter, and reader, 
should have one of the Psalm Books lately printed in Edin- 
burgh, and use the order contained therein in prayers, 
marriages, and ministration of the sacraments.” There seems 
sufficient reason to believe that for some years before the 
establishment of the Reformed Church, the morning and 
evening prayers, along with the lessons from Holy Scripture, 
as contained in the Prayer Book of Edward VL., were used, at 
least, in part of the assemblies held by the Reformers for 
worship and mutual edification, and perhaps they may have 
continued to be so used for a year or two afterwards. But it 
is now ascertained that, as early as 1556 or 1557, Knox had 
recommended, and that soon after some of the more fully 
organised congregations adopted, a form of service more simple, 
and more nearly resembling the Genevan than the Anglican.! 
It is known that when the treaty of peace was being negotiated 
in July 1560, the ministers and congregations of Scotland, 
thinking their own profession, after the order and discipline 
of Geneva, to be more pure than the Anglican, as containing no 
other ceremonies than are expressly mentioned in the Scriptures, 
“wald not ressave or admit any uther.”* Randolph, the 
English Ambassador, in his letters to his Government, not 
only admits that they “ were loath to remit anything of that 
which they have received,” but also, that their practice at this 
early date was not very dissimilar to that of their successors 
in the next century. “The Bishop of Galloway,” he says, 
“preacheth earnestly, and prayeth heartily for the Queen’s 
Majesty our Sovereign, and greatly extolleth her benefits; Mr 
Willock, specially by name, prayeth both for France and Eng- 
land; Mr Knox, universally, for all princes living in the fear 
of God, desiring Him to turn the hearts of others, and to send 
them in the right way.” About the same period, in one of his 
letters to Mrs Locke, Knox links together Mr Parson’s pattering 


' The letter has been reprinted in vol. iv. of Dr Laing’s edition of his works, 
and the passage to which reference is made may be found on pp. 137-139. 

? Explanation of Bishop Leslie, quoted by Dr Laing, in a note, p. 82, vol. ii. 
of Knox’s Works. See also Lorimer’s Scottish Reformation, pp. 255, 261, &c. 
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of his constrained prayers and the mass-monging of Mr Vicar 
and of his wicked companions in such a way as shews he was 
no great admirer of the one or the other.’ In tolerating for a 
little the use of the morning and evening services of the 
Prayer Book of Edward VI., our Reformers can be judged 
inconsistent only by those who do not know that in the time 
of the good King Edward, considerably greater latitude was 
allowed in the celebration of those services than has ever since 
been suffered in the sister Church. The minister, for instance, 
was expressly permitted to shorten them according to his dis- 
cretion, when a sermon or other divine ordinance was to follow.? 
He had a sort of sanction for any neglect of minuter directions 
as to kneeling, crossing, &c., from a general rubric, which 
intimated that these things were to be left free to every man 
to do therein as God should move his heart. He had also a 
pretty full indulgence practically conceded for deviating from 
the strict injunctions of the book in regard to surplices and 
other ecclesiastical vestments, the rigid enforcement of which, 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, produced great misery and 
discontent at the time, and paved the way for more and greater 
in the days of her successors. It is by no means so clear as 
some have recently asserted it to be, that Knox used this 
Liturgy regularly when he was in England acting as one of 
the Court chaplains and special preachers in the time of 
Edward VI. At least, it was not necessary that he should do 
so in the office he held, as the special preachers of that day 
often delivered their discourses in the open air, and used before 
them only a short prayer, similar to that which is still employed 
by the University preachers at Oxford and Cambridge. It was 
not till a considerably later period that, to gall tender con- 
sciences, it was required of all lecturers and special preachers 
that they should also personally read the Liturgy so many 
times every year. It can be established on the best of all 
authority—Knox’s own testimony—that he neither approved 
of, nor conformed to, the communion office, nor would exchange 
the post of a humble preacher for that of Rector of an English 
parish or Bishop of an English diocese. 

As has been already mentioned, the exclusive authority of 
the Book of Common Order as a guide and aid to ministers in 


? Knox’s Works, vol. vi. p. 13. 
®? Liturgies of Edward VL, Parker Soc. edition, p. 158. * Ibid. p, 157. 
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conducting public worship and administering the Sacraments, 
was asserted by the General Assembly in 1564. It continued 
to hold the place thus given to it down to 1637, when it was 
superseded, in so far as the civil authorities were concerned, 
first, by what is known as Archbishop Laud’s Liturgy, and 
then by an ordinance of the Privy Council (no doubt issued at 
the instance of the disappointed Prelates) which required that, 
till further order should be taken, neither the new nor the old 
Liturgy should be used in the public services, but only those 
prayers which the ministers had been accustomed to “make” 
before and after their sermons. Thus the Bishops themselves 
became the unwitting instruments of first setting aside a 
partially liturgic, and introducing a wholly extemporary, form 
of worship into Scotland. There is no reason for holding that 
the Book of Common Order, while it continued in use, was 
regarded as more than a guide or model, at least to the 
ordained ministers, or was ever meant to be enacted or observed 
as a rigid Liturgy. It has indeed been maintained, even in 
recent times, and by ministers of the Established Church, that 
“the idea of extemporaneous prayer as an appropriate vehicle 
of public devotion, was one quite unknown to the Reformation.” 
But this cannot be made good with respect to any of the 
Calvinistic Churches, and certainly least of all with respect to 
the Church of Scotland at any period of its history. Our 
Reformers laid it down in their First Book of Discipline as a 
fixed principle, that neither “ the clipping of their crowns, nor 
the greasing of their fingers, nor the blowing of the dumb dogs 
called Bishops, neither the laying on of their hands, maketh 
true ministers of Jesus Christ, but the Spirit of God, first 
inwardly moving the heart to seek to enter into the holy 
calling for Christ’s glory and the profit of the Kirk, and there- 
after, the nomination of the people, the examination of the 
learned, and public admission, make men lawful ministers.” 
They distinctly taught, that no one was to be regarded as a 
lawful minister of Christ, into whose mouth Christ had not put 
some word of exhortation; and they expressly encouraged their 
ministers to look for their Master's aid in praying as well as in 
preaching. Hence, throughout the Book of Common Order, 
they carefully abstained from imposing the ipsissima verba of 
particular forms as rigidly binding, or even from encouraging 
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their ministers to rest contented with the stated repetition of 
them. 


“When the congregation is assembled,” are its tolerant rubrics, “ the 
minister useth one of these two confessions, or like in effect.” . . . “This 
done, the people sing a psalm altogether in a plain tune, which ended, 
the minister prayeth for the assistance of God’s Holy Spirit as the same 
shall move his heart, and so proceedeth to the sermon.” “The minister, 
after the sermon, useth this prayer following, or such like.” “Then the 
people sing a psalm, which ended, the minister pronounceth one of these 
blessings, and so the congregation depart.” 


Such are its few and simple directions for the ordinary form 
of public worship; and as if even these might fail to beget in 
the minds of some a sense of their freedom from minute re- 
strictions and a burdensome ritual, it is added : 


“Tt shall not be necessary for the minister, daily, to repeat all things 
before-mentioned ; but, beginning with some manner of confession to 
proceed to the sermon, which ended, he either useth the prayer for all 
estates before-mentioned, or else prayeth as the Spirit of God shall move 
his heart, framing the same according to the time and matter he hath 
entreated of.”? 


To the same effect, in the “First Book of Discipline,” after 
recommending that in all the large towns there should be 
daily prayer, and, at least, one week-day sermon, our Refor- 
mers subjoin : 


“What day the public sermon is, we can neither require nor greatly 
approve that the common prayers be publicly used, lest that we should 
either foster the people in superstition who come to the prayers as they 
come to mass, or else give them occasion that they think them no prayers 
which be made before and after sermons.” 


The same thing is confirmed by many of the rubrics of the 
occasional services in the “Book of Common Order,”* and by 
the express testimony of Calderwood, Row, and others who 
officiated as ministers of the Church while the book was in 


' “The Book of Common Order” is reprinted in vols. iv. and vi. of the 
recent edition of Knox’s works. 

2 « Knox’s Works,” vol. vi. p. 421. ‘* The exhortation and prayers of 
every several exercise we have remitted to be gathered by the discreet min- 
isters. Time pressed us so that we could not frame them in such order as 
was convenient, neither yet thought we it so expedient to pen prayers unto 
men, as to teach them with what heart and affection, and for what causes, 
we should pray in this great calamity.” See also pp. 428, 470, &c. Even 
the Order of Excommunication might be ‘‘ contracted or enlarged as the 
wisdom of the discreet minister shall think expedient.” 
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use. The first-named of these, though entertaining so strong 
a regard for its venerable forms that, even on the approval of 
the Westminster Directory, in 1645, he is said to have opposed 
the adoption of any Act expressly abrogating it, yet does not 
hesitate in his “ Altare Dumascenum,” thus to speak of the 
nature and extent of the submission expected to be given to it : 


“Habemus quidem nos etiam in Ecclesid nostra Agendas et ordinem 
in sacris celebrandis servandum, sed nemo alligatur precibus aut exhorta- 
tionibus liturgie nostre ; proponuntur tantum ut paradigmata, quibus 
precum aut exhortationum materia et forma quoad substantialia indi- 
cantur, non ut eisdem verbis adstringantur ministri. Totos ego tredecim 
annos quibus functus sum ministerio, sive in sacramentis, sive in aliis, 
sacris celebrandis exhortationibus aut precibus que in Agenda nostra 
extant, nunquam usus sum. Sic etiam alii complures, et omnibus etiam 
liberum est idem facere.”? 


Henderson also says that they are “not tied to set forms 
and words,” and Row thus expresses himself in regard to the 


Liturgy by which it was attempted to supplant the “Book of 
Common Order”: 


“Though they amend all these errours, and that in all the Service 
Book there were no material errour at all, neither mass nor popish 
ceremony ; and though they should read nothing but Canonical Scrip- 
ture, yea say that all their prayers and exhortations were merely words 
of Holy Scripture, yet it is not lawfull to introduce a reading ministry, 
and to stint men (gifted of God, who have the spirit of their calling, able 
ministers of the gospel, who have the spirit of adoption teaching them to 
pray, Gal. iv. 6 ; Rom. viii. 26 ; and to whom God has opened a doore of 
utterance, to speak the gospel with boldness, having touched their lips 
with a coall from his own altar) to such a Liturgy as is to be made the 
only forme of God’s publick worship. For though I confess good use 
may be made of a formed Liturgy in publick service, to serve for a rule 
to other kirks to fall on the like way, finding it warranted by the Word, 
and to be as a monument to the posterity, who thence may learn what 
forms have been, are, and ought to be used; and that it may lead the 
way, and be a directory to those that are beginning in the ministry ; yet 
certainly reading of prayers and exhortations is not the way whereby the 
Lord in His Word hath apoynted His servants of_the ministry to worship 
Him, or to convert, edify, and comfort, or strengthen soulls ; but seing 
they have received gifts for praying and preaching, they ought to 
stirre up the gift of God, and putt the talent to use ; and though in their 
privat studies they may borrow some help from other men’s gifts and 


1 « Altare Damascenum,” p. 613, edition of 1623. In this and the pre- 
ceding page I have made use of materials contributed by me some years ago 
to a ‘‘ Report on Innovations in Public Worship.” 
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labours, yet neither is it lawfull for a man to tye himself, or for bishops to 
tye all ministers to a prescript and stinted forme of words in prayer and 
exhortation.” ' 


It is plain, therefore, that the General Assembly, by the 
sanction it gave to the “Book of Common Order,” did not 
mean to restrict its ordained ministers to the use of a certain 
unvarying form of words, but to provide such a- Directory or 
model as would guide them in “the substance and right 
ordering of all the parts of divine worship,” and assist the 
Readers and others not fully admitted to the ministry of the 
Word, through whose special aid alone they were able, in a 
time of so great dearth of qualified ministers, to supply the 
spiritual destitution of their countrymen. Nor in granting 
such an amount of liberty, at least to their ordained ministers, 
did they, as has been so confidently asserted, follow a course 
which was altogether novel, but rather, as in several other 
things, carried out more thoroughly and consistently what 
others of the Reformed had at least partially adopted. In 
almost all the Calvinistic Liturgies the prayers are left partly 
free, and in several of them no form is furnished even as a 
guide or model for the prayer immediately preceding the 
sermon (and the same might be said of some of the earlier 
Lutheran Agend-bicher). In the Churches of Basle, which 
probably, in this respect, only followed the general practice of 
the Churches of East Switzerland, Hagenbach informs us 
that there was, for fifty years after the Reformation, no form 
of prayer, before or after sermon, imposed by public authority; 
and for fifty years longer, only the prayer after sermon “ for 
all estates and conditions of man.”* What therefore distin- 
guished our Reformers from their successors and from the 
English Puritans of the seventeeth century was, not that the 
former disapproved of or curtailed free prayer, while the 
latter advocated and encouraged it, but that the former re- 
tained, in their “Book of Common Order,” a variety of forms, 


1 * History of the Kirk of Scotland,” p. 403-4. 

2 «Von vorgeschriebenen Kirchengebeten vor und nach der Predigt finden 
wir keine Spur, vielmehr das sichere Gegentheil. . . . Ums Jahr 1589 finden 
wir zuerst das sogenannte Lob und Dankopfer und die daran gehingten 
Firbitten fiir die Obrigkeit, und die iibrigen christlichen Stinde. . . . Erst 
nach der Mitte des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts. . . . suchte man auch im 
Liturgischen die Willkiir der einzelnen in engere Schriinken zuruckzufiihren.” 
—Geschichte der ersten Basler-konfession, 8, 249-251. 
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not only as models, but also as aids to the officiating minister; 
while the latter put their Directory into such a shape, that 
even the “help and furniture” it provided, required the 
exercise of thought and care on the part of the minister to 
adapt it for use. This certainly was no great divergence, 
considering how thoroughly both parties were agreed, on the 
one hand, as to the liberty which should be left to ministers, 
and on the other, as to the limitation within which it should 
be confined. 

III. The opinions of our Reformer and his associates respecting 
the government of the Church, are to be gathered chiefly from 
the preface to the Book of Common Order, and from the First 
Book of Discipline. I believe that a careful study of these and 
some other contemporary treatises, will lead to a pretty definite 
conclusion as to what these opinions actually were, and to a 
pretty decided conviction that, like their opinions respecting 
matters of doctrine and ritual, they were substantially in har- 
mony with those to which the Scottish nation has been so long 
and firmly attached. It may be admitted that there were 
some of Knox’s associates who, whatever may have been their 
own private sentiments would, on grounds of expediency, have 
been contented to retain the former hierarchical government 
of the Church; and if, on such a point, any weight is to be 
allowed to the assertions of Spottiswoode, the Popish Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews might possibly in that case not have 
refused to follow the course taken by his relatives in St Mary’s 
College, and to remain at his post in the Reformed Church. 
But, from the issue of the compromise in their case, as well as 
from what is known of his own history and character, there is 
no reason to suppose that anything was lost to the Reformed 
Church by this temptation not being put in his way. It was 
long maintained by the leaders of the Scottish Episcopalians, 
that Knox himself, to a certain extent, yielded to the wishes 
of his less thorough-going associates, and was implicated with 
them in certain attempts to continue or restore the semblance 
of a hierarchy. In fact, some of them went so far as to assert 
that it was not till after his death that the controversy regard- 
ing the Episcopal or Presbyterian government of the Church 
was formally raised. These views, if I understand rightly, are 
now abandoned by their ablest men, and it was full time that 
they should be so. The works of Whitgift, which have been 
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republished in our own day and made more generally accessible, 
clearly shew that the controversy about the Presbyterian 
government of the Church had been formally raised even in 
England at least as early as 1568; while the later Helvetic 
Confession, which, as has been already stated, had been 
approved by the Church of Scotland at the request of Knox 
himself, as clearly shews that the principles on which the con- 
troversy hinged had been generally adopted by the followers 
of Calvin several years before. These principles were, first, 
that the names of bishop and presbyter are, in Scripture, used 
indiscriminately to denote the holder of the same office ; and, 
second, that the only office-bearers of permanent divine ap- 
pointment in the Church are the pastor, the doctor, the elder, 
and the deacon.!. This being the case, we are not guilty of 
any anachronism in attributing substantially Presbyterian 
opinions to our Reformer, even if we have to grant that the 
particular Church court, first known as the greater eldership 
or presbytery, and now exclusively enjoying the title of pres- 
bytery, existed at that time only in a rudimentary form. 

The earliest authentic document it is necessary to refer to, 
as casting light on Knox’s opinions respecting the government 
of the Church, is the introductory part of his Book of Common 
Order, the first edition of which, it will be borne in mind, was 
published as early as 1556. This part of the book treats at 
length of the permanent office-bearers of the Church, the 
manner of their election, the duties of their respective offices, 
and the assemblies they were to hold in common for the 
government of the Church. The enumeration of the office- 
bearers, and the description of their duties, is in singular agree- 
ment with what the Second Book of Discipline subsequently 
laid down. The office-bearers recognised are the minister, the 
elder, the deacon, and the doctor, and the duties assigned to 
each are such as have generally been allotted to these func- 
tionaries in the Presbyterian Churches. The terms in which 
the last-named of them is referred to are specially deserving 
of notice. They effectually close a loop-hole that might other- 
wise have been imagined to be left for the introduction of 


1 At the head of Calvin’s Ordonnances Ecclesiastique of 1541 we find the 
following :—‘‘ Ul y a quatre ordres d’offices que notre Seigneur a institue pour 
le gouvernment de son eglise, premierement les pasteurs, puis les docteurs, 
apres les anciens, quatrement les diacres.” 
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either bishop or superintendent as an essential and ordinary 
office-bearer in the Church, on the pretext that, even if he 
were so, he could be of little use in the single English con- 
gregation at Geneva. 


“ We are not ignorant,” it is said, “ that the Scriptures make mention 
of a fourth kind of ministers left to the ‘Church of Christ which are also 
very profitable where time and place doth permit ; but for lack of oppor- 
tunity in this our dispersion and exile we cannot well have the use 
thereof, and would to God it were not neglected where better occasion 
serveth.’ These ministers are called teachers or doctors, whose office is 
to instruct and teach the faithful in sound doctrine, providing with all 
diligence that the purity of the gospel be not corrupted either through 
ignorance or evil opinions.” 


Now, can it be supposed that Knox would have said all this of 
the doctor, and not a word of the superintendent, if he had 
deemed both to be of like permanence and necessity in the 
Church of Christ, or that he would have devoted several pages 
to explain the duties of the office-bearers, and their assemblies 
for the interpretation of the Scriptures and the administration 
of discipline, and not have uttered one word about the bishop, 
had he believed that that official was the chief, or even an 
essential, minister of the Church? Can it be supposed likely 
that he would do so even if there had been no bishop, as con- 
fessedly there was no doctor, among the English in Geneva, or 
possible that he could do it with Miles Coverdale,' a regularly 
consecrated bishop, attending on his ministrations and acting 
as an elder in his congregation, unless he regarded (and wished 
it to be known that he regarded) the simple presbyter as jure 
divino on a level with the diocesan bishop ? 

This examination of the introductory chapters of the Book 
of Common Order will enable us the better to understand and 
explain the parts of the First Book of Discipline respecting 
the ministers and office-bearers of the Church. Besides 
ministers, elders, and deacons generally recognised in the 


1 The great services Coverdale had rendered to the cause of Protestantism 
by his translation of the Scriptures did not suffice to blot out from the minds 
of Elizabeth and her ministers the remembrance of his connection with Knox 
and Goodman. He was welcomed at the consecration of Archbishop Parker, 
though he came in his black gown, for they could not well do that without 
him; but all Grindal’s efforts failed to secure for him a Welsh bishopric, 
or even to get him left unmolested in the parochial benefice he conferred 
on him, because he would not consent to ‘‘ wear the habits.” 
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Reformed Churches as holding offices of divine institution, 
certain other functionaries are mentioned in this treatise to 
whom special duties are assigned, at least for a time. These 
are the readers or exhorters and the superintendents, and both 
classes appear to be spoken of in such a way as to make it 
clear they were not to be permanently retained as distinct 
orders of office-bearers in the Church. Readers or exhorters 
were to be provided for those churches which could not pre- 
sently be supplied with ministers. These readers were to be 
men judged most apt distinctly to read the common prayers 
and the Scriptures, but they were to be encouraged and urged 
so to exercise their gifts that they might grow in knowledge 
and utterance, and in time might come to be entrusted with 
the power of administering the sacraments and discharging all 
the functions of the ordinary pastor. Special provision was 
made for the spiritual improvement of the readers in those 
weekly meetings for the interpretation of Scripture which, 
originally introduced among the exiles at Geneva, were after 
their return set up by them in England under the name of 
prophesyings, and in Scotland under the name of the Exercise. 
The portion of the book relating to the superintendents opens 
with a statement of the reasons which had led its framers 
“to make difference betwixt preachers at this time.” These 
last words, as has often been remarked, would have been 
unmeaning had they regarded the superintendent’s office as, 
by divine institution, superior to that of the ordinary minister. 
Accordingly, when they proceed to state in detail the reasons 
which induced them to sanction such a difference, these are 
found to be—not as in the Anglican Ordinal, that there have 
always been in the Church of Christ distinct orders of bishops 
and presbyters, nor even as in Alasco’s Book that such officers 
were in some sort necessary, though, save in matters executive, 
in no way superior to their brethren the ordinary ministers of 
the Church—but that the dearth of qualified ministers at that 
time in Scotland was so great, that if each were to be settled in 
a single town or parish, and allowed to make continual residence 
therein, the larger part of the realm would be left altogether 
destitute of that efficient spiritual training which the people 
themselves so eagerly longed for, and the Reformed leaders so 
earnestly desired to provide for them. To meet this emergency 
without being obliged to avail themselves, so generally and 
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unrestrictedly as the English had done, of the former Popish 
incumbents, they deemed it most expedient that from the 
whole number of godly and learned men then in the realm ten 
or twelve should be selected, and one assigned to each of the 
provinces into which they proposed that the realm should be 
divided, and that these should be bound to visit annually 
through its whole extent, to preach occasionally in every 
parish not provided with an ordained minister, to see to the 
administration of the sacraments, and of church discipline in 
such parishes, to preside at the meetings of the provincial 
synod, and at the examination and admission of ministers and 
readers appointed to serve at the churches, 

It used to be maintained by Scotch Episcopalians, and has 
been reiterated even in our own day, that there is hardly any 
difference to be discerned between these superintendents and 
the old bishops save the substitution of a name which is bad 
Latin for one which is good Greek. This is more smart than 
true. The following very material differences will at once 
oceur to any one acquainted with the First Book of Discipline 
and with the constitution and practice of Episcopal Churches. 
(1.) The bishop in the latter must be consecrated to his office 
by three or at least two bishops who have derived their office 
in the like lineal succession from their predecessors, whiie the 
superintendent, according to the practice of the Church of 
Scotland and the constitution of the Church of the Foreigners 
in London, might be set apart to his office by a simple pres- 
byter or ordinary minister of the church. (2.) The distinctive 
duties of the bishop are such as, according to the practice of 
the churches recognising the necessity of his office, cannot be 
delegated save to one of his own order, while there was no 
duty entrusted to the superintendent in the Church of Scotland 
which might not be devolved on a mere presbyter, and it was 
the custom of the General Assembly to delegate to ordinary 
ministers the whole functions of visitation and superintendence 
in provinces not yet provided with a permanent superintendent, 
and to do so occasionally even in the case where the former 
Popish bishop of the diocese had joined himself to the Reformed 
Church. (3.) It is not generally recognised in Episcopal 
Churches as a duty specially incumbent on the bishop, to 
preach regularly in the several churches of his diocese (certainly 
it was not expected of the English bishops who were contem- 
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porary with the Scotch superintendents)’ but it was one of the 
main duties expected of the superintendent, and one of the 
chief reasons assigned for the institution of his office, that the 
gospel might be preached from time to time in all those parishes 
not provided with a more regular preacher, and that thus men 
in every corner of the land might attain some knowledge of 
the truth and some feeling of godliness. (4) Finally, the 
bishop in all Episcopal Churches, so far as my knowledge 
extends, is allowed to claim a negative voice in Synods of his 
clergy, and can in no case be taken under discipline and judged 
by them, but only by a Synod of his own order, while the 
superintendent in the Scotch Church was merely the permanent 
moderator of Synod, and was bound to give effect to the deci- 
sion of the majority, or to carry it by appeal before a higher 
court; and he was not only liable to be judged and punished 
for neglect of duty and for personal misconduct by the General 
Assembly, but was also liable to be charged with such offences 
before his own Synod, and to be judged and punished by it. 
On these grounds I am so far from admitting that the super- 
intendent was in all respects identical with the bishop, that I 
am inclined to hold that it was just because he was so com- 
pletely stripped of all real episcopal power, that when the 
hierarchy was revived, even the most moderate of the bishops 
found they could not contain themselves within the limits 
prescribed to the superintendents, and that one of the main 
obstacles in the way of their success in the struggle with their 
refractory presbyters was occasioned by their own hasty promise 
to observe the caveats founded on the previous practice in 
the case of superintendents, and especially by their promise 
to be subject to the judgment and censure of the General 
Assembly. 

The form of Church government in Scotland was still farther 
connected with that of the Calvinistic Churches on the conti- 
nent by the establishment and gradation of Church courts— 
the General Assembly having jurisdiction over the whole 
Church, the Provincial Synod over the ministers and congrega- 
tions within a particular province, and the Session or lesser 
eldership or consistory over one or more neighbouring congre- 
gations. What afterwards came to be known as the greater 


' The jest attributed to Queen Elizabeth, that she had made a bishop but 
marred a good preacher, shews this. 
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eldership or presbytery or classical consistory' does not appear 
at first under that distinctive name. But even the germ of this 
was implanted in that weekly meeting of ministers and elders 
for the interpretation of Scripture termed the Exercise, which 
was authorised both by the Book of Common Order and the 
First Book of Discipline. It was soon established in all the 
considerable towns in Scotland where there was a fully con- 
stituted Reformed Church. It is possible that at first it may 
have confined itself to the object it was immediately intended 
to serve, and may have intervened only by advice in matters 
of discipline. Yet it was not in the nature of things that such a 
gathering of ministers and elders from neighbouring churches 
should ‘take place from week to week without such cases as 
occupied the attention of parochial consistories being discussed 
and advised on, as well as the doctrinal and critical questions 
arising out of their exercise, which they were expressly em- 
powered to dispose of. The tendencies of the institution were 
so manifest, and the powers it speedily assumed so undisguised, 
that Queen Elizabeth became alarmed, and insisted on the 
suppression of it throughout the province of Canterbury, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances and entreaties of the good 
Archbishop Grindal, and his repeated and urgent petitions 
that she would rather endeavour to confine it to its original 
purpose than suppress it altogether. In the province of York, 
where the institution had taken firmer root, and where the 
contentions between Papists and Protestants had gained more 
prominence than those between Puritans and anti-Puritans, it 
was tolerated for a considerably longer period. When in 1581 
the country was regularly divided into presbyteries, the Exer- 
cises previously existing in particular towns were merged in, 
and their work devolved on, these; and in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when Episcopacy was restored, the name 
of Presbytery was again exchanged for that of Exercise. 

Of these several Church Courts, perhaps the most distinctive 
as well as the most important is the General Assembly, which 
was originally held to represent the whole Church, and which 


1 Even the Second Book of Discipline does not sharply distinguish between 
the greater and lesser eldership or presbytery, and Gillespie admits they 
were not distinguished in the Primitive Church, though he holds both were 
needed in Scotland to do the work which the one Presbytery did in the 
Primitive Church. 
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may still, after the lapse of ages, be held substantially to do so 
—having representatives not only from each of the presbyteries, 
but also from each of the Universities and Royal Burghs in 
the kingdom. It has been wont to meet, not (as such national 
synods have generally done elsewhere) occasionally and chiefly 
for legislative purposes, that is, authoritatively to explain the 
Church’s creed and enact canons to regulate the administration 
of discipline, but frequently, and at short stated intervals, to 
review the proceedings of the inferior judicatories of the Church, 
as well as to legislate regarding matters of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. Whether its peculiar vitality in the Scottish Church 
is to be ascribed to its popular constitution, or to the fact that 
it has, in general, faithfully represented the national sentiments 
in those controversies which in successive generations have 
been agitated in our country, or whether the ground-work of 
it had not been laid long before in those national councils of 
the Church, which the Popish ecclesiastics had, under the bull 
of Pope Honorius III, deemed themselves warranted to hold 
every year, and at which the King and his nobles appear often 
to have been present ; and whether, therefore, in the mainten- 
ance of this quasi-Gallican liberty, as well as in some minor 
matters referred to by Lord Hailes, there may not have been 
a closer and more real connection between the pre- and post- 
Reformation Church in Scotland than has been commonly 
admitted, it would now perhaps be very difficult to determine. 
But it will be allowed on all hands that this venerable Court, 
which was so early established, and has subsisted almost unin- 
terruptedly since the Reformation, and has exercised such 
extensive legislative and judicial powers, is the most distinctive 
characteristic of the Scottish Church, and has had great influ- 
ence in the development of Scottish opinion and religious life. 

IV. The opinions of our Reformer and his associates regard- 
ing the discipline and practical work of the Church have hardly 
ever been made a subject of serious controversy even by those 
who have Jong called in question the commonly-received ideas 
regarding his opinions on the government of the Church. That 
which marked out the early Reformed Church of Scotland most 
distinctively among the Churches of the Reformation was the 
fact that she advocated, and resolutely carried into practical 
operation, that “ godly discipline” which they all admitted had 
been used in the Primitive Church in her best and purest days, 
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and the restoration of which, they perhaps ventured to hint, 
was much to be desired, but which yet they had not the courage 
to demand from the civil power as of essential concern to the 
well-being of the Church. Our Reformers, however, boldly 
laid down in their Confession, as one of the three distinctive 
marks of a true Church of Christ, “ecclesiastical discipline 
uprightly ministered as God’s Word prescribes, whereby vice is 
repressed and virtue nourished.” Not content to exercise such 
a discipline merely under this clause of their State-ratified Con- 
fession, they sought and obtained an explicit acknowledgment 
of the Church’s privileges in special Acts of Parliament, which 
continue in force at the present day and have enabled the 
Church of Scotland to maintain a stricter and more efficient 
discipline than any other Established Church has generally 
succeeded in carrying out. The nature and ends of this dis- 
cipline are pretty fully explained in the introductory chapters 
of the Book of Common Order, in the Book of Discipline, and 
the “ Order of Excommunication and Public Repentance.” 


“ As no city, town, house, or family,” it is affirmed in the first of these 
treatises, “can maintain their estate and prosper without policy and 
governance, even so the Church of God, which requireth more purely to 
be governed than any city or family, cannot without spiritual policy and 
ecclesiastical discipline continue, increase and flourish ; and as the Word 
of God is the life and soul of this Church, so this godly order and discipline 
is as it were sinews in the body which knit and join the members with 
decent order and comeliness, it is a bridle to stay the wicked from their 
mischiefs, it is a spur to” urge “ forward such as be slow, and negligent, 
yea and for all men it is the Father’s rod, ever in readiness to chastise 
gently the faults committed, and to cause them afterwards to live in 
more godly fear and reverence.” 


Three causes are then assigned why such discipline should be 
retained and practised in the Church, viz., that evil men may 
not be numbered among God’s children, that the good may 
not be infected by association with the ungodly, and that the 
individual corrected may be made ashamed of his fault, and so 
may be induced to repent and amend, This is said to be the 
object even of excommunication,—the highest censure the 
Church can inflict on an offending brother,—that he, being 
brought to a due sense of his sin and misery, may be saved in 
the day of the Lord. It is ordained that in regard to this last 
and highest censure, nothing is to be attempted without the 
determination of the whole Church ; and they are affectionately 
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reminded that it is their duty to take good heed “that they 
seem not more ready to expel from the congregation than to 
receive again those in whom they perceive worthy fruits of 
repentance to appear,” and “that all punishments, corrections, 
censures, and admonitions stretch no farther than God’s Word 
with mercy may lawfully bear.” The “ Order of Excommuni- 
cation and Public Repentance,” sanctioned by the General 
Assembly in 1569, long continued to be used as a directory in 
the administration of discipline. It was compiled by Knox, 
or rather abridged by him, from Alasco’s “Modus ac Ritus 
Excommunicationis,’ and his “ Ratio ac Forma Publice 
Penitentie,” used with the approbation of Edward VI. in the 
Church of the Foreigners in London. It breathes throughout a 
spirit of tender regard for erring brethren, and earnest longing 
for their recovery, quite as strongly as it manifests a spirit of 
holy zeal for the glory of God and the purity of His Church. 
In all save the most notorious and urgent cases, the offender 
was to be dealt with repeatedly, both in private and in public, 
to confess his aggravated offence, before the extreme penalty 
was inflicted on him. If these dealings and admonitions proved 
ineffectual, the minister was once more to explain the nature 
of his offence, and the frequency of the public and private 
admonitions addressed to him, was then to appeal to the elders 
and deacons to confirm the truth of what he said, and finally, 
was to ask of the whole Church if they thought such contempt 
should be suffered amongst them; and only in the event of no 
man making intercession for the erring and obstinate, was the 
minister to proceed to pronounce the fearful sentence. The 
form of absolution then appointed to be used was, with consent 
of Henderson, modified by the Westminster divines into the 
shape in which it appears in their Directory for Church Govern- 
ment and Excommunication, and was afterwards inserted in 
our “ Form of Process.” In the time of declension which arose 
after King James took the government into his own hands, 
the strict exercise of discipline became specially odious to the 
King and his gay courtiers, and incessant efforts were made to 
relax its rigour. These, however, were in general directed to 
effect this object rather by means of, than in spite of, the 
Churech—by securing that cases involving the sentence of 
excommunication should be reserved for the determination of 
the higher courts of the Church, on which the King and his 
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friends could bring their influence to bear with most effect. 
Even during the domination of the second Episcopacy, it is 
well known that kirk sessions and presbyteries were continued, 
and were allowed, with the sanction of the bishop, to maintain 
a discipline which in the present day would not be generally 
accounted lax. The grotesque penances so often resorted to 
in the times immediately succeeding the Reformation, and for 
the use of which our forefathers have been subjected to so 
much abuse and ridicule, were by no means confined to them, 
but were employed in other Churches too, in so far as they 
ever ventured to exercise discipline on notorious offenders. 
Even those melancholy trials of witches, for which they have 
been so severely blamed, were countenanced by their opponents 
quite as much as by them, and by no one more than by James 
VL, the great patron of the bishops. 

In watching over the manners of the people and administer- 
ing the discipline of the Church, elders were from the first 
associated with the ministers in the Reformed Church of 
Scotland. Thus, in part, expression was given to the principle 
that the government of the Christian community was not the 
exclusive function of the ministers, but one which was to be 
shared with them by others more immediately representing 
the congregation. 

But the thorough agreement of our Reformer’s ideas respect- 
ing the nature of the Church with those of the apostles and 
primitive Christians, comes out even more emphatically in the 
statements he makes in the First Book of Discipline and the 
Book of Common Order about the ordinary members of the 
congregation, and the arrangements he recommends for pro- 
moting their spiritual welfare and calling forth all their gifts. 
Not only are they to be allowed a voice in the choice of their 
ministers, elders, and deacons, in the exclusion of members 
from the Church, and their readmission into it, and through 
their representatives in the government of the Church generally, 
—not only are they to have week-day and Sabbath services, 
and frequent communions for their edification and growth in 
grace,—but in the principal congregations there are to be 
weekly meetings for the study and interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. At these meetings all are to be allowed to speak their 
mind and propose their doubts,—to exercise their gifts for the 
edification of their brethren, or to “ inquire as God shall move 
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their hearts and the text minister occasion.” The opening 
paragraph of chapter xii. of the First Book of Discipline shews 
us whence this remarkable institution was derived, and proves 
clearly that Neander was not the first in post-Reformation 
times who discovered the full significance of certain well-known 
passages in St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians. The 
paragraph is as follows: 


“To the end that the Kirk of God may have trial of men’s knowledge, 
judgments, graces, and utterances, as also that such as have somewhat 
profited in God’s Word may from time to time grow to a more full per- 
fection to serve the Kirk as necessity shall require, it is most expedient 
that in every town where schools and repair of learned men are, there be 
a time on one certain day every week appointed to that exercise which 
St Paul calls prophesying, the order whereof is expressed by him in these 
words :—‘ Let the prophets speak two or three and let the other judge, 
but if anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, let the former 
keep silence, for ye may all prophesy one by one, that all may learn and 
all receive consolation.’ . . . By which words of the Apostle it is evident 
that in the Kirk of Corinth, when they did assemble for that purpose, 
some place of Scripture was read, upon the which one first gave his judg- 
ment to the instruction and consolation of the auditors ; after whom did 
another either confirm what the former had said or added what he had 
omitted, or did gently correct or explain more properly where the whole 
verity was not revealed to the former ; and in case things were hid from 
the one and the other, liberty was given to a third to speak his judgment 
to the edification of the Kirk.” 


The exercise or practice here authorised by the Apostle, it 
is next affirmed, is a thing most necessary for the Kirk of God 
this day in Scotland, 

“ For thereby as said is, shall the Kirk have judgment and knowledge 
of the graces, gifts and utterances of every man within their body, the 
simple and such as have somewhat profited shall be encouraged daily to 
study and to proceed in knowledge, and the whole Kirk shall be edified, 
for this exercise must be patent to such as list to hear and learn, and 
every man shall have liberty to utter and declare his mind and knowledge to 
the comfort and edification of the Kirk.” 

Then after appointing some prudent regulations to prevent 
this liberty of prophesying from encroaching on the province 
of the regular ministry of the Church, or degenerating into a 
school for the encouragement of rash speculation instead of 
ministering to the comfort and godly edifying of the brethren, 
directions are given that the ministers of the landward parishes 
adjacent to every important town, together with the readers 
within six miles, should assist those that prophesy within the 
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towns, that they themselves may learn, or others may learn 
from them. 

“ And moreover,” it is again repeated, “ men in whom are supposed to 
be any gifts which might edify the Church if they were well employed, 
must be charged to join themselves with the session and company of 
interpreters.” . . . “ For no man may be permitted as best pleaseth him 
to live within the Kirk of God, but every man must be constrained by 
fraternal admonition and correction to bestow his labours when of the 
Kirk he is required, to the edification of others.” 

Such was the remarkable provision made by our Reformer, 
that. every adult member of the Church should enjoy such 
means of grace as were fitted to promote his growth in 
Christian knowledge as well as in spiritual life, and should 
have reasonable opportunity of using, for the glory of God and 
the good of his brethren, the gifts with which the Spirit of God . 
had furnished him. It may be questioned whether some such 
institution is not as much needed in the present day, if the 
members of the Church are to be preserved from the tempta- 
tions to doubt with which they are surrounded, and encouraged 
to supplement the labours of their ministers and elders in 
winning back those who have been seduced into the paths of 
error or sin; and whether its influence, if it were duly superin- 
tended by the office-bearers of the Church, would be less power- 
ful to preserve and reclaim than it was in those earlier times. 

But the care and anxiety of our Reformer were not confined 
to the adult members of the Church. They extended in a 
special manner to the young, and were manifested towards 
them, if possible, with more intense earnestness and loving 
tenderness. 

“ Seeing,” he says, in his importunate pleading with the nobles on their 
behalf, “ that God hath determined that His Kirk here on earth shall be 
taught, not by angels, but by men, and seeing that men are born ignorant of 
God and of all godliness . . . of necessity it is that your honours be most 
careful for the virtuous education and godly up-bringing of the youth of 
this realm, if ye either now thirst unfeignedly [for] the advancement of 
Christ’s glory, or desire the continuance of His benefits to the generation 
following ; for as the youth must succeed us, so we ought to be careful 
that they have knowledge and erudition to profit and comfort that which 
ought to be most “dear to us, to wit, the Kirk and Spouse of our Lord 
Jesus.” 

To secure this noble end, it was dee med necessary that every 
considerable town should have at least one schoolmaster 
appointed who was competent to teach grammar and the 
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Latin tongue; that in the landward parishes, if there was no 
schoolmaster provided, the reader or the minister should sup- 
ply his place ; and that in the more notable towns, especially 
the old Cathedral cities where the revenues of the prebendaries 
or of the monks might be made available, there should be a 
college in which at least logic, rhetoric, and the languages 
should be taught by competent masters, for whom, and for the 
poorer scholars attending them, suitable stipends and bursaries 
should be provided. The fruit of such an organisation, it is 
affirmed, would soon appear. 


“ For first, the youth-head and tender children shall be nourished and 
brought up in virtue in presence of their friends, by whose presence and 
watchfulness many inconveniences may be avoided into which youth 
commonly fall, either by over-much liberty, which they have in strange and 
unknown places, while they cannot rule themselves, or else for lack of good 
attendance and of such necessaries as their tender age requires. Secondly, 
the exercise of children in every Kirk shall be great instruction to the aged 
and the unlearned. Lastly, the great schools called the Universities shall 
be replenished with those that shall be apt to learning ; for this must be 
carefully provided, that no father, of what estate or condition soever he 
be, use his children at his own phantasy especially in their youth-head ; 


but all must be compelled to bring up their children in learning and 
virtue.” 


Thus boldly did our Reformer lay down the principle of com- 
pulsory education, which men in our day are hesitatingly 
adopting; but with greater consistency or daring than they 
have yet evinced, he proposed to apply the principle to the 
children of the rich and potent as well as to those of the poor 
and vicious. Those higher classes, he says, must not be per- 
mitted to let their children spend their youth in vain idleness 
as heretofore they have done, but they must be exhorted, and 
by the censure of the Kirk, compelled to train up their sons 
in good exercises, to the profit of the Kirk and Commonwealth. 
This he expects the rich to do at their own expense, while he 
desires the children of the poor to be supported at the charge 
of the Kirk. The sons neither of rich nor poor are to be per- 
mitted to reject learning if they have any aptitude for it, but 
are to be charged to continue their studies, that the Common- 
wealth may have some comfort by them. To secure this, 
discreet and learned men are to visit the schools every quarter, 
and examine what proficiency the pupils have attained. To 
these suggestions regarding primary and secondary schools, 
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succeeds a very detailed statement of the changes desired in 
the Universities to adapt them to the new order of things, and 
then the whole is summed up as follows : 


“ All other things touching the books to be read in each class, and all 
such like particular affairs, we refer to the discretion of the Masters, 
Principals, and Regents, with their well-advised Counsel ; not doubting 
that if God shall grant quietness, and give your Wisdomes grace to set 
forward letters in the sort prescribed, ye shall leave wisdom and learning 
to your posterity—a treasure more to be esteemed than any earthly treasure 
ye are able to amass for them—which, without wisdom, are more able to 
be their ruin and confusion than their help and comfort. And as this is 
most true, we leave it with the rest of the commodities to be weighed by 
your Honours’ wisdom, and set forwards by your authority, to the most 
high advancement of this Commonwealth committed to your charge.” 


These touching appeals were not made altogether in vain. 
Though neither quietness nor a large measure of grace was 
granted to the rough barons so earnestly and tenderly addressed, 
yet the goodly fabric of our Church and Commonwealth was 
reared up even in troublous times. The full and liberal adop- 
tion of the plan of national education sketched by our Reformer 
and his associates, is still much to be desiderated, and worthy 
to be striven for by the Churches which claim to represent them. 
The partial carrying out of their views, more than any other 
influence that can be named, has conduced to elevate our 
people and raise Scotland to the high rank it now holds among 
the nations. We can hardly doubt that the more complete 
realisation of them in the careful Christian training of the 
young and the adult members of the Church, and the extension 
of the blessings of education and religion to the masses now left 
to grow up in ignorance and vice, would conduce greatly to 
bring back the disaffected to the paths of peace and life, to 
raise the members of the Church in the scale of intelligence 
and virtue, to make the nobles more than ever heretofore the 
decus et tutamen patria, and to bind all classes more closely 
together in the bonds of Christian affection and patriotism. 

Having thus treated of the distinctive characteristics of the 
Scottish Reformation, I should next enlarge upon the lessons 
which, at the present day, such a review is fitted to impress on 
our minds. But from the length to which the previous part 
of my paper has extended, I must be content to make this part 
as brief as possible. 


The first and the most important lesson which should be 
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impressed on our minds by such a review of the principles of 
our Reformer and his coadjutors, is one, first, of devout grati- 
tude to God, who permitted them to embark in an enterprise 
so noble, and crowned their efforts with success so signal ; and 
next, of resolute adherence on our part to the pure and simple 
truths of the gospel, which were the life and joy of their spirits. 
It has been questioned by some even in our own day whether 
we Calvinists can really preach to our countrymen a free 
gospel, and commend to them a Saviour able and willing to 
save unto the uttermost all that come unto God by Him. This 
has arisen partly from a misinterpretation of our doctrine 
respecting the divine decrees, which has been acknowledged 
to be such by several of the greatest English divines, and of 
which the Synod of Dort has said not only that the Reformed 
Churches do not hold it, but also that they detest it with all 
their hearts, viz., “That God, of His own absolute will, and 
without any respect of sin, hath fore-ordained or created the 
greater part, or any part, of mankind to be condemned for 
ever, or that His decree is in any such sense the cause of 
infidelity or sin as it is of faith and good works.” The charge 
has arisen in part also out of a misunderstanding of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Assembly in the case of Mr Campbell 
of Row, as if along with the tenet of universal pardon the 
Assembly had condemned the doctrine, that there is such an 
infinite worth in the obedience and sacrifice of our Divine 
Redeemer that whosoever of our guilty race in truth believeth 
in Him shall not perish but have everlasting life. This, it is 
but the barest justice to admit, the Church was so far from 
attempting, that, even in the heat of the controversy, some 
who took a leading part against Mr Campbell explicitly 
acknowledged it, and the very Assembly which condemned 
him listened to a statement of it from one of his intimate 
friends who, like the Marrowmen in the preceding century, was 
allowed to remain a minister of the Church to his dying day. 
We repel therefore the charge of ultra-Calvinism, and deny 
that there is anything on this subject in our later more than 
in our earlier Confession at variance with the teaching of 
Hooker, Ussher, Leighton, Reynolds, and many others who are 
justly regarded as ornaments of the sister Church, or which 
had not been explicitly taught, almost in the same words, in the 
Lambeth or the Irish Articles. If the Presbyterian Churches 
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of Scotland cannot preach a free gospel,—a salvation offered 
to all without distinction and without exception,—to whom 
have the people of Scotland been indebted for the preaching of 
it either in earlier or more recent times? Where in former 
days shall we find among Scottish Arminians preachers or 
writers on this subject once to be named along with such 
Calvinists as Willison, Boston, and the Erskines? Where, 
when Whitefield, and Simeon, and even the Arminian Wesley, 
came to Scotland to proclaim a free gospel, did they find any 
among non-Calvinists so ready to receive and aid them as the 
earnest ministers of at least one of the Calvinistic Churches ? 
And even at the present day where do we find in any denomi- 
nation preachers whose words on this subject have moved the 
hearts of their countrymen as have those of Chalmers and 
Guthrie, Macleod and M‘Duff? I have no hesitation in declar- 
ing that after some little study of the Confession of Faith, and 
the theology of the period when it was composed, I have come to 
the conclusion that the statement of Dr Crawford, that Calvin- 
ism represents God as having done as much for the non-elect 
as Arminianism represents Him as having done for any, would 
have found resolute defenders in the Westminster Assembly, 
and that there would have been found few indeed at that 
period who would have wished to narrow the following utter- 
ances of the Synod of Dort: 


“This death of the Son of God is the only and most perfect sacrifice 
and satisfaction for sins, of infinite price and value, abundantly sufficient 
to expiate the sins of the whole world ; furthermore, it is the promise of 
the gospel that whosoever believeth in Christ crucified should not perish 
but have life everlasting ; which promise, together with the injunction 
of repentance and faith, ought promiscuously and without distinction to 
be declared and published to all men and people to whom God in His 
good pleasure sends the gospel ; and forasmuch as many being called by 
the gospel do not repent nor believe in Christ but perish in their infidelity, 
this comes not to pass through any defect or insufficiency of the sacrifice 
of Christ offered upon the cross, but by their own proper fault.” “ Whereas 
many being called by the gospel do not come and are not converted, this 
default is not in the gospel, nor in Christ offered by the gospel, nor in 
God who calleth them by His gospel, and moreover bestoweth diverse 
special gifts upon them, but in themselves who are called.”" 


I trust, therefore, that while our Presbyterian Churches will 
continue to proclaim as fully as heretofore, that God so loved 


1 « Hall’s Harmony of Confessions,” pp. 551, 556. 
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the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have everlasting life, they 
will not be moved by any calumny to abandon that system of 
theology received at the Reformation, and held fast ever since, 
which traces back all the spiritual blessings God bestows in 
time to the eternal purpose which He purposed in Christ Jesus. 

It is much to be desired also that our Churches should 
continue firmly to adhere to the simple and non-ritualistic 
form of worship which has so long distinguished them. That 
as it has been practised in the past, it has been perfect or near 
perfection, I suppose few will care to affirm. That itis capable 
in the hands of thoroughly educated and earnest ministers of 
being adapted to the wants even of a fastidious age, and that 
to kindle, keep alive, and fan the flame of true devotion, we 
do not need to break with our past or abandon our principles, 
if we will only faithfully carry them out, is too evident to be 
denied by those who have really studied these principles as 
they are laid down in our Directory, and expounded by the 
great defenders of our form of worship in earlier and later 
times." “Stick by your own Kirk,” was the advice recently 
tendered by an eminent minister of the Church of England, to 
one who is for ever talking of bishops, deans, cathedrals, and 
cathedral services, and never weary of hinting that they manage 
matters far better in the South than we in the cold ungenial 
North; “Stick by your own Kirk ; it is an honest Kirk; one 
of the few that has fairly rid itself of sacerdotalism and ritual- 
ism, and you have no cause to be ashamed of it.” The advice 
is not unneeded in the present day by others than he to whom 
it was originally tendered, and I give it this publicity for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern. The Reformed Church of 
Scotland from the first rid herself of these medieval corruptions, 
and the attempt to bring her again under the yoke issued in 
dire disaster to those who made it. This surely is no time for 
the Presbyterian Churches to swerve from the testimony they 
have so long and resolutely borne against all such errors. 
When we think of the mischief they are now causing in the 
Church of England, and the grief they are occasioning to many 


! Calderwood's ‘‘ Altare Damascenum,” pp. 614, 615. M‘Crie (‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Writings, p. 215”) does not scruple to say :—‘‘ Presbyterians at least 
require premeditation and study in prayer as well as in preaching, and dis- 
approve of mere extemporary effusions in the former as well as in the latter.” 
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of her most loyal sons, rather does it become us to bear more 
decided testimony to the truths, that under the New Testament 
there is but one Priest, who ever liveth to make intercession for 
us, and one sacrifice once offered, which perfects for ever them 
that are sanctified ; that He has not communicated His priestly 
office to His ministers either by succession or delegation, nor 
authorised them to repeat or continue that sacrifice which is 
the propitiation for sin ; and that He has neither Himself im- 
posed, nor warranted others to impose, a load of “ fondly” 
invented ceremonies in His worship. Others may bear testi- 
mony to the truth of Christ in these particulars, and they are 
deserving of all honour for their fidelity. But they must still 
suffer themselves to be called priests, they must use certain 
dresses to which, whether rightly or wrongly, a priestly signifi- 
cance is attached by many, and they must, occasionally at least, 
employ a form of absolution, which is held by not a few to 
imply priestly powers, as large as any claimed in the Church of 
Rome. The ministers of the Presbyterian Churches are free 
from such temptations and trammels; free to proclaim, as their 
first Reformers did, that pastors are not priests but ministers, 
not “lords over the flock,” “usurping tyrannical authority 
over their brethren,” but “servants, watchmen, and pastors to 
it ;”’ and that no ceremony is to be insisted on as of binding 
obligation on the Church of which it cannot be said that it is 
explicitly enjoined in the Word of God. 

The system of worship as well as the form of doctrine has 
really been substantially the same in the Presbyterian Churches 
from the time of the Reformation, and even the bishops between 
1661 and 1689 did not venture to alter either the one or the 
other; so that those who claim so persistently to be their suc- 
cessors have but little in common with them save their 
succession. Before the time of the Westminster Assembly, 
as has been already stated, help in the shape of actual forms 
were provided for those who needed them ; but the ministers of 
the Church were encouraged in every possible way to exercise 
their own gifts in prayer as well as in the preaching of the 
word. Since the time of the Westminster Assembly, the help 
and furniture provided by the Church has been put into such 
a shape that it requires thought and preparation on the part 
of the minister to adapt it for use. Such thought and prepara- 


1 Book of Common Order, Form of Admission of Superintendent. 
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tion every one who would be true to the system of his Church 
is bound to give. There cannot be a greater mistake than to 
suppose that, according to the injunctions of the Westminster 
Directory, a minister is entitled to engage in the duty either of 
preaching or of praying without due forethought and prepara- 
tion. It pre-supposes, it is true, that ministers are in some 
measure “ gifted” for their work by study of the Scriptures, 
by knowledge of the system of theology, and by illumination 
of the Holy Spirit, whose further aid they are constantly to 
seck ; but yet in regard to preaching it requires “ private 
preparations” before they deliver in public what they “have 
provided ;” and in regard to prayer, it urges “that each one 
by meditation, by taking heed to himself, and to the flock of 
God committed to him, and by wisely observing the ways of 
Divine Providence, may be careful to furnish his heart and 
tongue with further and other materials as shall be needful upon 
all occasions.” Were these directions only duly remembered 
and observed, faults often charged against our system of wor- 
ship would be found to be really due to other causes, and 
perhaps we should have it more frequently acknowledged, as 
it has lately been by the highest lady in the land, that our 
simple form of worship may touch a cord in the heart which 
the grandest liturgy has failed to move. 

The other great lesson which should be impressed on our 
minds by such a review of the principles of our Reformers, is 
the regrettableness of the minor differences which at present 
divide those who profess to be their descendants, and the duty 
incumbent on all such that, as they profess to be one in origin, 
one in spirit, one in their views of the doctrine, government, 
worship, and discipline of the Church, they should draw closer 
the bonds which bind them to each other, and if it be at all 
possible, be again one in Church fellowship also, There are no 
divisions in any part of the Christian Church the continuance 
of which seems to all but ourselves more uncalled for, or incap- 
able of being defended on the ground of vital principle, than 
those which still subsist among the Presbyterians of Scotland. 
I envy not the heart or head of that man among them who 
does not find in his secret soul some response to the noble words 
- of Dr M‘Duff:—“I am sure many of us would be willing, and 
more than willing, to surrender, or at least to modify any 
favourite ecclesiastical theory,—to abandon even historic tradi- 
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tions—if we could get the grandest of all historic traditions 
realised in a united Church, and see Scotland the Scotland of 
Knox again. No one dare ignore this fact, that our divisions 
are the sin and the disgrace of our land—to be so near to one 
another in all vital essentials, and yet to be so far apart. For 
these divisions of Reuben, there may well be great searchings 
of heart.” The difficulties in the way of any general union or 
confederation of the Presbyterian Churches are still confessedly 
great, but sure Iam that few who can be persuaded calmly and 
impartially to examine them, will pronounce them insurmount- 
able, or say that, considering the blessed consequences which 
would result to themselves and to their native land, there 
might not well be frank and honourable conference to ascertain 
whether they could not be all removed or diminished. That 
ideal which filled the mind of our great Reformer, and kindled 
and kept brightly glowing within his breast, the flame of 
Christian patriotism—that ideal which, when partially rejected 
by the men of his generation, was solemnly commended by him 
to the generations to come, and has been fondly cherished in 
the minds of his leal-hearted countrymen ever since—that 
ideal, the partial realisation of which has made our beloved 
Scotland what it is,and the more complete realisation of which 
alone will enable us to make Scotland what it ought to be, is 
once more, by a singular concurrence of circumstances, specially 
presented to our view and pressed on our notice. Shall we 
finally thrust it away from us, and in another sense than the 
crafty Maitland intended, pronounce our Reformer’s noble plans 
a “devout imagination,” never more to be striven for, never 
now to be realised, or only to be so in some far distant millen- 
nium which we shall never see? Shall we continue to waste 
our energies and resources against each other, instead of uniting 
heart and hand to turn them to the best advantage and use 
them for the common good, to diffuse among the outcast and 
erring the light and life of Christianity, and to preserve for the 
religious training of the young and the adult the fragments of 
ecclesiastical property which the cupidity of our nobles has 
left us? Rather surely, adopting the dying words of one 
who longed and laboured for this blessed consummation, and 
expressed his readiness to make great sacrifices of personal 
feeling and sentiment to secure it, we should say: “ There is 
needed but the spirit of the great Reformer—mellowed but 
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not enervated—to unite all hearts and to make all hands co- 
operate in reviving, with the aid of His grace, the work of God 
in the midst of us, and enlightening and enlivening the 
benighted and cheerless families of the land with the light 
and life of the everlasting gospel.” If we are true to our 
common principles and professions, the bright vision of a con- 
federated or re-united Presbyterian Church may yet be realised. 
But if we prove faithless or faint-hearted, the happy day may be 
long deferred, the work of our common Master be greatly 
hindered, and the influence of our separate Churches be sadly 
weakened. A. F, MITCHELL. 





Art. V.—Does Scripture settle the Antiquity of Man ? 


HE dictum of Chalmers is well known, that while Scripture 
does not fix the antiquity of the world, it does fix the 
antiquity of man. But it was only the first of these two sub- 
jects with which he was called upon to grapple. Ground for 
reasonable doubt may be produced in regard to the other 
statement respecting the age of man on the globe. It does 
not seem to be capable of demonstration that the Bible pro- 
nounces definitely in regard to the vexed questions either of 
language, or of the time of the flood, or of the first creation of 
man. For these three different periods we are dependent on 
two tables in the fifth and eleventh chapters of Genesis, which 
give, first, the ten patriarchs before the flood, and then, the 
ten patriarchs after the flood, down to the time of Abraham. 
Now, the question for a reader of his Bible virtually resolves 
itself into this, whether these two tables are necessarily com- 
plete in their different links? For we may safely put aside any 
preliminary question which might be started regarding the 
Septuagint or Samafitan versions. Scholarship is settling 
down to the belief that the old Hebrew numbers are all we 
have to stand upon; but the point is comparatively of little 
interest. What is intensely more interesting is the fact, that 
no version of the Bible whatever can probably be regarded as 
fixing conclusively the date of the flood or of the creation. No 
doubt one is tempted to enter upon the field of the rival 
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chronologies, when such a man as Professor Rawlinson declares 
that 


“Tf the Greek, or even if the Samaritan numbers are the right ones, 
it may be questioned whether anything more is wanted ; it may be ques- 
tioned whether a term of from six to eight centuries is not enough for 
the production of that state of things which we find existing in Babylonia 
and in Egypt when the light of history first dawns upon them, whether 
within that space might not have been produced such a state of civilisa- 
tion, so much progress in art, such differences of physical type, and such 
diversities of language, as appear to have existed at that period.” 


But it may be regarded as certain, that whoever would meet 
geological or even ethnological difficulties by sheltering himself 
under any other than the ordinary numbers in Genesis, must 
find at last that he has been trusting in a false confidence. It 
would be vain to attempt to meet the requirements of science, 
taking it as interpreted by many of its best exponents, with 
eight thousand instead of four thousand years. Besides, there 
can be little hesitation in accepting the years given in the 
Hebrew Bible in preference to the more artificially-constructed 
tables in the other versions. At all events, those who hold by 
this view, must be prepared, according to the common ideas 
entertained about the early chronology of the Bible, to account 
for all the remains of man in French and German deposits, and 
to solve all questions as to race and language, within much 
narrower limits as to time than are commonly granted. The 
date of the dispersion at Babel, set down by Ussher as B.c. 2247, 
is the date from which such as Hugh Miller, who hold that the 
flood had nothing to do with the previously unpeopled districts 
of Western Europe, must reckon, when they consider the per- 
plexing details of modern geology. Holding, as many do, that 
the antediluvians did not overspread the whole world, and that 
the deluge was, therefore, of a local character, it is manifest 
that the problem before most Bible students at present, is to 
account for the innumerable phenomena presented by physio- 
logy, history, and the testimony of the rocks, not within a 
period dating back to Adam or even to Noah, but dating 
simply from the dispersion, which, according to no system of 
chronology, seems able to be put back much more than two 
thousand years before Christ. When the matter is looked at 
in this light, it becomes the more imperatively necessary to 
VOL. XXI.—NO., LXXIX. I 
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test the ground on which all the different systems of chrono- 
logy are based, so far as the early tables in Genesis are con- 
cerned. The common assumption is, that these tables are 
complete. Does their existence, or their character, necessarily 
involve this ? 

It has usually been maintained that no other object could be 
served by the genealogies in Genesis than a purely chronological 
one, and that the definiteness with which not only a man’s 
age at death is given, but his age at the birth of his first re- 
corded son, would be meaningless on any other hypothesis. 
Nor is it to be denied that considerable force attaches to such 
arguments. They form a primd facie reason for being content 
with the commonly received opinion on the subject, and for 
jealously watching the course of any argument which should 
tend to the contrary. But while these difficulties will not be 
forgotten in the sequel, there are obvious reasons, on the other 
hand, which make one pause before accepting these tables as 
simply chronological. It is somewhat remarkable, for instance, 
to find ten patriarchs before the flood, and again ten in the 
table that ends with Abraham. Such a falling into exact num- 
bers seems not to accord with ordinary chronology. But it 
does accord well with the general structure of Genesis. For 
“the number ten is impressed in a most striking manner upon 
the entire structure of the Book of Genesis, which is especially 
apparent in the formula, ‘these are the generations, which 
occurs in the ten following places: Gen. ii. 4 v. 1, vi. 9, 
x. 1, xi. 10, 27, xxv. 12, 19, xxxvi. 1, xxxvii. 2.”! This 
renders the peculiarity all the more noteworthy, that there 
should be precisely ten patriarchs before the flood, and ten 
after it down to Abraham. Further, if those are complete 
statistical family pedigrees which occur in the fourth and fifth 
chapters of Genesis, they labour under other marks of artifi- 
ciality which create suspicion. For example, there are two 
streams of descent given from Adam; the one in the wicked 
line of Cain, the other in the godly seed of Seth. In the one, 
wickedness is seen to culminate in Lamech, the seventh from 
Adam ; in the other, righteousness reaches its highest develop- 
ment in Enoch, also the-seventh from Adam. Is it natural 
that the seventh in descent should have been in both cases of 
greatest note? Here, as before, the symbolism of numbers 
1 J. M. Arnold. 
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seems to play no unimportant part. In this connection it is 
also worthy of remark, that in the table from the flood to 
Abraham there is an exact division created by the Dispersion 
in the days of Peleg; for Peleg is the fifth from Noah, even 
as Abraham is the fifth from Peleg. 

Such points indeed might be deemed of no consequence 
were it not for clear proof that numbers played a most remark- 
able part in Jewish genealogies. For instance, in the begin- 
ning of Matthew, the ancestors of our Lord are artificially 
grouped into three series containing fourteen names in each. 
The influence of the sacred number seven is apparent in this ; 
and in order to effect these combinations, several links are 
omitted in the genealogical scale. Joram is said to beget 
Uzziah, though Ahaziah and Joash ought to come between. 
Again, while Luke reckons 40 generations between David 
and Christ, Matthew gives only 28 in the same period, so 
that, inferentially, many omissions may be established. 

This, however, only introduces the wider subject, that “the 
genealogies do not always contain a complete enumeration of 
all the separate links, but very frequently intermediate links 
of little historical importance are omitted.”' By comparing 
Ezra vii. with 1 Chron. vi., it will be seen that Ezra omits no 
fewer than six ancestors between Azariah and Meraioth, viz., 
Johanan, Azariah, Ahimaaz, Zadok, Ahitub, Amariah. It 
would be interesting here to shew how the accuracy of the 
longer genealogical tree in this case may be inferred from 
other places in Scripture, but it may suffice meanwhile to 
indicate that this can be done, while we advance to similar 
instances of abbreviation in the statement of lineage. Take, 
then, the chronology given in 1 Chron. ii. 3-6 as a further 
example, where Zerah is given as a son of Judah, and Zimri, 
Ethan, Heman, Calcol, and Dara, as sons of Zerah. If Heng- 
stenberg and other commentators are right in supposing that 
these are the same names which occur in 1 Kings iv. 31, as 
Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, and Darda,—men 
famed in the days of David for wisdom,—it will be evident how 
loosely the name of “son” must have been employed in the 
tracing of descent. For Heman was the grandchild of Samuel, 
a Levite of the family of the Kohathites (1 Chron. vi. 18, sq.), 
and Ethan’s descent is traced through many generations 
1 Kiel. 
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(1 Chron. vi. 45-47) back to Merari the son of Levi. “ Hence 
Heman and Ethan could have been reckoned as belonging to 
the family of Zerah only in the sense that they dwelt in this 
family as ‘ strangers and sojourners,’ and were incorporated with 
it as citizens.” Another illustration of the brevity adopted in 
the tracing of descent is afforded by Ruth iv. 18-22, where, 
between Nahshon, the representative of Judah at the time of 
the exodus, and David, there are only four intervening links— 
Salmon, Boaz, Obed, and Jesse. “Supposing this to be the 
entire line of succession, and striking a probable average for 
each generation, the whole period from the settlement in 
Canaan to the commencement of David’s reign is computed at 
236 or 240 years—scarcely the half of the common reckoning 
from the historical data in the book of Judges.” 
From such an induction of passages as the above, does not 
the argument seem fair, that if dependence is meant to be 
placed on the completeness of the early tables of Genesis, it is 
more than holds good in regard to almost any other similar 
records throughout the range of revelation? If there were not 
something special in these tables, it may be safely declared 
that no one would feel himself committed to the view of their 
historical completeness. “The relation of the genealogies of 
Scripture to questions of chronology is somewhat variable, and 
even where it seems most precise, requires to be applied with 
caution.” It is not, however, to be denied that many who 
admit this most fully, contend that “there can be no reason- 
able doubt” regarding the tables in the fifth and eleventh of 
Genesis being of the strictest chronological character. This 
results in part from the carefulness with which the ages of the 
different patriarchs are recorded. Now there is another, and 
probably but one other, genealogical tree traced in Scripture 
with equal care as to the age of each member at death. It 
becomes exceedingly important to enquire, whether in that case 
care has been taken to preserve all the links in the chain. It 
is the case of Moses’ own family tree, in Exod. vi. Through 
Amram and Kohath he is traced directly back to Levi; and the 
different ages are accurately given—Levi 137 years; Kohath, 
‘133; Amram, 137. If any line of descent might claim to be 
necessarily complete, this is the one; yet there are insuperable 
objections against the hypothesis that only two generations 
1 Hengstenberg. 2 Dr Fairbairn. 
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intervened between Levi and Moses. The following objections 
seem worthy of consideration. “ According to Numb. iii. 27, 
the Kohathites were divided in Moses’ time into four families 
—Amramites, Jehezarites, Hebronites and Uzzielites, which 
together composed 8600 men and boys (women and girls not 
being reckoned). The fourth part, or about 2150 men and boys, 
would fall to the Amramites. Moses himself had only two 
sons. If, therefore, Amram, the son of Kohath, the father of 
the Amramites, were identical with the father of Moses, Moses 
must have had 2147 brothers and brothers’ sons. But as this 
is an impossible supposition, it must be admitted as proved 
that Amram the son of Kohath was not the father of Moses, 
but that between him and his descendant a considerable num- 
ber of generations has been dropped out.”' This supposition is 
greatly confirmed when a comparison is instituted with other 
genealogies belonging to the same period. “Thus, in Numb. 
xxvi. 29-34, xxvii. 1; Josh. xvii. 3, we find six generations 
from Joseph to Zelophehad ; in Ruth iv. 18, sqq. ; 1 Chron. ii. 
5, 6, there are also six from Judah to Nahshon, the tribe prince 
in the time of Moses ; in 1 Chron. ii. 18, there are seven from 
Judah to Bezaleel, the builder of the tabernacle; and in1 Chron. 
vii. 20, sqq., nine or ten are given from Joseph to Joshua.” 
All these render it in the highest degree unlikely that only 
two generations should intervene between Levi and Moses. 

There remains, however, to be considered the statement of 
Paul in Gal. iii. 17,—that the giving of the law on Sinai 
occurred 430 years after the promise respecting the blessing of 
Abraham’s seed had been imparted. This would seem to 
reduce the actual period which Israel spent in Egypt to 215 
years, and give the shorter chronology an approximation to the 
truth. But the plain reading of Exod. xii. 40, which the gloss 
of the Septuagint only serves to enhance, runs counter to this, 
and seems to denote that the sojourning of Israel in Egypt 
was 430 years. Besides, the words of the Lord to Abram, Gen. 
xv. 13, leave hardly any room for dubiety: “Know that thy 
seed shall be a stranger in a land that is not theirs, and shall 
serve them ; and they shall afflict them four hundred years.” 
Nor does it seem necessary, despite the authority of Alford and 
Ellicott, to read the words of Paul as if he dated from the first 
time the blessing was imparted to Abraham. That blessing 
? Tiele in Chron. des Alt. Test. * Keil. 
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was renewed and disclosed to Abraham with ever-increasing 
fulness at many different times, while to Isaac and Jacob it was 
also imparted, till at length, with the going down into Egypt, 
a new era was entered on, and the blessing remained in its 
historical completeness till the Heir of Promise appeared. 
Olshausen, therefore, very justly remarks, that “the era from 
which Paul reckons, is not so much connected with the person 
of Abraham himself as with the promise ; but the latter was 
given to the patriarchs Isaac and Jacob also, just as it was to 
Abraham ; Paul could, therefore, properly count from Jacob 
also and his entry into Egypt.” In this way it appears that 
there is a perfect concurrence of texts in favour of the view 
which such interpreters as Kurtz and Keil and Fairbairn 
adopt, that 430 years were spent by Israel in bondage. 
Looking now at Moses’ lineage as presented in Exod. vi., it 
will be seen that, so far from the table being a perfect record of 
the generations that lived in Egypt during the time of oppres- 
sion, the united years of the lives which are given will not 
stretch over the period during which the bondage lasted. The 
conclusion, therefore, appears inevitable, that Amram the son of 
Kohath, and Jochebed the daughter of Levi, were not the 
immediate progenitors of Aaron and Moses. Many generations 
must have intervened before the time when “ there went a man 
of the house of Levi and took to wife a daughter of Levi,” as 
we read in connection with the birth of Moses. Yet the mode 
in which the interval is bridged in the narrative of Scripture 
is to be carefully observed: “ And Amram took him Jochebed, 
his father’s sister, to wife; and she bare him Aaron and Moses: 
and the years of the life of Amram were an hundred and thirty 
and seven years.” Who would suppose at first sight that a 
period of about three hundred years came in between the 
ancestors thus mentioned and the descendants attributed to 
them? Who would dream that ten generations or so have 
been elided? The parallelism between this verse and those 
so familiar to all in Genesis will be readily admitted. Where 
then is the necessity for holding that the immediate descendant 
must be named, when it is written that Seth begat Enos, and 
that all the days of Seth were nine hundred and twelve years? 
The importance of the parallelism thus presented is perhaps 
a sufficient apology for the time which has been spent over the 
numbers connected with the exodus. For would it not be 
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strange, with such an example as has been adduced in view, to 
fix upon the two earliest tables of genealogy as necessarily 
without a break? Most of those which afford any opportunity 
of being tested by fuller historical notices are proved to be 
abridged. May not a different principle lie at the basis of 
these two tables likewise, than the bald historical one? Gaps 
and intervals of the widest kind may occur, though the truth- 
fulness of each separate figure remain unimpeached. For 
instance, in regard to the tables of the antediluvians, may it 
not have been the most eminent for piety who were chosen on 
the one hand, and the most notorious for ungodliness on the 
other? Judging from the etymology of the names, as well as 
from the slight notices that do occur of Seth, Enos, Enoch, 
Noah, and of Lamech and his sons, it would appear as if the 
one race were meant to be regarded as the sons of God, and 
the other as men of the world. Yet, that grace did not flow 
exactly from father to son even in the line of Seth, may be 
regarded as certain. Grant, on the contrary, that there may 
be many gaps of sons and grandsons who did wickedly, while 
only the memory of the more eminent and godly of the children 
of Seth is preserved, and this early family tree corresponds to 
the history of the continuance of God’s grace in the earth, from 
that time till the present. In short, let these slight tracings 
of the men before the flood tell of God’s covenant rather than 
man’s pedigree, and they come to be possessed of new and 
more vital interest. 

If it be still urged, however, that emphasis must be laid on 
the exactness with which the ages before birth are given in 
these two early tables of the human race, it may be replied, that 
although the ten names had been chosen merely as specimens 
of human life before and immediately after the flood, reasons can 
easily be imagined why the length of the separate generations 
should have had a special record. The mercy of God to men 
could not otherwise have been so clearly illustrated. Had it 
merely been said that men lived for eight or nine hundred 
years, it might have been thought that the greater part of that 
period must have been spent in dreariest decrepitude; but when 
it is likewise added, that before the flood several were well-nigh 
two hundred years old before an heir was begotten by them, it 
becomes plain, that while they lived long, they were propor- 
tionately long of reaching maturity, so that human life at that 
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early period had nothing monstrous about it, but much which 
manifested God’s earnest solicitude for man’s welfare. For 
example, the son must have dwelt long as a learner with the 
father, and time have thus been given, in lieu of acquisitions 
and resources which at present come down from the accumulated 
wisdom of many generations, to enable the infant race to cope 
with the difficulties of their position as the pioneers of a future 
world. But though no reason whatever could be assigned for 
the peculiarity of these early tables, they could hardly be so 
disjoined from the mode of tracing lineage common through- 
out Scripture as to enforce the conclusion, that no more than 
twenty generations of men lived before the time of Abrahain. 
Danger always lies in imposing upon Scripture inferences which 
are not absolutely irrefragable ; and in the present instance, 
reasons have been given in favour of the supposition, that 
dependence may never have been meant to be placed on the 
early jottings of the human family in Genesis for chronological 
purposes. They may have been designed to subserve such 
moral ends as have been indicated, rather than those of the 
ordinary historian ; and whatever want of symmetry be thus 
produced in the pages of the annalist, it were better to make 
the sacrifice, and leave a blank over against the date of the 
origin of languages, of the flood, and even of Adam’s creation, 
rather than bind down what the Spirit of inspiration has left 
so far indefinite. 

It is this which gives less interest than is commonly supposed 
to the fierce disputes at present waged respecting the period 
during which men have inhabited the world. The truthfulness 
of the Bible does not seem to be affected, whatever be the issue 
of the controversy. Ussher and Hales may be found to clash 
with advancing science, but the Bible moves in a different 
sphere from the walks of physics. It is well to be interested 
in all that can be said about the Brixham Cave and the 
Abbeville implements, the Danish kitchen-heaps and the 
Swiss lake-dwellings, the Scottish parallel roads and the 
alluvium of the Nile, but there need be no feverish anxiety 
about the result of the next discoveries, nor need Scripture 
lend acrimony to existing quarrels. As little occasion is there 
for taking refuge in shallow hypotheses respecting the mythical 
character of the early chapters of the Bible. They have their 
own true tale to tell, though they say nothing about the time 
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that peats have taken to form, or rivers to make their deposits. 
They are concerned with the fact of man’s fall and the means 
of his salvation; but as to curious questions about the time 
when man fell and the race was scattered abroad, they seem 

to maintain silence, as the rest of Scripture does about many 
' other topics on which science spends its utmost labour. 


MALCOLM WHITE. 


Art. VI.—Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. 


1. Ephesiaca. Scripsit Ernestus Guu. Berolini. 1843. 


2. Ephesus and the Temple of Diana. By Epwarp FaLKEeNner. London. 
1862. 


MONG the first Greek colonists of Asia Minor was a mixed 
band of Arcadians and Athenians, who, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to settle in the island of Samos, upon the 
advice of an oracle, again took ship to sail whithersoever a 
fish and a wild boar might lead them. Sailing northwards 
along the coast of the mainland, and with a favourable wind, 
they would reach, perhaps within an hour, a fine bay at the 
mouth of the river Cayster. A lake near the shore, and thick 
wood on the hill sides, gave unmistakable evidence of the 
presence of fish and of wild boar. Here obviously was the 
spot indicated by the oracle, Here the wanderers disem- 
barked and remained. Such is the tradition of the foundation 
of Ephesus, and the peculiar interest of it now lies in the fact, 
that after centuries of splendour in art and learning, wide 
religious influence and commercial prosperity, the plain of the 
Cayster has reverted to nearly its primitive condition. The 
lake and the river itself still abound in fish ; the wild boar is 
hunted in the neighbouring woods. The stag of Diana may 
be met less frequently, but her bees still hum numerously 
among the fragrant flowers. The marshy banks of the river 
are haunted, as in Homer’s time, by multitudes of cranes and 
geese ; and if any one would hear an echo of the din of an 
Homeric army,— 
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let him go where Homer found his comparison, to Ephesus in 
the spring, when flocks of returning cranes darken the air and 
bewilder the ear with their discordant noise. The sun still 
gilds with extraordinary beauty the mountain heights, or in 
the morning casts a vividness of pure, clear light over the 
landscape which fascinates a traveller from these darksome 
islands. Lovely as are the light and air of Italy, even they 
are dull and crass compared with those of Ionia. A luxuriant 
vegetation covers the plain and the hill sides, The people, 
those of them who have fixed habitations, are probably as few 
in number as when the first colonists arrived, and if not de- 
scendants of the Prehellenic inhabitants, are at least Asiatics 
for the greater part; while the Turcomans or nomadic popu- 
lation, whose black huts are to be seen wherever a sheltered 
piece of verdure promises food for their herds for a few months, 
are certainly of the race that has lived in the same fashion among 
these valleys from time immemorial. When the grass round 
their encampment is eaten up, the black huts and furniture are 
packed on camels, a vast display being made of costly coverlets 
of brilliant hues. The men start in advance with the herds to 
seek out a new home. The women and children follow, the 
latter dangling by the sides of reinless ponies, the former 
mostly walking beside the camels, which stride forward in a 
long line, the tinkle of their bells sounding far across the silent 
plains. But though this manner of life carries us back ad- 
mirably to Prehellenic times, a comparison of these Youruk 
women, masculine as they are in strength and hardiness, with 
the ancient Amazons whom, according to tradition, the Greeks 
encountered is not satisfactory. 

While in these respects the country seems to have returned 
so completely to its primitive state that we are tempted to 
speculate as to the possibility of another band of colonists 
landing at Ephesus and again raising it to the rank of civilisa- 
tion, we must note cértain changes which would militate severely 
against such an attempt. In the first place, an immense in- 
crease of marshy land has resulted from the annual inundations 
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of the river, which, it appears, has gone on unchecked since the 
second century B.C., as in the case of the Nile. ‘Regularly, every 
year, as the inundations recede, an alluvial deposit remains, 
which raises the level of the plain, and slowly encroaches on 
the sea. That this habit of “ making land” as it was called, 
was a tendency of the Cayster from the earliest times, and that 
Herodotus was right in his conjecture that the whole plain of 
Ephesus, such as it was in his time, had been gained in this 
way from the sea, there is every reason to believe. In later 
times the same observation was made by Pliny, who speaks of 
what had once been an island as then part of the mainland. 
In the most flourishing days, and when the evil was still of 
small proportions, the Ephesians appear to have succeeded 
without difficulty in keeping the mouth of the river clear. As 
early, however, as B.C. 295, the danger had become serious. 
Report says that thousands of people perished in one winter. 
But instead of an effort to clear the river, the remedy employed 
was to build a new town on the high ground near. At last, 
B.c. 159-138, the harbour became threatened with a total loss 
of its shipping trade unless effectual measures were speedily 
taken to clear it. This Attalus II.,in whose kingdom Ephesus 
was then included, determined to do. But his great and bold 
undertaking proved a signal failure, and remained as a warning 
against further attempts. From this time we have to imagine 
the harbour slowly filling up, the old town round it abandoned, 
its buildings submitting to gradual entombment, until finally 
the whole town is buried as completely as Pompeii, though by 
singularly opposite means. At what depth it now lies it is 
impossible at present to say, but that it is more than twenty 
feet may be inferred from the fact that remains of buildings 
have been found at this depth towards the inland end of the 
plain, and at a considerable distance from the main scene of 
the inundations. 

This increase of marshy land has been attended by an in- 
crease of malaria, which renders life insecure, and which, when 
not fatal, invariably leaves a taint that enervates the convales- 
cent for the rest of his life: This, and the frequent raids of 
Samiote robbers, combine to thin the population, and hold 
those who remain in constant dread and consequent misery. 
As a proof of this, let us describe the present village which we 
call Ephesus, but its inhabitants, Ajasluk (or “The Ruins” as 
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some interpret the name). Standing on dry and still very fertile 
ground towards the upper end of the plain, on the side opposite 
to the ancient city, and removed to a considerable distance 
from the river and marshes, it consists of a few miserable houses 
and a few hovels, some of them leaning against the pillars of 
the great aqueduct that strides across the plain, others in some 
way standing independently. It has several cafés, as they are 
called, where travellers to and from Scala Nova rest their horses 
in the heat of the day, and refresh themselves. The men are 
idle, and their families live but a squalid and poor life at the 
best. And yet there is here a railway station, a train passing 
every day with its lesson of regularity and speed, if with no other 
advantage. The journey from Smyrna, which formerly occupied 
thirteen hours, and was withal full of danger, now requires only 
three hours of quite safe travelling. The number of visitors 
increases every year, but except at the station, no increase in 
accommodation has taken place. The lethargic native only 
smiles complacently at what he considers the foolish tastes of 
European travellers, and rarely exerts himself to fleece them. 
The whole neighbourhood of the village is strewn with marble, 
sculptured, inscribed, or finely jointed, and every step discloses 
fresh traces of the ancient civilisation ; inscribed blocks placed 
indifferently upside down, with pieces of sculptured capitals and 
cornice are of constant occurrence in the remaining piers of the 
aqueduct and in the gateway of the now prostrate Castle. 
From some of the inscriptions on the latter, it would appear that 
the marble seats of the theatre had been employed in its con- 
struction. But while in the village and near it, there is a sense 
of meanness and degradation about the ruins, crossing the plain 
in a south-westerly direction, we come face to face with the 
fresh disasters of earthquakes and the merciless sack of bar- 
barians. A small hill called Prion detaches itself from mount 
Coressus; and in the valley between them, and round the slopes 
of Prion, lie the ruins of many great public buildings, some 
nameless and in vast heaps, others, as the great theatre, well 
ascertained and partly cleared: its seats rose row above row up 
the west side of the hill, and had room for 56,700 people. It 
was perhaps the largest theatre in Greece. The Odeum or 
lesser theatre is also partially cleared. Among the other dis- 
tinguishable buildings are the Stadium and Gymnasium. The 
outline of the harbour may still be traced by the rankness of 
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its reeds. The city walls crop up here and there in massive 
blocks. These are remains of the new town, so to speak, that 
was founded by Lysimachus at the beginning of the third century 
B.C., the old town being completely buried. The sight of these 
colossal remains gives no impulse to the modern Greek, while 
the Turk and the Turcoman pass them regardless. Both races 
live together in the village, satisfied, it seems, with their lot. 
How they obtain education, if they obtain other than that 
which comes by nature, we do not know, but in the matter of 
religion they obviously enjoy many conveniences. The praying- 
places of the Turks dot the upper end of the plain ; the Greeks 
have a Christian chapel on the castle-hill. This small chapel 
looks down on the ruin of a splendid mosque, and the mosque 
in turn looks down on the site of Diana’s temple. Noting 
this fact one evening as the sun dipped westward into the 
AXgean, and the gloom of the plain rose fast up the mountain 
sides, dislodging at last the topmost radiance, it seemed the 
time and place to quote 


. . . * Religions take their turn : 
’T was Jove’s—’tis Mahomet’s—and other creeds 
Will rise with other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds.” 


To return to the early colonists. Of their history previous to 
the end of the seventh or the beginning of the sixth century 
B.C., nothing positive is known. That they had enjoyed, how- 
ever, no small share of prosperity is extremely probable. For 
the valley of the Cayster formed the commencement of the 
highway into Asia, and Ephesus, as the starting and landing 
place for caravans engaged in the Eastern trade, must soon 
have become a considerable emporium. This much is certain, 
that at the period we have mentioned, the Ephesians, in con- 
junction with the other Greek colonists of the district, had 
commenced the erection of a temple to Diana on a scale of 
extraordinary magnificence. The choice of Ephesus as the site 
of a common temple may perhaps be taken as a proof of the 
comparative importance of that town. Their neighbour Croesus, 
the rich King of Lydia, proved a munificent friend to the under- 
taking, contributing columns of precious stone and golden figures 
of oxen. The site chosen was a marsh, a foundation of this kind 
being considered a safeguard against the shock of earthquakes 
—-probably not less frequent then than now; and the architect 
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to whom the work was entrusted was Theodorus, a Samiote, 
famous in antiquity not only as an artist, but also for a certain 
inventive faculty. He invented casting in bronze, and as an 
artist, the wonderful ring of Polycrates is mentioned as an 
example of his skill. In the present case the difficulty was to 
find a concrete which should be imperishable by moisture. He 
met the exigency by a plan which seems to have been a start- 
ling novelty at the time, and may have recommended itself 
more on that account than from a clear appreciation of its 
merits. This plan was first to lay down a thick bed of crushed 
charcoal mixed with wool, and upon this foundation to raise an 
immense substructure of marble. Here a tradition should be 
mentioned, which, if true, records a happy coincidence. Pre- 
viously the nearest marble quarry was in the island of Paros, 
from which the expense of carrying the stone was very great. 
But one day a shepherd tending his flocks on mount Prion, a 
hill near the city, observed that where the soil had been torn 
up in the course of a fierce conflict between two of his rams, 
the stone underneath had the appearance of marble. His tale 
was at once tested, and the hill found to contain excellent white 
marble to apparently an inexhaustible extent. The distance 
from the temple was less than a mile and a half. On the 
completion of the substructure, and perhaps the walls of the 
cella, ceases the connection of Theodorus with the work. His 
task may have occupied many years, and these the last of his 
life ; for we are unwilling to look on him as superseded. The 
erection of the columns proceeds, the work being now directed 
by Chersiphron. Stupendous blocks of marble are moved from 
the quarries, exquisitely chiselled and jointed, and erected. 
The fame of the new architect becomes widely spread. The 
columns are completed and in position; a third architect, 
Metagenes, enters on the task of placing the architrave and 
cornice. He was a son of Chersiphron, it is said, and inherited 
his father’s skill. The task became more and more laborious 
and the demand for ingenuity greater. For a time the difficulty 
of placing the great stone over the doorway proved insuperable, 
till, during a sleepless night, the goddess herself appeared to 
him and communicated a solution of the problem. He adopted 
her method with success. Such is the legend. He did not 
complete his task ; at what stage he left it is not known, 
but it is highly probable that the building had been employed 
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for all the necessary purposes of a temple even long before his 
time. 

We have now arrived at times of sore trouble to the Greeks 
both in Asia Minor and on the mainland of Greece. The power 
and resources of Persia had advanced to great proportions, and 
tokens of hostile feeling had been given sufficient to alarm the 
Greeks. The first collision took place shortly after Cyrus 
ascended the Persian throne, and in that battle Croesus, who 
stood between him and the Greeks, surrendered (B.c. 546), and 
Lydia was incorporated with Persia. The submission of the 
various Greek towns followed in quick succession; and so 
grievous was the system of taxation imposed on them that, at 
an assembly of deputies from the oppressed cities summoned 
to devise a remedy, Bias of Priene, renowned as one of the seven 
wise men, proposed that the entire Greek population should 
emigrate to new homes. In what direction he intended them 
to sail is not known; but it was probably westward, as has so 
often been the direction since then, towards Marseilles. His 
advice was not accepted, the assembly apparently having dis- 
persed without coming to a definite resolution. 

Cyrus was followed by Cambyses, and Cambyses by Darius, 
the condition of the Greeks changing for the worse with each 
change of rulers on the Persian throne. Meantime, increas- 
ing exasperation drove the Greeks to measures of resist- 
ance, The first effort was an attack on the citadel of Sardes. 
Familiar with Sardes from the proximity of the towns, and 
their former intimacy with Croesus, whose capital it had been, 
Ephesians were chosen to lead the attack. The force included 
a band of Athenians and Eretrians, who, through this exploit, 
brought down on their respective towns most dire vengeance. 
After surprising the citadel of Sardes and setting it in flames, 
the Greeks retired to Ephesus pursued by a Persian force, were 
overtaken, and for the greater part perished. The conflict had 
now seriously commenced. The Greeks, trusting mainly to 
their fleet, assembled the various contingents of ships at their 
command in the bay at Miletus. Thither the Persian fleet 
followed, and a battle ensued, in which the Greek fleet was 
completely destroyed. A small band of Chians, it is said, suc- 
ceeded in reaching land, and fled along the coast to Ephesus, 
where they did not arrive until darkness had set in. Unfor- 
tunately there happened to be proceeding in the neighbourhood 
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of the gate which they approached, a nocturnal festival of 
women. An alarm of robbers was raised, and the poor waifs 
of the great battle were slain to a man by the Ephesian guard. 
The Persians took Miletus, destroyed the harbour, razed the 
walls and public buildings, and even set fire to the temple 
of Apollo, long revered for its learned priesthood of the 
Branchide and their valuable oracles, The captive inhabitants 
of the town were transported to the banks of the Tigris. The 
galleys of Miletus had been the first to trace the stormy shores 
of the Black Sea, carrying with them, in the course of trade, at 
least some elements of civilisation to the unenlightened natives ; 
her school of philosophy, her opulence and contempt of the 
Persians, had been renowned ; and on the day of her destruc- 
tion she stood perhaps on the pinnacle of her greatness, B.C. 
493. A fate little different befel the other Greek towns of 
Ionia, with the single exception of Ephesus. No Ephesian 
ships had taken part in the battle, and the Ephesian guard 
had murdered, in a pretended mistake, the sole remnants of 
that fight. This may have been deemed service sufficient to 
deserve an exemption. That the mistake was other than 
pretence it is impossible to believe, when we consider the 
nearness of Ephesus to the scene of battle, of the fact that 
no Ephesian ships were engaged in the battle, and that on the 
issue of that day was staked the independence, if not the 
existence, of every patriotic Greek in Asia Minor. 

Xerxes followed Darius on the throne of Persia, and con- 
tinued the oppression of the Greeks, who still clung to the 
country, endeavouring to revive their desolate towns. His 
ambitious scheme was to reduce to a similar condition the 
whole of Greece. His preparations, admonished as he was by 
the disaster of Darius at Marathon, were on a vast scale, and 
his success for a time unchecked. The flames of sacred 
temples rose all over Greece, till at last, in the battle of 
Salamis, his fleet was annihilated, and at Plataez his army 
was put to the rout. On the same day on which the battle of 
Plataee was fought, the remainder of his fleet stationed on 
the Ionian coast was destroyed by Athenian ships off the 
headland of mount Mycale, a little to the south of Ephesus, 
and with that event culminated the disasters of Persia, and 
commenced a period of peace and unexampled activity and 
progress in Greece. 
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It was in all probability during this period of peace that the 
temple of Diana was completed. From the time of its founda- 
tion something like a century and a half had elapsed, and we 
can imagine the joy and congratulation with which its accom- 
plishment at last must have been hailed. But at this moment 
of general rejoicing, the insanity of one man, Herostratus, 
took the form of a determination to identify his name with 
the destruction of the great work. He put flames to it, and 
history has done him the service he desired. This was in the 
year 356 B.c., and on the night when Alexander the Great was 
born. It would be impossible to picture the agony of the 
Ephesians as they beheld the fire undo their long labour, and 
threaten even the image that had fallen from heaven. For- 
tunately the image and the treasures appear to have been 
saved, and the walls of the temple left standing. The first 
impulse was to rebuild it in greater splendour than before, and 
for this purpose the other Greek towns at once agreed to send 
contributions. The women of Ephesus, eager to help, sold 
their jewels and trinkets. Many of the old columns had been 
made of precious stone, and were now sold to obtain labour for 
the new works. Mount Prion proved the extent and quality 
of its white marble. But with all this goodwill at the com- 
mencement, a work of such magnitude necessarily proceeded 
very slowly, and hence we find it still far from completed 
when Alexander arrived at Ephesus on his great expedition of 
conquering Asia. In the meanwhile, moreover, the town had 
experienced times of considerable vicissitude, now compelled 
to pay tribute to Persia, and now elated with freedom, as when 
the Spartan King Agesilaus held_ magnificent court there, and 
equipped the army with which he drove back the Persians, 
Four days after his victory on the Granicus, Alexander arrived 
at Ephesus, and .was received with tumultuous rejoicings. 
He restored the democratic institutions which had long lapsed. 
He ordered the taxes that had formerly been exacted by 
Persia to be paid thenceforth into the treasury of the temple. 
Banquets and festal processions, in one of which the whole of 
the army that accompanied him took part, occupied several 
days. For the completion of the temple he presented the 
services of his favourite architect, Dinocrates, a man amply 
endowed with that passion for gigantic enterprises which 
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characterised his master. He even offered to discharge all 
further cost in the matter on the condition that he should be 
permitted to dedicate the completed structure to the god- 
dess. To this degree Ephesian pride could not bow; yet so 
singularly amiable were the terms in which the refusal was 
conveyed, that the young conqueror, even if he withdrew 
the proffered contribution, can scarcely have left Ephesus in 
anger. “Sire,” said the chief priest, “it does not become a 
god to dedicate a temple to a god.” 

Less fortunate in their reply were the priests of the temple 
of Minerva at Priene, a town at the mouth of the Meander, 
and opposite to Miletus. There an exquisitely beautiful temple 
of the lonic order had just been completed when Alexander 
arrived, and proposed to remit taxation on the same terms as 
he had proposed at Ephesus. His offer was accepted, as one 
of the corner stones of the temple testifies, on which is written 
in bold, clear letters— 

“ BASIAETS AAEZANAPO 
ANE@HKE TON NAON 
A@HNAIHI MOAIAAI,” 
On another side of it is written, “The people in the villages 
round shall pay tribute. It is the town of Priene that I 
exempt.” This stone is now in the British Museum. 

Failing further records, we must now imagine the temple of 
Diana completed a second time. It covered an area of 425 
feet in length by 220 feet in width, and stood on a high base- 
ment commanding the plain. The cella was surrounded by 
127 columns, each 60 feet high. Its proportions throughout 
were so admirable that it at once became the type of the 
highest possible achievement of Ionic architecture. It was 
adorned with sculpture from the hands of the greatest masters 
of the time, contained pictures by Apelles and others of the 
Ephesian school, relics and curiosities in great numbers, was a 
library, and above all, the shrine of the sacred image. A 
numerous priesthood of eunuchs and Hierodule managed its 
affairs and conducted its rites. It gave sumptuous banquets 
and held annual games and processions to which all the Greeks 
of Ionia might repair, and to these festivities one month of 
every year was devoted. In one of these annual processions 
the image was taken from the temple and carried with stately 
ceremony through the town to assert its tutelage. Within the 
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temple neither armed men nor married women durst enter. 
It was surrounded by large grounds enclosed with a wall, within 
which the oppressed and the penitent criminal found an asylum. 
Its revenue was derived, among other sources, from the fisheries 
in the neighbourhood, from gifts, and perhaps from taxation of 
various kinds, but mainly, it would seem, from an extensive 
banking business which it carried on. The security it had 
enjoyed when the other temples of Greece were being burned 
down by the Persians, entitled it to preference in the minds not 
only of wealthy private persons, but of communities. The in- 
tegrity of the priests was acknowledged ; and perhaps a better 
example of it could not be desired than that related by Xenophon 
(Anab. v. 3). In the course of the expedition of the Ten Thou- 
sand, a certain sum of money, accruing from the sale of prisoners, 
fell to Xenophon, as one of the generals, to be devoted by him 
to the services of Apollo and Diana. Proceeding afterwards 
to Ephesus in the train of the Spartan King Agesilaus, he took 
with him Diana’s share, but without the intention of handing 
it over to the services of the goddess in that town. But on 
leaving Ephesus again on what appeared a dangerous expedi- 
tion, he deposited the money with a priest to be employed, in 
case of his death, for the good of the temple there. The dangers 
he foresaw befel the expedition, and he himself was driven into 
exile in Elis, where, without hope of recovering the money, he 
was constantly reminded of it by the coincidence in the name 
and properties of the stream near which he lived with those of 
the Selenus that flowed by the temple at Ephesus. To his 
surprise, after a time, there came to Elis an Ephesian priest 
who had found out his place of exile, and though primarily only 
a visitor to the Olympic games, managed also to combine the 
business of restoring to Xenophon the money ; which the latter 
at once employed in building, by the banks of his own Selenus, 
a small temple in imitation of the great one at Ephesus. 

The priests being thus mainly occupied with business 
matters, sacrifice and the ordinary rites of the temple appear 
to have been delegated to the priestesses. In regard to these 
rites, it is impossible to say in what, besides sacrifice and pro- 
cessions, they consisted. For the worship of Diana at Ephesus 
differed widely from that of Diana elsewhere, except, indeed, 
in the few places where the Ephesian worship had been trans- 
planted, and in Magnesia ad Meandrum, where under the 
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title of Leukophryne, apparently a coeval and almost identical 
worship of her existed. Whether it was that the early colonists 
found the worship of a Moon goddess presenting considerable 
affinity to Diana, and engrafted upon that stock the peculiarities 
of their own deity, retaining the native’ priesthood and the 
image with its tradition of having fallen from heaven, or 
whether, commencing with a purely Greek worship, they gradu- 
ally, from constant intercourse with the east, adopted into 
their system oriental ideas, can only be a matter of conjecture. 
The presence of a large Asiatic element in the religion is 
all we are certain of. Witness the priesthood of eunuchs and 
Hierodulz, the form of the image with its many breasts—an 
admirable instance of the obviousness of oriental symbolism— 
and the tradition of its having fallen from heaven. That this 
last feature is entirely un-Hellenic we do not affirm, but it is 
worthy of notice at the same time, that the other renowned 
example of such traditions, the Palladium of Athens, fell at 
Troy, no great distance from Ephesus. Both were images of 
virgin goddesses ; but unlike Pallas, Diana was a nurse, under 
whose care was the growth of all vegetation in moist places. 
The brute denizens of dark woods were in her hands. She 
ruled the tides, and appeared in the pale wandering moon, 
whose influence mankind acknowledged. She was called twin- 
sister of Apollo, the moon being likened to the sun as a sister. 
The Ephesians pointed to a grove, Ortygia, near the mouth of 
the plain, as the place where she was born. Time was, they 
believed, when, accompanied by troops of Amazons, she chased 
the stag and the wild boar on these hills. Her temple was 
adorned with sculptures by the greatest masters, Phidias and 
Praxiteles, representing these ecstatic warlike companions of 
her’s. Like her brother, she had prophetic power, but seems 
to have exercised it more seldom. Every object within the 
boundary wall of her temple was inviolable ; and so firmly was 
this believed by the Ephesians, that once when Croesus marched 
against them, they fastened every house in the town to the 
temple by means of ropes, and confidently proclaimed the 
sanctity of the whole. In later times we find her worship 
deeply encrusted with superstition, and Ephesus a centre of 
the art of magic. The formula (Ephesie liter) which 
people carried about as a charm against all human ills, was in- 
scribed onzher image, and the high priest wore it on his robes. 
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As we approach Christian times, the records of her influence 
become fainter. Augustus looked with veneration on her 
shrine, enlarged its boundaries, and to commemorate his visit, 
raised another temple to Diana and the mighty Julius con- 
jointly. St John had but a small band of followers, and even 
St Paul, under more favourable circumstances, as we should 
conceive, was stoutly opposed. Considering the number of 
priests and tradesmen dependent on the temple, this was not 
strange. We can fancy the vexation of the silversmiths, whose 
trade in shrines, (miserable articles, if they were no better works 
of art than those represented on the coinage of Ephesus), must 
only have provoked indignant comments from St Paul. As yet 
the reference to Christian events which has been brought to light 
by excavation, is a reference to these shrines. It occurs in by 
a long but very fragmentary Greek inscription recording the 
munificence of a wealthy Roman, Vibius Salutarius, and citing 
among his other gifts certain images of Diana in silver and 
gold. It is true that the word employed by Paul is yaoi, which 
admirably describes the representations on the coins, the front 
of a temple with a statue of the goddess before the doorway, 
while the words of the inscription are ATEIKONIZMATA and 
EIKONES TH OEOY, that is, “representations” and “ figures 
of the goddess ;” but this expression there can be little strain in 
identifying with the shrines mentioned by Paul. In any case 
the reference is to the class of workmen who were most aggrieved 
by his teaching. The stone on which it is written was found, 
curiously enough, among the ruins of the theatre, most probably 
the very building where the stormy meeting took place. The 
date of the inscription is 104 A.D. Other memorials of Christian 
times are indeed supplied to credulous travellers. There is, for 
example, St Paul’s prison, a massive structure on the top of a 
small hill between the city and the sea, apparently a stronghold 
in connection with the walls of the town. There is the tomb of 
St John, and the cave of the Seven Sleepers ; even the school 
of ‘Tyrannus is pointed out by unusually imaginative guides. 
As to the ultimate history of the temple, it is not known 
whether it survived the sack of the city by the Goths, a.p. 262, 
or if it did, how the edict of Arcadius and Honorius, 399 <.D., 
ordering all Greek temples to be destroyed that could not 
conveniently be converted into Christian churches, affected it. 
The town itself, we know, revived after the Gothic raid, and 
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under the neighbouring influence of Constantinople, became of 
some importance, but probably only for a short time. The 
Sibylline oracle, if not already, must soon have been, fulfilled : 


“Ephesus laid low shall weep by her river’s banks, calling for her 
temple that is no more known.” 


From the completion of the temple, the political history of 
Ephesus is marked by strange vicissitudes. After the death 
of Alexander and the partition of his conquests among his 
generals, it experienced a variety of rulers more or less regard- 
less of its affairs, But about 295 B.c., it was decidedly fortunate 
in falling into the hands of a man so able as Lysimachus. 
Finding ‘the old town subject to inundations, he at once set 
about building a new one on the slopes of the hill Prion that 
rises near the harbour. The poorer people clung to their 
dangerous homes, and the new town was, for a time, perhaps 
used as a residence only by the well-to-do. Still, in that 
quarter were the places of public amusement and instruction 
where all classes met, and wherever buildings of this kind were 
found, the ancient Greeks rarely had their habitations far 
distant; so that probably the entire population was soon 
withdrawn to the new town. He fortified it with a new wall, 
the massive ruins of which are still to be seen crowning the 
crest of Mount Coressus. For a time he seems to have been 
deservedly popular, but latterly, what with its dislike of the new- 
fangled buildings, and the leaning of Lysimachus towards an 
aristocratic government, the democracy became uneasy, and at 
last, when the news was brought of his having fallen in battle 
(B.C. 281), the people pulled down the gates and part of the 
wall which he had built, and refused admittance to his wife, 
Arsinée, who fled thither for refuge. 

Conspicuous among the rulers who succeeded Lysimachus was 
Attalus IT., whose unsuccessful endeavour to clear the entrance of 
the harbour has been already mentioned. Ephesus by this time 
had become part of the kingdom of Pergamus, and shared in the 
benefits of its excellent administration. It was in that king- 
dom that the Greek sense of nationality lingered longest. Art 
was fostered, and a school of sculpture created of no mean 
kind. But this revived activity soon proved to be only the 
last flicker of the Greek lamp. When Attalus III. bequeathed 
his kingdom to the Roman Senate (B.C. 133), there commenced 
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a period of disquietude and oppression. Roman officers, arro- 
gant and unchecked in the rapacity with which they enriched 
themselves, over and above the grinding taxation which it was 
their duty to exact, soon excited a universal feeling of indig- 
nation, which waited only for an opportunity of revolt. Such 
an opportunity presented itself (B.c. 88), when the brilliant 
successes of Mithradates became known. The Ephesians 
declared themselves for his cause, and commenced hostilities 
by putting to death every Roman found in the town. Roman 
monuments were thrown down, and every possible trace of them 
erased. But the freedom of Ephesus on this occasion was 
short-lived, for Mithradates soon made terms with his enemy, 
and the rebel town was restored to its former masters, a heavy 
indemnity being exacted for its exploit. The officer sent to 
impose this tax was Suila, a name of sufficient guarantee for 
the rigour of the impost. One lesson, however, was not enough, 
and again (B.C. 44) Ephesus revolted in the cause of Brutus 
and Cassius. The result of its rashness was speedy submission 
and another indemnity; this time the officer selected for the 
task of enforcing payment being Mare Antony. His short 
residence was signalised by splendid sacrifices to Diana, pro- 
cessions and banquets, at which he appeared as Bacchus, 
Ephesian ladies assumed the part of ecstatic Bacchantes, and 
his courtiers were disguised as Satyrs. Night and day the 
streets rang with music and tumult; houses were hung with 
garlands of ivy to please the new wine-god. To his servants 
and followers he gave freely of that which was not his, and the 
whole of Asia Minor was amazed at his excesses. 

Under the favour of successive emperors, the trade of 
Ephesus flourished. Its inhabitants were celebrated for luxu- 
rious habits and for cunning in trade. It was said the lions 
of Greece became sly foxes at Ephesus. But besides this 
general description, nothing more is heard of it until the 
inroad of the Goths. Thoroughly sacked, as it appears to have 
been then, and again revived with a lingering and probably 
short existence, we find it at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century a complete ruin. The Turks were just 
beginning to press hard on the effete civilisation of the 
Greeks and Romans, and a band of them from Caria, perceiving 
in the ruins of Ephesus the convenience of the hewn marble, 
built themselves a new town on the other side of the plain, 
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calling it “The Ruins,” as some interpret the name Ajasluk. 
After a century it was destroyed by Timur, and from that time 
the history of Ephesus ceases. 

In modern times, few places have had greater attraction for 
travellers than the desolate, swampy plain of the Cayster. At 
first easily satisfied and highly imaginative, few of them re- 
turned with any doubt of having seen the “ Ephesian miracle.” 
But gradually as the principles of Greek architecture and the 
skill of Greek masonry became known, it became impossible 
to accept the theatre or the gymnasium, much less the 
stately-ruined mosque, as the remains of the famous temple, 
and the conclusion generally arrived at was, that the latter 
must lie buried somewhere under the plain. But the plain 
being of great extent, and giving nowhere the least indication 
of a great ruin underneath, there was scope enough for a variety 
of theories as to the probable site. The appearance of Mr 
Falkener’s book on Ephesus, however, clearly reduced the 
number of theories to two, the one adopted by him at the west 
of the town, beside the harbour ; the other, previously proposed 
by Guhl (Ephesiaca), and rejected by Falkener, on the north 
of the town, out in the plain. Bogh theories were based on 
literary records, which certainly are of a most meagre descrip- 
tion ; and the difference in the two hypothetical sites arose 
from a difference in the interpretation of these records. It is 
stated that a wealthy sophist, Damianus, living at Ephesus in 
Roman times, built, for the convenience of people passing to 
and fro between the city and the temple in inclement weather, 
a portico extending from the Magnesian gate to the temple. 
With the position of the Magnesian gate ascertained, coupled 
with the tradition that the temple had been built on marshy 
ground, the area of research would have been, greatly limited. 
But while the shortest and direct route to the neighbouring 
town of Magnesia ad Meandrum would start from the east side 
of Ephesus, it seemed equally possible to Mr Falkener and 
others that the road may have led from the opposite side of 
the town. It was also suggested that the gate might have 
derived its name from other reasons than its proximity to that 
town. With this gate at the east, and the temple, according 
to Mr Falkener, at the west side of the town, a portico between 
the two was obviously useless, seeing that the greater part of 
the route would go through the heart of the city. With the 
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gate on the west, as well as the temple, a very short portico, 
if any, would be required, unless the town had withdrawn from 
the harbour to a much greater extent than we have reason to 
suppose it did. On the other hand, Mr Falkener appeared to 
have a powerful ally in the ancient geographer Strabo (c. 639), 
who, describing the passage from the island of Samos, says 
that you come first to the “harbour called Panormus, with a 
temple of the Ephesian Diana, and then to the city.” If he 
means that you sight first the temple, and next the town, the 
expression will apply to either theory ; but if he means that 
you arrive in this order, Mr Falkener’s alone can be correct. 
He may, however, refer to a smaller temple in advance of the 
town, or there may be an inaccuracy in the order of the text ; 
for, after mentioning the city, he at once returns to complete 
the description of the ground he had passed between it and 
the sea. 

On neither side of the town was a trace of the gate visible, 
but nearly midway along the north side of mount Prion, round 
which the new town stood, were seen massive remains of 
masonry, which appeared to Guhl susceptible of identification 
with the missing portico. Prolonging the line of these remains 
northward across the plain to the banks of the Cayster, he 
placed at its extremity the probable site of the temple. There 
is a marsh not far off, and in that direction points the dry bed 
of a stream on the south-east of the plain. The temple 
having been washed by the stream Selenus and built in a 
marsh, the exigencies of tradition were thus met, but not 
to the satisfaction of Mr Falkener, who saw no necessity for 
giving this name to the dry bed in question ; and thus the 
rival theories remained. 

But there existed another clue to the road between the 
Magnesian gate, wherever it might be, and the temple, in 
the statement that it passed the famous tomb of Androclus. 
It was the custom of the Greeks to build their tombs by the 
road side, beyond the gates, the chief ones, no doubt, on the 
most frequented roads; and we may fairly imagine that the 
tomb of Androclus was not alone, but only conspicuous in a 
long line of such structures. So long as the gates were not 
determined, it was of course impossible to decide in which 
direction to look for this particular via sacra. At the same 
time, it is curious that the only line of tombs now visible at 
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Ephesus runs along the east end of mount Prion, and com- 
mences just where the shortest road to Magnesia would natur- 
ally branch off. And it is an instructive example of the effect 
of prejudice to see Baron Prokesch make a note of these tombs, 
and refuse to draw the most natural inference, that they were 
the chief-tombs of the town, and on the road which he desired 
so much to find. In the same manner Guhl passed them by, 
preferring to shoot his line from the vague ruins on the north 
side of the hill. To better purpose Mr Wood examined them, 
and, prolonging the line northward, commenced to dig a series 
of pits, which at last brought him to the boundary wall of the 
temple. From the boundary wall he worked his way slowly 
and arduously to the temple itself, which he is now engaged 
in clearing. As yet the work has not advanced sufficiently to 
warrant any conjecture as to the condition in which the great 
wonder of architecture may ultimately be found. But to have 
found it, even if in dreadful ruin, to have dispelled all con- 
troversy as to its site, to have discovered if only the wreck of 
a building, the name of which is familiar wherever civilisation 
has reached, is a valuable service ; and to have done this in the 
face of extraordinary difficulties and dangers, is a claim to 
unusual praise. Meantime, we must await the result, and pro- 
bably we shall have to wait for some time. It is no easy task 
to clear twenty feet of soil from an area of such extent, and 
to do this with all the liability to floods in winter and fever in 
summer, for which the place is notorious. While waiting, we 
cannot but hope, that amid the wreck may be found enough 
to give an idea of the building in its days of splendour, and 
some memorials of the events which it has been our object to 
describe. 


ALEXANDER S. MuRRAY. 
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Zeuschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie (Journal for Scientific Theo- 
logy). Edited by A. Hitcenretp. 1872. I. 


This periodical, whose editor is one of the disciples of Baur, repre- 
sents principles and views with which we have very little in common ; 
but its ability and importance are such that it cannot be overlooked 
by those who wish to be abreast of the present state of theology ; and 
we think that an account of the contents of its successive numbers 
may prove interesting and useful to our readers. It is necessary for 
the maintainers of evangelical views to know what are the positions 
taken up, and the arguments used in defence of them, by critics of 
a different school ; and when these are men of learning and ability, 
it is possible to derive many suggestions and impulses to thought 
and inquiry, even from what we are compelled by a regard to truth 
thoroughly to repudiate. As the Tiibingen school has been all along 
mainly a critical one, we find that its journal is largely pervaded by 
that element. We see in this number (as there have also been, we 
understand, in others of late) indications of the way in which the 
followers of Baur have been obliged to retreat from the extreme posi- 
tions taken up by him, in regard to the late origin of the New Testa- 
ment books. The first article is by Hilgenfeld himself on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and it contains, in a remarkably compact and con- 
densed form, a summary of the leading opinions that have been held 
as to its authorship, address, and date, in ancient and modern times, 
as well as an analysis of the epistle itself. This question, however, he 
says, is but the outer side of the yet undecided controversy, the inner 
side of which is of more importance. If the author be not (as only 
Hofmann of Erlangen among the Germans still stoutly maintains) the 
apostle Paul, the question is, in what relation he stands to Paulinism. 
Baur held the epistle to be about the first of a series of efforts to re- 
concile the Pauline to the Jewish Christianity. Others of the school 
have supposed it to be an address of one kind of Jewish Christianity 
to another, of a cultivated Alexandrian form to a more vulgar one; 
while both these parties have brought down its date to a com- 
paratively late period. But Hilgenfeld here remarks, with truth, that 
the differences between this epistle and the Pauline teaching have 
been very much exaggerated, and shews that it stands in a much 
closer relation to that apostle than has been generally supposed of late. 
He takes it to have been written by Apollos, before the outbreak of the 
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Jewish war, and addressed to the Jewish Christians in Alexandria. 
Thus he has brought back the epistle within the limits of time where 
it may be placed by a criticism that acknowledges, what the Tiibingen 
school denies, the single and supernatural origin of Christianity. Yet 
it is plainly on purely scientific grounds that this concession is made; 
for the critic holds that the epistle contains several mistakes, which he 
accounts for by the Alexandrian and Philonic education of its author; 
and he concludes by signalising as the most important result of this 
alliance of Paulinism with the Alexandrian philosophy of religion, the 
doctrine of the deity of Christ, which was here gained by the applica- 
tion of the Philonie doctrine of the Logos; on which path the Epistle 
to the Colossians and the deutero-Johannine writings made further 
progress. This sufficiently indicates the freedom of Hilgenfeld’s 
criticism, and the character of his views on the development of Chris- 
tianity, which make his testimony to the early date of Hebrews all 
the more important. We understand that in a recent number of this 
periodical, which we have not seen, he has maintained the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Philippians, a still more important concession to 
truth. 

There follows a brief paper entitled, ‘‘ Remarks on the Address of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,” by Kluge, the author of a commentary 
on that book, who here criticises an article of Holtzmann’s, main- 
taining it to have been written to Rome. Rejecting equally with 
that the idea that Jerusalem or Alexandria can have been its destina- 
tion, he abides by the modest conclusion that nothing can really be 
determined with certainty as to the Church to which the epistle was 
addressed. He holds, however, that it was not written till about the 
time of Domitian, and that it is as impossible to ascertain the author 
as the original readers of the epistle. The third article is on the 
relation of Ephesians to Colossians, by Hinig, a city minister in 
Heidelberg. He bases his investigation on internal evidence, and by 
a minute comparison of the contents of the two epistles he arrives at 
the conclusion that the one to the Colossians is the earlier, from which 
the other has been copied, and that the train of thought in Ephesians 
is really quite a different one from that of Colossians, though the writer 
has had that epistle before him as his model, and has every now and 
then copied its ideas and phrases, using them sometimes in a different 
meaning and connection from that which they have in their original 
setting. The digressions in Ephesians, which have nothing corre- 
sponding to them in Colossians, he holds therefore to have been 
introduced by a later hand desiring to give a different turn and com- 
plexion to the earlier epistle ; and he indicates in the close, though 
deferring for the present his proof of it, that even Colossians is inter- 
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polated, and that all these passages are to be regarded as interpolations 
of which it can be shewn that they were not known to the writer of 
Ephesians. It may suffice to remark on this disquisition, that while 
evangelical theologians need have no objections to the most searching 
critical analysis of the sacred writings; yet, in order that such 
inquiries may be of any real value, or lead to any solid results, the 
critic must have an appreciation of, and sympathy with, the spiritual 
traths unfolded in Scripture, such as this paper gives at least no 
evidence of. With this essential qualification, the more free and search- 
ing the criticism is the better; without this, it is as vain and imper- 
tinent as strictures on Homer or Shakespeare by pedants who have 
no taste or relish for poetry. 

In the fourth place, we have in this number another article by the 
editor, being a critique of the last published volume of Keim’s History 
of Jesus of Nazareth. It is so entirely occupied with the discussion 
of details, that it is impossible to give an abstract of its contents ; 
and the sharpness of its criticism shews that even in the most liberal 
schools the odium theologicum is not unknown. The position of 
Keim and his critic as to the life of Christ appears from the fact 
that they regard our Lord’s granting the request of the woman of 
Canaan as the first germ of the Christian world-religion ; only Hilgen- 
feld blames Keim for supposing it to have all at once arrived at full 
maturity ; and holds that by this the whole appearance of Paul, and 
his continual struggles for the full right of the Gentiles in the Christian 
Church, are rendered incomprehensible. Both of these writers deal 
very freely with the gospel narratives ; but Hilgenfeld seems to do so 
more thoroughly and consistently than Keim. The last paper is on 
the tenth article of the Augsburg Confession (on the Lord’s Supper), 
being an answer by Spiegel, a pastor in Osnabriick, to a paper in® the 
preceding number, in which Dr Calinich maintained that that article 
taught the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation. It seems that the 
Protestant princes, when they subscribed the altered (variata) Con- 
fession at Naumburg in 1561, held this view of the original article ; 
but this paper gives strong reasons for doubting the correctness of 
their opinion, by comparing the article with the language of Luther 
in his Catechisms, and especially by the way in which it was met by 
the Romanists in their reply to the Confession. The truth seems 
to be, that at the diet of Augsburg, Melancthon wished to come as 
near as possible to the Romish doctrine; and the article is cer- 
tainly vague enough, since it has been suspected of a papistical 
meaning on the one hand, while on the other it is placed, in both 
its forms, alongside of the Reformed Confessions in the Harmony. 
Among the notices of books we observe a severe criticism by 
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Holtzmann, of Lange’s Commentary on Revelation, the last part of 
his Bibelwerk. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie. 


The third number for 1871 opens with a learned and exhaustive 
treatise, by Dr Kohler of Friedberg, on the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Church, Church power, and Church government ; in which he investi- 
gates the principles laid down on these points by the original Lutheran 
symbols, as illustrated by the teaching of Luther and Melancthon in 
their other writings. He seems to succeed in shewing, as against 
some of the modern Lutherans, who endeavour to find in these docu- 
ments High Church and hierarchical principles, that they give the 
first place to the invisible, and not to the visible Church, and hold 
that the power of the keys belongs radically to the whole Church, and 
that it is only the exercise of it which is peculiar to the ministry ; that 
all pastors of flocks are in the Scriptural sense bishops; and that 
Church and State have each their distinct province, in which they 
should be independent of one another, though allied together, and 
mutually helpful. It is admitted, indeed, that these principles were 
not carried out by the German Reformers with entire consistency, 
either in theory or in practice ; more especially that there is in the 
definition of the Church a want of complete harmony between its 
internal and external aspects; that the Lutherans were willing to 
concede, for the sake of order and peace, a certain superiority to 
bishops over other pastors, though denying them any jus divinum or 
apostolically derived authority ; that on the relation of the civil power 
to the Church Luther’s own views were very vacillating ; and that the 
theory of mutual independence was only very partially attempted (and 
never with success) to be realised. But notwithstanding the failure 
to carry them thoroughly out, it is maintained here that the principles 
of the original Lutheran Church were those above indicated ; and the 
article seems to us valuable, as bringing out the essential unity in 
Church principles, as well as in general religious views, of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed Churches. For our readers need hardly be re- 
minded that these are justt he principles which were not only held in 
theory, but endeavoured to be carried out into practice by the Reformed 
Churches of Geneva, France, Holland, and Scotland, and by the 
Puritans in England. 

The gem of this number is the succeeding article on the Unity of 
the Divine and Human in Jesus Christ, by Scheberlein of Gottingen, 
which is a really valuable contribution to the solution of what is still, 
we venture to think, a theological problem. In a few clear and 
vigorous sentences at the outset, the author makes it plain that he is 
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thoroughly in earnest in maintaining both the true deity and the true 
humanity of our Saviour. He briefly states and rejects the views 
that would account for the divine in Jesus, either by His being filled 
with the Holy Ghost, or by His being the most perfect manifestation 
of a divinity in all the world. He holds distinctly, on the ground of 
the express statements of Scripture and the general principles of 
Christianity, that we must recognise in Him a divine Person. On 
the other hand, he refuses all the theories that would deny in Jesus a 
really human body, soul, and spirit, in all respects like ours, sin only 
excepted. It is on the assumption of these great scriptural truths 
that Scheberlein proceeds to discuss the question, how we are to 
represent to ourselves this unity of the divine and human in the person 
of Jesus. We may remark here, that these truths are sufficient for 
the Church’s faith ; they are all that can be said to be certainly 
ascertained by Christian inquiry on the subject ; and all that ought 
to be embodied in a Confession of Faith. But they are not sufficient 
for theology ; and the" problem proposed by Scheeberlein, and by 
many others, is a quite legitimate one, one that has always been dis- 
cussed in the Church, and is now, in the foreign schools at least, more 
actively canvassed than ever. We do not think that much, if any- 
thing, has been really accomplished towards the solution of the pro- 
blem ; but we do not despair of getting some further light on the 
subject, and we gladly weleome such a treatment of it as this of 
Scheberlein’s. The representation that is usually made in our 
Reformed theology, that Jesus had along with His human consciousness 
also a divine consciousness, he dismisses in a very few words; as 
necessarily impairing our Lord’s true humanity, if the two conscious- 
nesses are supposed to be mingled; or dividing the person if they 
are held to be separate. Neither does he accept the theory of 
an absolute kenosis, or giving up of the divine nature by the Son at 
His Incarnation, holding that to be inconsistent both with the essen- 
tial relations of the Trinity and with the true deity of Christ; nor 
yet does he approve Thomasius’ modification of that theory, that 
our Lord gave up only the divine glory or attributes, but not the 
divine nature. In opposition to these theories, Scheberlein holds 
that, in virtue of the love of God, there is eternally, in ideal wise, 
a union of the Son of God with humanity ; and that His appearance 
in the flesh is just the realisation of that eternal relation ; that hence 
there is in the Son of God, on the ground of the divine love and 
grace, a double form of existence. That appearance of a double 
personality, which he admits this presents, disappears, he thinks, 
when we rightly apprehend the distinction between time and eternity, 
according to which the whole earthly life of our Saviour is but a 
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moment, a mathematical point in His eternal existence. He works 
out his idea very elaborately, first, from the standpoint of the divine, 
and then from that of the human nature of Christ ; but it is impossible 
within our limits to give any outline of his treatment of it. It will 
amply repay perusal and study, as its lofty speculation on a theme of 
surpassing interest, on which the writer’s heart is manifestly engaged 
as well as his intellect, makes it a very stimulating, though undoubtedly 
a difficult essay. The soundness of his principles must be tested by 
the ordeal of future discussion, and it may be suggested here that 
there are two directions in which they would especially need to be 
sifted. On the one hand, must not the supposition of an eternal 
ideal humanity in the Son endanger the true doctrine of the Trinity 
as independent of creation? and on the other hand, does not this 
theory tend to deny or evacuate the abiding human nature of the ex- 
alted Saviour ? 

The third article is one by Dorner on Gallicanism and the new 
dogma of Infallibility, which need not be noticed here, as it has 
appeared in English in the Contemporary Review for July. He also 
contributes a memorial of Dr Liebner, one of the editors of the 
Jahrbiicher, who died on the 24th of June last. It is an affec- 
tionate and interesting sketch of his life, and contains some sug- 
gestive hints as to his theological position, especially in relation to 
Schleiermacher. 


Studien und Kritiken. 


The first number of this periodical for 1872 begins with a long and 
elaborate paper entitled ‘* Inquiries about the Beginnings of Christian 
Worship,” by W. L. Volz, a pastor near Freiburg. He has evidently 
studied minutely and carefully the original authorities on the anti- 
quities of the Church ; but his paper does not seem of much merit or 
value. Itis pervaded by an evident desire to find as much as possible 
of the ritual and liturgical element in the worship of the primitive 
Christians ; but after all, though he assumes that it was founded on 
the temple as well as the synagogue service, he does not make out 
very much to justify his conclusion, which is, that we should not 
conceive of the ancient worship as marked by the baldness and sim- 
plicity of the Reformed, as distinguised from the Lutheran Church. 
Along with the fixed forms of salutations, doxologies, benedictions, &c., 
which were gradually formed, or adopted from Jewish sources, of 
which he makes the most, he admits, as every well-informed person 
must do, the practice of free prayer in the early church service. That 
service seems to have been fully as far removed from an exclusively 
liturgical, as from an exclusively extempore, mode of worship. The 
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next article is more interesting and satisfactory, on ‘ Cardinal Con- 
tarini’s doctrine of Justification,” by Dr Theodor Brieger, Privat-docent 
at Halle, and the author of a work on Contarini. This Cardinal was 
one of the ablest and best of the Romish dignitaries in the sixteenth 
century, and he presided at the Ratisbon Conference in 1541, when a 
reconciliation was very nearly effected between the Reformers and the 
Church of Rome. The doctrinal articles agreed to by the represen- 
tatives of both Churches satisfied not only Melancthon but Calvin. 
Luther, however, would not agree to them; and the negotiations that 
seemed about to restore religious peace to Germany were broken off 
by French intrigues. Cardinal Contarini’s own views are expressed in 
his treatise on Justification, which was the subject of a literary con- 
troversy in the last century between Quirini, Romish bishop of Brescia, 
and Kiesling, a professor at Jena; the former of whom maintained the 
Cardinal’s doctrine to be in accordance with the Council of Trent, 
while the latter held it to be substantially Protestant. The latter, 
which has been the general view of Protestants, and is expressed by 
Dr M‘Crie in his ‘‘ History of the Reformation in Italy,” is also taken 
by the writer of this article. He analyses with great skill and theolo- 
gical sagacity the teaching of Contarini, and shews, that with some 
difference in the usage of language, he asserts in substance the doctrine 
of justification by faith. There is also given in the close of this article 
an interesting document which had indeed been published by Kiesling, 
but is now little kuown, a letter from Contarini to Alexander Farnese, 
dated Ratisbon, 22d June 1541, in which he defends the proceedings 
at the Conference against the suspicion entertained at Rome of having 
yielded too much to the Protestants. He had not thought it necessary, 
he admits, to require them to say that our good works merit eternal 
life ; and his defence, cautiously and covertly expressed, virtually comes 
to this, that, strictly speaking, they were right in refusing to say so. 
The article throws an interesting light on this portion of Church 
history. 

In the department of ‘‘ Thoughts and Remarks” we have a paper 
by Professor Marcker of Meiningen, on the question whether Paul was 
twice or thrice in Corinth, combating the view commonly taken, that 
the Apostle had made a visit to that Church in the interval between 
the two mentioned in Acts; and endeavouring with much acuteness to 
shew that the passages in 2d Corinthians on which that idea is founded 
may ull be explained by the great importance he attached to the visit 
he had intended to make to them (as recorded in Acts), but afterwards 
gave up. Another paper by Késtlin, on the year of Luther's birth, 
adds a few additional remarks to an article by him on Luther's early 
life, in the first number of the Studien for 1870, confirming his view 
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that the Reformer was born, not in 1483, but in 1484. The most 
important work reviewed in this number is one on “‘ The more im- 
portant Questions of Religion,” by J. P. Romang, which appears from 
the notice of it to be an attempt, in a somewhat free and philosophical 
spirit, to recommend the great truths of Christianity to those who, 
without despising or rejecting religion, have been led by the influence 
of modern culture to doubt or deny the positive doctrines of the 
Church. J. 8. C. 





DUTCH PERIODICALS. 


Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1871. Parts IV., V., and VI. 


In these numbers the first article that draws our attention is an 
elaborate essay by Scholten on ‘‘ The Apostle John in Asia Minor,” 
which occupies the whole of the sixth issue. Scholten’s aim is to 
prove, by an analysis of the ancient testimony, that the whole tradition 
of John’s residence in Asia Minor is groundless. Herein he goes a 
step farther than the leaders of the Tiibingen School, who, for the 
most part, not only admit an element of truth in these traditions, but 
connect this admission with the assertion that the Apostle John is 
really the author of the Apocalypse. And as Baur finds in the book 
a bitter polemic against the Pauline Christians, under the name of 
Nicolaitans, the Apocalypse forms a chief prop of his theory as to the 
antagonism between Paul and the first apostles, and a strong argument 
that the Gospel of John is not from the hand of the Apostle. Now, 
Scholten agrees with Baur as to the anti-Pauline character of the 
Apocalypse. But on this very ground he denies that John can be the 
author, rightly maintaining that the John of Gal. ii. was no implacable 
enemy of Paul. The collateral arguments which he brings forward 
are in great part already familiar. But, as usual, the dogmatic 
tendency that dominates Scholten’s criticism comes out in the judg- 
ment, not only that the conception of Christ in the Apocalypse is 
unworthy of an apostle, but that the book is a deliberate forgery in 
the apostle’s name, and records no real vision at all. But sucha 
forgery could not have been addressed to the Asiatic Churches, had 
John ever been really among them. 

From the Apocalypse Scholten passes to other New Testament 
writings, without much result, and then takes up one by one the early 
Christian writers. The first mention of John’s residence in Asia is 
towards the close of the second century, when Apollonius and Irenzus 
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appear as independent witnesses to the fact. That the lack of earlier 
evidence is not simply due to the loss of the writings of Papias and 
Hegesippus appears clear to Scholten from the fact that Irenseus and 
Eusebius do not appeal to these authorities on the head. That this 
silence of early writers of Asia Minor can only be explained by sup- 
posing that the tradition had not yet arisen, is maintained mainly in 
polemic against Krenkel (Der Apostel Johannes. 1871). The next 
step is to demonstrate that the tradition as it is presented by Appol- 
lonius and Irenwus has a purely legendary character. For Appollonius 
this is, from our author’s standpoint, sufficiently proved by the mention 
of amiracle. The evidence of Irenmus is gone into more at length. 
A considerable part of that evidence is, according to Scholten, already 
condemned by its presupposing the genuineness of the Johannine 
writings. But, unquestionably, the whole evidence of the treatise 
against the Gnostics is very unsatisfactory, containing elements 
unquestionably legendary, and statements which scarcely any one 
would now support. And the vague way in which the Charch at 
Ephesus and certain unnamed presbyters are appealed to in support 
of all these traditions, is not calculated to inspire confidence. Again, 
when Irenzus speaks of Papias as a disciple of John, Scholten has at 
least the support of Eusebius in regarding this as a wrong inference 
from the words of that author. Hence he concludes that the whole 
tradition of John’s residence in Asia Minor is a legendary development 
of the belief that he wrote the Apocalypse. But in the way of this 
conclusion stands the much directer evidence of two epistles of Irenzus 
preserved by Eusebius. The first of these is the famous letter to 
Victor concerning Polycarp and Anicetus, which Scholten gets over 
by supposing it to be only a personal inference of Ireneus, that it was 
John’s authority which made Polycarp so firm in the Paschal contro- 
versy. No such explanation will serve in the case of the epistle to 
Florinus. Nor can Scholten maintain with Holtzmann that the John 
of whom Irenus had heard Polycarp speak was John the Presbyter. 
For an analysis of the words of Papias leads him to the conclusion 
that the latter John was not a dweller in Asia Minor. Accordingly, 
he concentrates himself on an effort to prove the letter spurious. His 
strongest arguments are—(1.) The contrast between the sharpness of 
the statement of this epistle with the vagueness of what [renwus else- 
where writes as to the sources of his knowledge about John in Asia. 
(2.) That while Florinus was a Valentinian, the errors combated in 
this epistle are of another cast. Scholten himself lays still greater 
weight on the assertion of the epistle, that Polycarp had had intercourse 
with other apostles. But this part of his proof rests too much on 
complex probabilities to have much weight: and perhaps “ the others 
who had seen the Lord” are not apostles at all. 
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The examination of the testimony after Ireneus presents little 
interest, as the argument has already taken full shape with the dis- 
cussion of his writings. The real interest of Scholten’s position lies 
in his departure from the Tiibingen school on two points so import- 
ant as the authorship of the Apocalypse and the Quarto-deciman 
controversy. These points formed the hinges of anything approaching 
to historical argument against the Gospel of John which Baur’s school 
was able to bring forward, and if they are given up, the whole question 
becomes very much a dogmatic one, turning on the reality of miracles, 
the doctrine of the Logos, and, so far as the Apocalypse is concerned, 
on the doctrine of the second coming of our Lord. This resolution 
of all critical questions into questions of direct dogmatical interest is 
a remarkable feature of the latest phases of negative theology, especially 
in Holland. At the same time, it seems scarcely possible to deny that 
Scholten’s arguments go a long way to prove that the whole tradition 
as to John’s connection with Asia Minor stands or falls with the 
apostolicity of the Apocalypse. If there is anything historical at the 
bottom of a tradition which in many points is plainly legendary, it is, 
so far as one ean see, that the Apocalypse is from the pen of the 
apostle. But, before giving up the tradition, it might be worth while 
to enquire more closely whether the prejudice against the Apocalypse, 
which is now so wide spread even among conservative critics, is well 
founded,—whether the obliquity of vision on this matter, which must 
exist somewhere, is to be charged on the early Church who accepted 
the book as worthy of an apostle, or upon the theology of our own 
days which holds the opposite view. 

Professor Scholten’s essay closes with a discussion of a matter 
much agitated of late—the disciple that Jesus loved. Those who are 
familiar with the intricacies of recent criticism of the fourth Gospel 
will know the prominence due to this question, and will turn to this 
part of the essay with proportionate interest. We can here only state, 
in general, that Scholten refuses to identify the beloved diseiple with 
any one of the historical twelve. On the contrary, he is the ideal 
disciple ; and the Gospel itself, as the gospel of the ideal disciple, is 
put forward in the interests of a school of thought, whieh, though free 
from the extravagance of Marcionites and Moutanists, had, in common 
with these heretics, the general tendency to assert a way of thought 
growing out of Paulinism, and opposed to the Jewish-Christian 
ecclesiasticism prevalent in Asia Minor, which claimed to rest 
upon apostolic authority, especially on the authority of the pseudo- 
Johannes of the Apocalypse. Such, according to Scholten, was the 
origin of the fourth Gospel. At a later time, when that inexplicable 
period of reconciliation, which plays such a part in all negative theories, 
arrived, the fourth Gospel came to be ascribed to the very John who 
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was the representative of the party against which the book was first 
written. This part of the essay is written in a very attractive manner, 
and gives a short but comprehensive view of the general results of the 
author's long enquiries into the origin of the Gospels—enquiries, it will 
be remembered, which were brought to a close about a year ago by 
the publication of that clever but wrong-headed book, ‘* Het Paulinisch 
Evangelie.” 

Of the articles in Nos. TV. and V. we would specially mention 
Kuenen’s review of ‘‘ Williams’ Hebrew Prophets.” Professor Kuenen 
fully confirms the unfavourable estimate of Dr Williams’ philological 
accuracy which has been already expressed in our pages, but warmly 
welcomes the book as one which, though not itself a product of the 
“‘modern” theology, forms a step towards the introduction of that 
theology into England. We have left ourselves no space to speak of 
Heekstra’s ‘‘ Christology of Mark’ now completed. Probably our 
readers will be satisfied with the conclusion that ‘‘ the strongly pro- 
nounced Gnosticism of Mark’s Gospel testifies to a comparatively late 
origin ; that it has no value whatever as a biography of Jesus, and no 
such compensating religious merits as the fourth Gospel.” (!) The 
Tijdschrift affords two other proofs, equally striking, of the way in 
which the younger disciples of this school are positively running mad 
in their taste for novelty. | Meijboom has discovered that the feeding 
of the five thousand and the four thousand are symbolical narratives 
implying the conversion of the Gentiles, that five thousand is an 
anagram for dtavra ra tdvn, and four thousand for ravra ra tdvn. 
Oort, again, by a liberal use of the knife to passages that eontrovert 
his view, succeeds in proving to his own satisfaction, that Micah 
prophesied a restoration of the house of Saul, and a transference of 
the seat of government from Jerusalem to Migdal-Eder. In addition to 
these papers we have reviews of Scholten’s ‘ Paulinisch Evangelie,” 
and of a book which has made a very favourable impression in Holland, 
and deserves to be known in this country—Blom’s Treatise on the 
Epistle of James. The last number closes with the programme of 
the Hague Society for 1872. The five subjects preseribed for prize 
essays are—The Influence of Philosophical Principles on Dutch 
Theology since the Reformation—Freedom of Conscience—Jesuitism 
—-Socialism in its relations to Christianity—The Lesson of Dutch 
Church History with regard to Confessionalism. 

We may add that we have received the prospectus of the Haarlem 
Society, which prescribes two subjects for prize essays—1. The teaching 
of the New Testament Scriptures concerning the Original Constitu- 
tion of the Christian Communities, and the changes and modifications 
therein, which took place during the period in which those Scriptures 
were written, 2. The value for the Moral Sciences of the Statistios of 
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Moral Facts, and the influence such Statistics must have on the Study 
of those Sciences. The prize is a gold medal of the intrinsic value of 
400 florins. The essays may be in English, and must be sent in, 
written in another hand than the author’s, before 1st January 1873, to 
Fundatie huis van wijlen den Heer P. Teyler van der Hulst, te Haarlem. 
The author’s name, of course, must be sent in a sealed envelope, with 
motto. W. BR. S. 





AMERICAN QUARTERLIES. 


1. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Nos. for April, 
July, and October 1871. Andover: W. F. Draper. 

2. The New Englander. July 1871. New Haven. 

3. The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review. Nos. for July and 
October 1871. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 

4. The American Presbyterian Review. Nos. for July and October 
1871. New York: Rogers & Sherwood. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra for April contains a clear, comprehensive, and 
interesting history of ‘‘Free Public Libraries ;’’ a philosophical 
investigation of the question ‘‘‘ Justice—What is it?” bringing out 
very important principles ; and a discussion of ‘‘ the Church-member- 
ehip of Baptised Children.” In this essay the writer gives just 
prominence to the relation of children to their parents and to the 
Church. He claims that there is a peculiar propriety and significance 
in regarding baptised children as members of the Church. This 
doctrine has been practically too much lost sight of. Dr Harris, 
President of Bowdoin College, recently delivered a course of lectures 
in Andover Theological Seminary on the subject of ‘‘ The Idea of 
Christ’s Kingdom on Earth, in itself and in its History.”” These 
lectures will be published in successive numbers of this Journal. 
The first of the series appears in the present number. The subject of 
it is, ‘‘ Proof that this Kingdom is from God, and that it will be 
realised on Earth.’ He shews that ‘the teaching, work, and life of 
Jesus, admit no rational and consistent explanation except on the 
supposition that He is the divinely-appointed Redeemer of the world, 
and that His kingdom is from God, and is destined to prevail.” 

The Bibliotheca Sacra for July contains an essay on ‘‘ Ways to 
Rome,” ,in which the author, Professor Wharton, illustrates in a 
review of Nippold’s ‘‘ Welche Wege fiihren nach Rom,” the various 
influences that have been at work in recent times in leading different 
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classes of minds to adopt Romanism. These influences or tendencies 
are viewed as reactionary in their origin. They are considered, under 
six aspects, as a Disgust with (1) the Political present, (2) the 
Literary present, (3) the Artistic present, (4) the Social present, (5) 
the Moral present, and (6) the Theological present. These “ Dis- 
gusts,” when morbidly developed, are shewn to be the cause of many 
perversions to Rome. In Dr Harris’ second lecture on ‘‘ The Idea of 
Christ’s Kingdom on Earth,” there is a discussion of the characteristic 
distinction of that kingdom as created by redemption from the world 
or the kingdom of Satan. This lecture consists of two parts—(1.) 
The antagonism of Christ’s kingdom to the world, which Dr Harris 
shews exists and grows by God’s redeeming grace, delivering sinful 
men from the power of darkness, and translating them into the king- 
dom of his Son. (2.) The peculiarity of Christian virtue involved 
in the fact that it originates in redemption. These lectures are most 
lucid in style, and contain an eloquent exposition of great principles. 
Article vi. is by Professor Park, and treats in the Professor’s usual 
manner, vigorously, and with great judiciousness, of the subject of 
the ‘‘ Preparation of Sermons for the Pulpit.” He considers the rela- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of the three methods—the “ written 
method,” the ‘‘memoriter method,” and the ‘‘extempore method.” 
To the question, Which of these methods is the preferable one? no 
answer can be given which is universally true. He argues that the 
three methods should be intermingled, and that the majority of a 
man’s sermons should be preached extempore. The whole essay is 
exceedingly suggestive, and contains many valuable hints well worthy 
of the attention of ministers. In this number we have also articles 
on ‘*The Position and Methods of the American Scholar,” ‘‘ The 
date of the Passion of our Lord,” being a translation from Caspari’s 
‘‘ Chronologisch-geographische Einleitung in das Leben Jesu,” and 
‘‘The Teachings of Christ in regard to His then Future Comings, and 
the Phraseolugy of the Apostles on this Subject.” 

The number of the Bibliotheca for October has nothing very speci- 
ally noticeable. Dr Harris’ third lecture on the ‘* Divine Agency in 
the Establishment, Administration, and Triumph of Christ’s King- 
dom” is excellent. Dr Barrows continues his papers on ‘‘ Revelation 
and Inspiration.’ He here discusses the subject of the “ Inspiration 
of the Record, and how ascertained.”” He opposes Carson's view, and 
contends that the inspiration of the Record is the inspiration of the 
men who wrote it—that there is not a distinction between the inspira- 
tion of the apostles and the inspiration of their writings. Professor 
Forbes of Aberdeen elaborates his views on Rom. v. 12-21 in endea- 
vouring to defend himself against Dr Fiske’s review of his work on 
the Epistle to the Romans, which appeared in this Journal last year. 
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The New Englander comes to us on this occasion with a very rich 
freight of essays, for the most part historical. The important services 
likely to be rendered, not only to America, but to the commerce and 
civilisation of the whole world, by the ‘‘ Northern Pacific Railway,” 
now in process of construction across that continent from the head 
of Lake Superior to Puget Sound, are well brought out by a writer who 
shews himself fully competent to the task. In the second article we 
have a deeply interesting account of ‘‘ Tai-ping-wang,” and of the 
progress and character of the great rebellion (1853-1862) which 
was originated and carried on by him. There exists considerable 
misapprehension as to the true spirit and aim of that movement. 
The writer shews its very intimate connection with Christianity, and 
that it very nearly resulted in making China a Christian nation. Mr 
Kingsley’s Essay on the ‘‘ Marquise de Montagu,” is one of the 
highest merit. It illustrates life in the Roman Catholic Church 
during the first French Revolution with peculiar vividness. The 
great historic names of France of that era pass in succession before us 
in connection with the principal events of their lives, as we review 
the history of that remarkable lady. She was one of the daughters 
of the Due d’Ayen, whose family was one of the oldest, the most 
wealthy, and the most powerful in France. She was born in Paris 
in 1776, and while yet young, became a conspicuous personage in the 
movements of that very eventful time. On the subject of ‘ Evolu- 
tionism and Christianity,’’ which is next discussed, the writer proceeds 
on the principle, that if Evolutionism is not hostile to Christianity, then 
it is purely a matter of natural science, to be settled by the principles 
of natural science, and all theological arguments against it are imperti- 
nent ; but if it is irreconcilable with Christianity, which some of its 
advocates pretend to shew, then their claim to be let alone by 
theologians is no less impertinent. When the two systems are 
radically at variance, the writer justly argues, the controversy can 
not be settled by first establishing one on grounds which would be 
sufficient though the other had never been heard of, and then taking 
this system as a basis from which to destroy the other; but the 
question to be considered is, whether the whole mass of evidence in 
support of the one system is of greater weight than that in support of 
the other? The remaining articles are ‘‘ Mirabeau as a Statesman,” 
in the light of the history of France during the last eighty years, and 
a continuation of Dr Dwight’s discussion of the subject of higher 
education generally in connection with the history and constitution of 
** Yale College.” 

The first article in the July number of the Princeton discusses the 
characteristics of Mark’s Gospel as the gospel of divine power, and 
specially designed for the Romans, The author of it follows the tradi- 
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tion of Clement of Alexandria, Jerome, and Eusebius, in this view, and 
by an induction of passages vindicates his position. He shews that 
Mark depicts the Great Deliverer as the Almighty Worker and 
Conqueror, just as Matthew, writing for the Jews, represents Him 
as the Messiah of the prophets. Dr Blackburn furnishes also 
an admirable essay on the twofold aspects of the great religious 
movement of the sixteenth century,—‘‘ the Reformation and the 
Restoration ;’’ the former being the work of councils and of legis- 
lators, and aiming at a reform of the external affairs of the Church, 
its ritual and polity, and the removal of certain abuses; the latter 
aiming at a restoration of that which was primitive and apostolical, and 
proceeding on the principle, that true doctrine would secure right 
practice. It was a restoration, and not a mere reformation, which such 
men as Luther, Zuingle, Calvin, Knox, and Latimer, sought to effect 
by the proclamation of the truths they discovered from God’s Word. 
The writer presents a just view of the great phenomena of that period, 
and furnishes the true principle by which we may comprehend the 
movements of the actors in the scene. The essay is a review of the 
Rev. J. H. Blunt’s recent work on the ‘ Reformation of the Church 
of England.” Blunt certainly manifests no sympathy with the 
Reformers named, but on the contrary, exposes himself to the severe but 
just reprimand of his reviewer, who shews that the book is quite of 
the Tractarian order, and, asa history, is altogether untrustworthy. It 
is truly sad and ominous to find in the present day so many of the 
clergy of the Church of England who are not ashamed to pervert 
Church history, and to stigmatise the Reformers, and denounce Protest- 
antism. One of the editors, Dr Atwater, gives an account of the 
meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, held at 
Chicago in June last, expressing at the same time his opinion on the 
several questions which came before the court. The proceedings of 
the supreme court of a Church so very extensive, possess a deep 
interest, and especially at this crisis of her history. It is most grati- 
fying to see with what energy and enthusiasm the re-united Church is 
setting herself to fulfil her great mission. One very important step 
taken by the Assembly was the initiation of a sustentation scheme 
based on the principle “‘ that the whole Church is bound to ensure a 
competent support for all its ministers; that each minister has a 
claim not only upon the members of his own church, however feeble 
and poor it may be, but upon the whole church for at least that 
minimum support without which he cannot exercise his vocation with 
comparative dignity, energy, and freedom from worldly cares.” The 
aim at present is to secure to every pastor a minimum income of 1000 
dollars per annum, without a parsonage. ( We cordially concur alee— 
in Dr Atwater's very judicious remarks on the question of the use of 
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intoxicating drinks. He takes the only tenable view, in our opinion, 
when he affirms that, according to the latest verdict of evangelical 
scholarship, and the clear internal sense of Scripture itself, the wine 
of Scripture (whose temperate and sparing use is not, and whose 
excessive use is, condemned) was fermented and | capable of inebriating 
if taken in excess, and when he further expresses his opinion that it 
is a right use of Christian liberty when one sees fit to abstain alto- 
gether from the use of intoxicating drinks as a beverage ; but still, that 
if others judge it right to use this liberty otherwise, and within the 
limits of temperance, not to abstain from all that can intoxicate, we 
may not make this point a term of communion or a bar to the Lord’s 
table. The wine question in this connection was ably discussed by 
President M‘Lean of Princeton, about thirty years ago, in the pages 
of the Princeton Review. In the number for October we have two 
somewhat lengthened but very satisfactory articles (‘‘ The Wine 
Question,”’ and “* Chureh Action and Temperance ’’) on a line with 
the remarks made by Dr Atwater in the preceding number. About 
thirty years ago the advocates of total abstinence from intoxicating 
drinks, supposing (unwarrantably as we think) that expediency was 
too feeble a basis on which to rest their cause, attempted to find a 
better in the theory of the two wines—the fermented and the unfer- 
mented ; the former, as they alleged, being always spoken of in serip- 
ture with reprobation, and the latter with approval. The exegesis on 
which it is attempted to rest this theory is here shewn to be utterly 
untenable, and the old and generally received exegesis, which affirms 
that Scripture knows no distinction whatever of the kind referred to, 
is conclusively vindicated. That theory has its advocates in our own 
country as well as in America, and in various forms is finding its way 
into current temperance literature. It is time to raise a note of warn- 
ing, and to proclaim the old apostolic basis (Rom. xiv. 21) on which 
the advocates of abstinence may legitimately make their appeal to the 
churches.) But to take up the ground occupied by Dr Lees, and Mr 
Ritchie, and others, is to do violence to the true meaning of Scripture, 
and to weaken immensely the cause they have at heart. 

The American Presbyterian Review for July contains an elaborate 
review of ‘ Darwin’s Theory of the Origin of Species,” by Professor 
Bascom of Williams College. With Professor Bascom, we are not 
disposed to underrate or reject the interpretations which the theory 
of development seems to bring, but neither are we, by an unquali- 
fied acceptance of it in the form presented by Mr Darwin, prepared 
to put in jeopardy the entire plan and purpose of creation. Let 
scientific men by all means prosecute their researches. Arrogance 
of assertion bespeaks the sciolist. The true student of nature 
is modest, and the longer he continues his inquiries, the clearer will 
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be the evidence that the God of nature is also the God of revela- 
tion. The subject of ‘‘ Retributive Law and Capital Punishment” is 
discussed in a very able paper by Dr Wiley. He holds that the 
human mind is furnished with a natural sentiment of justice, and he 
explains much of the language of imprecation found in the Book of 
Psalms as the dictate of the class of feelings connected with this 
sentiment. He thinks that one of the features of degeneracy of the 
present age is the fact that the sentiment of natural justice is so feebly 
recognised. Capital punishment he regards as of imperative necessity 
and obligation. His argument is, that it is in accordance with the 
clearest dictates of natural justice,—that it is indispensable to the 
full and adequate protection of society,—-that as human nature is consti- 
tuted, we are under the necessity of choosing between the majesty of 
retributive law and private revenge,—and above all, that the Bible fully 
recognises the complete idea of retributive justice which the opposers 
of capital punishment entirely reject. The writer takes up the right 
position when he claims for law and retributive justice the support of 
the Scriptures. It is a principle that has most important bearings, 
and needs to be re-affirmed in the present day with greater emphasis 
than ever, that the Bible clearly teaches that there is such a thing as 
punishment in the strictest sense, not a mere corrective process for the 
benefit of the criminal, but punishment for the ends of law and justice, 
without any reference to the good of the criminal—retributive justice. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


The Scripture Doctrine of the Person of Christ. By J. A. Revsext, D.D., 
Professor in Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Based on 
the German of W. F. Gress. Second Edition. Andover: W. F. 
Draper. London: Triitbner & Co. 1871. Pp. 456. 


This is a singular book as to its manufacture. It is a sort of free trans- 
lation from the German work of W. F. Gess. We have decided objec- 
tions to a book of this character.. Dr Reubelt should either have appeared 
as a translator or as an author. He might have added to his translation 
notes ad libitum, but to present a volume which is neither a translation 
nor an original production, but a mixture of the two, without any means 
of distinguishing between what appertains to Gess and what to Dr Reu- 
belt, is a proceeding which is to be condemned. 

Dr Reubelt, who takes upon himself the responsibility of the senti- 
ments of the work, except in cases where he records his dissent, sets him- 
self to the task of reconstructing the American Christology, which he 
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thinks erroneous. In the prospectus of his work, which was probably 
prepared by himself, he says :—‘‘ The common orthodoxy has no real 
incarnation ; it conceives of the Logos having united himself in some 
mysterious manner with the man Jesus, thus giving us a man and a God, 
which is certainly not the Christ of the New Testament. The common 
orthodoxy does not know what to make of the é aéyss e&gt iyinre.” He 
mentions in his Preface that he has already in other forms propounded 
the views he here exhibits, and they have met with both opposition and 
approval : the opposition amounting in some cases to persecution. Perse- 
cution we abhor, and Dr Reubelt has a right to complain if his honest 
publication of his opinions has in any degree subjected him to persecu- 
tion or harsh treatment ; but we are not at all surprised that his views 
have been opposed. 

The work is essentially a Biblical Essay on the Person of Christ, and 
is primarily designed for professional theologians. The author presents, 
from his own point of view, a commentary on every passage bearing on 
the subject, and undoubtedly opens up many important lines of thought. 
The work bears abundant evidences of learned industry, and is certainly 
worthy of the attention of the student. The distinctive feature of the 
book is its doctrine of the incarnation. The author argues (Phil. ii. 6) 
that Christ did not retain, but divested Himself, emptied Himself of, 
the form of God, laying aside not only His independence and self-sefficiency , 
but all His other divine attributes (p. 332) ;—that, though He preserved 
Ilis identity, the ante-mundane Son was God; the earthly Son, man ;—and 
that the assumption of human nature was a self-divestiture of the Son 
(p. 341). He holds that when the Logos became incarnate, He divested 
himself of His divine self-consciousness in order to regain it by the 
gradual development of a human soul, and that when He thus regained 
it, it was only in the form of human self-consciousness—that He laid 
aside His eternal divine self-consciousness in order te awake one really 
human. This is said to have involved the suspension of omnipotence 
and eternal holiness, and the laying aside of omniscience and omnipres- 
ence, and the omnipotent government of the universe. “ This determina- 
tion of the Logos,” he says, “ that His eternal self-consciousness should be 
now extinguished, in order that He might resume it during His earthly 
life as human, not as divine, involves the very roots of the incarnation ” 
(p. 354). We have quoted enough to shew the general drift of the work. 
The theory here advocated is in effect that Christ for the space of thirty- 
three years, in some unaccountable way, actually ceased to be God and 
was only a man, and that He was Himself not conscious of anything but 
His humanity. This doctrine of the xi»ws is in our view utterly unscrip- 
tural, and is destructive of all just conceptions of the nature of God or of the 
divinity of our Lord. We have no space to adduce arguments, but we 
think the very laboured efforts of the author of this book to establish his 
peculiar views, which seem to us to have had their origin in a pantheistic 
philosophy, will themselves go far to convince the reader that the current 
established view in the Christian Church is the Scriptural one, viz., that 
the only personality which can be predicated of Christ is that which he 
had “in the beginning with God ”—that the union of the divine nature 
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with the person of Christ was from eternity, and that the assumption of 
human nature in the fulness of time, did not affect either His divine 
nature or His eternal personality—the two natures not being united to 
each other, but each being united to His divine person. 


M. G. E. 


jatural Science, Religious Creeds, and Scripture Truth; what they teach 
concerning the Mystery of God. By the Author of “ The Divine Foot- 
steps in Human History.” Part I. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. 


This is an original book, written by one having much speculative 
ability. It is all the more gratifying to us that we ean say thus much in 
its praise, as we feel constrained to add that its contents for the most part 
are such as to merit strong, or even strongest, disapproval. A more un- 
satisfactory book we have scarcely ever read, 

A mystery hangs over the origin of things which Natural Science is 
quite incompetent to unveil. The way in which the author hopes to 
clear up this mystery is chiefly by regarding the Mosaic account of the 
creation as designed primarily to set forth the invisible things of God,— 
in particular, the manner of His production, and as recording “just so 
much of the history of creation as was specifically identified with the 
clear and distinct revelation of these invisible things” (p. 58). He finds 
a warrant, he thinks, for this view in the text, “ For the invisible things 
of Ilim from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
by the things that are made, even His eternal power and godhead.” What 
should we expect from a book written principally for the purpose, and 
making use of the method of proof, now indicated? Need we be astonished 
if it prove utterly unsatisfactory? The question—“If God made all 
things, and if He is their fulness, who made God, and what is His 
fulness ?”—to which the author addresses himself, and which, by his own 
acknowledgment, ‘“‘savours strongly of rank impiety,” is just a piece 
of daring profanity. Then the method of proof employed is a wholly 
unwarrantable one. That most important truths concerning God are 
taught by the things that are made, is certain,—Scripture and reason alike 
affirming it. In these things are clearly revealed His power and wisdom 
and goodness: nay, more, processes are witnessed which shadow forth 
processes in the Godhead ; but are we not therefore entitled to leap to the 
conclusion that, because certain properties are met with in the creatures, 
similar exist in the Creator ; and it would be to turn the Bible into a book of 
conundrums, if, adopting the Swedenborgian principle of interpretation, 
we were to assign to the natural and obvious meaning a position of com- 
parative unimportance, and to add on, as chiefly intended, another got 
through an alleged law of correspondence between things spiritual and 
things natural. For the statement that the first chapter of Genesis was 
not designed to teach us primarily the mode of the creation of things 
visible, there is no good ground, As was to have been anticipated, the 
results attained by means of the principle now animadverted upon, are 
most unsatisfactory. That there is movement in the Godhead, so far 
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from questioning, we firmly maintain. The generation of the Son is an 
eternal process ; so too is the procession of the Holy Ghost. The Son is 
eternally begotten of the Father ; the Holy Ghost proceeds eternally from 
the Father and the Son. This account, however, of the mode of the 
Divine existence, differs widely from that given in the book before us. 
We must own, indeed, that we have failed fully to understand the author’s 
representation, and our hope is but faint of ever understanding it. We 
fear he much overrates the advancement of the human mind, in supposing 
that it is prepared for grasping such knowledge as he seeks to communi- 
cate. We shall state only a few of the positions laid down, and then close. 
According to our author, then, God existed from all eternity as a self- 
existent Spirit, but not as God, or not in a personal form. Quoting the 
text, ‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee,” he proceeds to 
say :—“This day” conveys the idea of duration in connection with the 
act described. It also implies both preceding and subsequent duration, 
identified with God’s essential existence preceding, and with God’s ex- 
istence as God subsequent. That of duration which preceded “ this day,” 
relates exclusively to the self-existence of an eternal Spirit associated with 
infinite thought. That of duration included in “this day,” relates to the 
coming into existence of the one God in the Father and the Son” (p. 67). The 
author seems to have unbounded confidence in himself; in his adventurous 
flight he never falters ; not an indication does he give that what he sets 
forth may after all be, what it really is,a dream. We have been nota 
little impressed, however, by his talents. Even in the darkness of the 
least intelligible portions of his treatise a certain air of grandeur is not 
awanting. J. Hi. 


Modern Scepticism. A Course of Lectures delivered at the request of the 
Christian Evidence Society. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 


We have here eleven lectures, by different writers—all tried and able 
men—arranged, not as they were delivered, but in logical order, so as to 
form a connected body of argument on the Evidences of Christianity as 
against the current forms of unbelief. Positivism, Pantheism, Miracles, 
the Mythical Theories, &c., all are included in the programme. The 
volume exhibits as much unity and as little waste in the form of repetition 
and intersection as could well be expected in the circumstances. In 
point of literary execution the lectures are admirable, and have all the 
appearance of being written by scholarly men who had made a earoful 
study of their subject. The writers speak with conviction, yet with 
moderation, never indulge in declamation nor lose their temper; the lan- 
guage is invariably that of reason and charity—nor would the audience to 
which the lectures were originally given, nor the modern temper, have 
tolerated any other style. It has occurred to us that an introductory 
lecture answering the question, What is Christianity ? would have given a 
more solid basis to the whole fabric which these lectures seek to rear. 

Regarding the volume as a unity—as a treatise on modern scepticism— 
we cannot suppose that any sceptic who has already taken his position, 
will here find his refutation; nor could we recommend it as the best book 
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to which an enquirer should betake himself in his perplexities. We do 
not, however, in saying this, reflect blame upon the writers, for within 
their limits they could scarcely have accomplished more. Each subject is 
one for a volume—and what could be done in a lecture of an hour? Nor 
do we deny to the volume utility of a kind. Many will find in it the very 
information which they require. It contains a clear and accurate state- 
ment of the various opinions, theories, and difficulties which are now so 
clamorously pitted against Christianity and orthodox belief; and many are 
unsettled just because they do not clearly understand what modern 
scepticism says and holds. The lectures also contain good hints and 
sketches of argument in refutation—nothing new certainly—but what 
greater books say put into popular shape. 

The more we read such books, the more we feel that the real difficulties 
lie beneath ‘and behind the alleged difficulties, and the more we are 
persuaded that Christianity can afford to stand speechless in the world’s 
judgment hall, knowing that the works it does bear witness to it that it is 
of God. Books of such kind are no doubt necessary, but their production 
might be left to those who feel internally called thereto, A course of 
lectures got up is apt to have a got-up appearance. It is notorious that 
no man reads a book which is presented to him ; and that prize essays, 
like prize cattle, are perhaps wonderful to behold, but un-useable for 
nourishment. The best books must be produced by spontaneous com- 
bustion. W.S. 


Origenis Hexaplarum que supersunt : sive veterum tnterpretum Grecorum 
in totum Vetus Testamentum fragmenta: post Flaminium Nobilium, 
Drusium, et Montefalconium, adhibita etiam versione Syro-hexaplari, 
concinnavit, emendavit, et multis partibus auxit Fridericus Field, dc. 
Tom. II.—Fasciculus IIT. Ezechiel, Daniel, Prophete XII. Oxonii : 
e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1870. 


Among the few British scholars, such as G. Pearson, W. R. Churton, E. 
Maltby, W. Selwyn, and E. W. Grinfield, who have directed their attention 
in these later years very specially to the study of the Greek Versions and 
of the Septuagint in particular, Mr Field occupies a very distinguished 
place. By other labours in this department of sacred learning, such as 
the edition of the Septuagint on the basis of the Alexandrine Codex, he has 
already acquired a high degree in this important branch of criticism. And 
in the present volume he puts into our hands another portion of a work 
which well deserves to rank as one of the most laborious and the most 
valuable efforts which have been undertaken in our time for the purposes 
of Biblical inquiry. Two sections of this magnum opus have appeared 
previously, namely Fasciculus I. in 1867, containing Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and Canticles ; and Fasciculus IL. in 1868, containing Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Lamentations. This new division, comprehending Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the Minor Prophets, now completes one half of the work. 
The other half, including the Pentateuch and other historical books, is also 
advancing, and is promised within a reasonable period. And proceeding 
as they do from the Clarendon Press, it need scarcely be said, that the 
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printing of these volumes is executed in a style not only most careful, but 
most sumptuous, The history of that Hexapla, of which we have 
here a new and splendid edition, forms a curious chapter in the records 
of literature. Called forth with the view of furnishing some kind of correc- 
tive for the excessively unsettled and corrupt condition into which the 
Septuagint speedily fell, and of providing Christians in their controversies 
with the Jews with the means of marking any variation between the 
Ilebrew Scriptures themselves and that translation with which they were 
familiar, it gave, in six separate columns, the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
characters, the same in Greek characters for the help of those who knew 
no IIebrew, and then the texts of the four Greek versions. The Septuagint, 
however, absorbed most of Origen’s care, additions or defects relative to 
the Hebrew text being indicated in the Septuagint text by obeli and 
asterisks, and a number of other diacritical marks being made use of to 
call attention to other peculiarities, In his Commentary on Matthew, he 
speaks of the vast differences that had crept into the copies through the 
carelessness of scribes, the rash correction of the text, and the additions or 
omissions hastily ventured on by others, and describes his own object as 
being to remedy these discrepancies by taking the other versions of Aquila, 
Symmachus, and Theodotion as his criteria. His aim thus was to correct 
the text of the Septuagint, not by any critical examination of itself, but 
simply by bringing it into comparison with the Hebrew and the other 
versions; and, therefore, nothing was altered, but all changes were simply 
denoted by signs. This enormous critical undertaking, which was worthy 
of itself to earn for Origen the title of the Adamantine, was at first called, 
according to Eusebius, the 7'etrap/a,—a name which has been supposed by 
some to have been simply the appellation given to that portion of the 
completed work which presented the four Greek Versions, but whieh 
seems rather to have indicated the earlier form in which Ovigen’s labours 
were embodied before he bad acquired the knowledge of the Hebrew 
language enabling him to add the other two columns. This prodigious 
achievement, which is said to have filled some fifty volumes, and to 
have consumed the toil of some eight-and-twenty years, and which 
was a far greater effort for these times than the task even of a Tischendorf 
is for ours, was as short-lived as it was bold and laborious. After 
lying for half a century untranscribed and almost unused, it was brought 
from Tyre to Caesarea, and probably perished in the library there 
when the Saracens burned and plundered the city,—all that remained 
of it thereafter being simply a copy which had been made by Pam- 
philus and Eusebius of the column containing the Septuagint text. with 
Origen’s diacritical marks. Even this poor and imperfect fragment 
became also very rapidly untrustworthy, the text being soon corrupted 
by numerous transcriptions, the critical signs thrown into confusion, 
pieces of other Greek translations silently introduced, and many other 
injuries gradually inflicted on the original. What has come down to 
modern times, therefore, is only a collection of fragments recovered by 
the careful investigations of many scholars, from Peter Morin downwards, 
And these were at last most admirably edited, with large additions, by 
Montfaucon. This magnificent publication, issued originally at Paris in 
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1713, and reprinted by Bahrdt in 1769-70, long stood its ground as the 
standard edition. But there has been for many years a necessity for a 
complete revision of that work ; for large contributions have been made 
to the series of fragments from time to time, by Semler, Matthaei, Schleu- 
sner, and many others. And in particular, an entirely new store of 
valuable material has been opened up in the Syriac documents, brought 
from the Nitrian religious houses. Mr Field has accordingly taken up 
this heavy and responsible task of making an independent collation of 
the best manuscript authorities, and of bringing into use the various fresh 
sources of information and comparison now available. And those por- 
tions of his work which are already in our hands, are proof sufficient that, 
when his labours are finished, he will have at least done for our day what 
Montfaucon did for his as an editor of Origen’s Hexapla. 

Among the more important features characterising this edition, and 
enhancing its value, we might mention such things as these,—first, and 
above all, the thorough collation of the important Syriac-Hexraplar version, 
and then the continuous line of pertinent patristic quotations, in especial 
from Jerome and Cyril, the cautious and frequently happy introduction 
of critical and conjectural emendations in the notes or text, the careful 
attempts made now and again at correcting the old Hebrew text where the 
other texts fail to agree with the Masoretic, and the specification of various 
readings of a notable kind obtained from the Milan MS., and not included 
in Middledorpf’s Syriac, nor in any of the earlier editions of the Syriac- 
Hexaplar translation. The section now before us would easily furnish 
numerous examples of real excellencies in the way in which these dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the work are carried out. Thus, among apt 
citations, we might notice the illustration of the éepeasi in Habakkuk 
iii. 19 by Cyril’s nal yodv ‘EBoainy 4 txdoois avril rns cuvrsAsiage vibtixne ohy 
éepéruay, and the use made of Jerome in explaining the Exezciay of the 
other versions, and the jougeiay of the LXX. in Haggaii. 11. Antiquarian 
notes are often brought in very successfully, as in the case of those offered 
on the xiBarouoy in Amos ix. 1, the ’Egguta in Obadiah 20, the riuevnray of 
Aquila in Zephaniah i. 4, and the varieties in the yours, xo, &e., 
in Hosea iii. 2. Among critical observations worth consideration, might 
be mentioned those on the reading of the LXX., jo/ries Xavaveiovs, in Hosea 
iv. 17, 18, on the Syriac equivalent for the ripxdcu 4 ereguay of Amos 
ix. 13, on the wsraxiomew in Zechariah xiii. 1, &e. As examples of the 
conjectural emendations indulged in by Mr Field, we might refer to 
the dogaciz for the zngzeie in connection with Joel ii. 1, the pi for 
zetuny after Bos in Amos i, 11, and the 29239 for *2¥ }22 in Zechariah 
xi. 7. 

One defect under which we must rest content in the meantime is the 
want of the Prolegomena, which cannot be supplied until the whole work 
is completed. But what we have already in possession must prove of 
decided service. And for the whole effort, if the author is spared to 
accomplish what remains with such success as distinguishes what has 
already appeared, we may safely predict a most important place in future 
Biblical studies. For that much larger attention will soon be given to the 
VOL. XXI.—NO. LXXIX. M 
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Greek Versions than they have for a long time received in the criticism of 
the Old Testament, seems clear enough, For Septuagint-studies, how- 
ever, the Hexapla is indispensable. And cf that Hexapla, Mr Field’s is 
likely long to remain the best edition. 8. D. F. 8. 


Op TEesTAMENT EXEGEsIs. 


Traditions of Eden ; or, Proofs of the Historical Truth of the Pentateuch, 
By H. Sueruearp, M.A., late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford ; Author 
of “ The Tree of Life,” “ Ithuriel’s Spear,” and “Silverdale Tracts.” 
London: Nisbet & Co, 1871. 


Mr Shepheard dates his preface from Silverdale, Carnforth. Mentally 
and spiritually, he is of the type so frequently met with among the evan- 
gelical clergy of the English Church,—the type, we mean, which clings 
tenaciously to every jot and tittle of Iloly Writ (see pp. xi., 12, &¢); is 
severe upon scientific men (pp. viii., &c.); and denounces political liberalism, 
regarding it as a virtual deilication of man (pp. 210, 211). The subject 
to which he devotes his volume is one of the deepest interest,—W hat 
traditions of Eden and of the inconceivably momentous incidents recorded 
in the early chapters of Genesis still survive among the several nations 
and tribes of mankind? With this another question is also discussed,— 
Does not the occurrence of such traditions, in lands widely remote from 
each other, afford satisfactory evidence as to the truth of the incidents 
themselves, and, by implication, of the historical character possessed by 
Genesis and the other books of the Pentateuch? In treating such a 
theme two extremes are to be avoided. An apologist should not press 
his argument so far as to run the risk of weakening the force of relevant 
facts by hiding them among a multitude of others, with only a partial 
bearing on the subject; and again, he should not set upso high a standard 
of evidence in matters not admitting of strict proof as to reject what is 
clearly relevant to his purpose from the fear that it may provoke eavil. 
Opinions will naturally differ as to whether any individual apologist has 
kept equally distant from both these extremes, ‘To apply the principles 
just enunciated to the case before us: in our humble judgment, Mr 
Shepheard has not been sufficiently on his guard against the peril of 
mingling irrelevant with relevant facts, and thus provoking the impatient 
or the uncandid to pronounce an unfavourable verdict on the whole argu- 
ment. To give some illustrations of what we mean, our author. directs 
attention to a very remarkable fact, of which all conversant with Eastern 
missions are aware, namely, that the Karens of Burmah have for years 
had among them traditions of nearly all the leading events mentioned in 
the early portions of Scripture. It is almost certain that they did not 
obtain these from their missionary instructors, but it is a hasty inference 
that therefore they have probably possessed them from the times imme- 
diately succeeding the deluge. The likelihood is in favour of their having 
derived them from Jewish sources in modern though not in very recent 


times. Ifso, then they are not traditions of the kind required by Mr 
Shepheard’s argument, 
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Again, our author has implicit faith in the interpretations of the 
Sinaitic and other inscriptions given by the Rev. Chas. Forster, and we 
confess, makes a more respectable fight than we had deemed possible for 
the view which he espouses, Nevertheless the most scientific minds are 
against Forster’s renderings. See the whole subject very instructively 
treated in an article in the Princeton Review for October 1870, reprinted 
in the British and Foreign Evangelical Review, No. 76, April 1871. 

Once more, Mr Shepheard still accepts the views expressed by Pro- 
fessor Porter in his “ Giant Cities of Bashan,” with respect to the date to 
which the very remarkable basaltic edifices of that region are attributable. 
We have been led by the arguments of Mr Freshfield to depart from this 
opinion ; having been compelled to attach the more importance to his 
statements from learning that they are in the main accepted by architects 
and others well fitted to judge in such a case. 

To sum up. Our author has, with much diligence, brought tozether a 
large number of facts, all possibly with a certain bearing on the incidents 
recorded in the Pentateuch, and especially in the first chapters of Genesis. 
Some of these, however, we think scarcely, if at all, relevant to the pur- 
pose for which he employs them. But after all, to furnish more stone 
and lime than one needs for a building is better than to stint one in the 
amount of material supplied; and this handsome volume will be found 
useful to all, of whatever mental type, who wish to study the highly im- 
portant subject of early Scripture tradition. R. I. 


New TestaMENtT EXeEGEsIs. 


Commentary on Paul's Epistle to the Romans. With an Introduction on 
the Life, Writings, and Character of Paul. By Wma. 8. Piumer, 
D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 646. Oliphant, Edinburgh. 


Commentaries are to be judged of according to the object in view and 
the success with which it has been reached. A critical commentary may 
deserve high praise though extremely slight in practical matter, while 
a commentary designed for popular use ought not to be condemned 
though it furnish no aid to the critical student. But to combine the 
two is not easy. That this was Dr Plumer’s object we cannot say. 
For the learned it could hardly have been intended ; for there is no 
learned criticism in the book, nor a single word in any but our own 
language. But if designed only for the general English reader, it 
might have been improved by omitting a quantity of names, at times 
indiscriminately huddled together, as authorities for this or that inter- 
pretation—hardly any of them known to the generality of English 
readers—and by diminishing the number of quotations from other 
people’s writings. If the reader, however, wants a sound Calvinistic 
interpretation of this great Epistle, a synopsis criticorwm—more full than 
select—on all the important statements and phrases of the Epistle, 
copious “ Doctrinal and Practical Remarks” at the end of each chapter 
and, in short, a digested collection of all that a painstaking student of 
this Epistle has thought, and all he has gathered from different quarters, 
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for a great number of years, with a vein of piety running through the 
whole—he will certainly find it here. We could have wished, indeed, 
that he had favoured his readers with some clue to the passages which he 
quotes. But authors are named and quoted by the score without any 
mention of the works referred to, and still less of the portions of them 
in view, and the editions used. Strange authorities, too, are at times 
referred to—as Marcion, on the order in which the Epistles were 
written ; and with well-known and superior authorities on critical ques- 
tions are mixed up the names of authors of no weight whatever, or mere 
compilers—some of them out of date. An occasional reference is made to 
the various readings of the text. This had better have been let alone. 
It is not every one who can deal with this subject, and Dr Plumer 
obviously had not made it a study. Still, taking this work as a whole, 
it contains a great deal of good reading, and we do not wonder at the 
delight which the preparation of it ministered to the author. As a 
specimen of typography, it is a beautiful volume. D. B. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. W. A. Connor, 
B.D., Trin. Coll., Dublin. 12mo. pp.96. Longmans, London. 1871. 


A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, in less than one hundred 
12mo. pages, and these sparse enough, would be a curiosity in its way, if it 
were worth anything at all ; and this book 7s worth something. But it is no 
commentary,and the short preface tells usso, It is simply an “ Analysis” 
(in the form of an “ Essay ”) of “the argument” of the Epistle—“ originally 
intended to appear as an introduction to a body of exegetical and doctrinal 
notes on that Epistle,” but here put forth separately, as an avant courier, 
we suppose, to sound the public as to the expediency of issuing the Com- 
mentary itself. All right; but why did the author, when he changed 
his plan, not change his title? As it is, however, this essay is vigorously 
conceived, closely reasoned, and expressed in lucid English. But beyond 
this we cannot go. The subject is arranged under five heads :—an 
Introduction (founded on Romans i. 1-17) ; Justification (i. 18-iv. 24) 3 
Life (iv. 25-viii. 18) ; Perfection (viii. 19-39) ; Election (ix.-xi.). 

“That God is no respecter of persons, but that all men and all nations 
are perfectly equal in His sight, is the great fundamental truth, by the 
establishment of which the Apostle seeks to silence all complaints, and 
the leading arguments that form the framework of the Epistle are con- 
structed for the purpose of its demonstration” (p. 2). Such is the author’s 
conception of the doctrinal part of this Epistle. But this is to confound 
the immediate occasion of the Epistle with its great object ; or, rather, to 
confound a general truth, underlying and pre-supposed in the argument, 
with the distinctive truths for the establishment of which the argument 
is constructed. This has the effect of vitiating the whole train of the 
author’s reasoning. The “ justice” of God to mankind indiscriminately, 
in putting the Gentiles on a level with the Jews in Christian privilege, 
and in bestowing salvation on all alike who have the faculty of receiving 
it, is made to explain the sense of that great word, “ the righteousness of 
God,” in this Epistle. Thus, when the Apostle says that in the Gospel 
“is revealed the righteousness of God from faith to faith,” the meaning, 
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according to our author, is, that “the Gospel that proclaims the fact 
and method of God’s government of the earth, reveals thereby the 
personal justice of the Divine character, and by so doing, develops in the 
soul of man, in such proportion as there is faith to comprehend and 
appropriate it, a corresponding justice” (pp. 3, 4). This sort of exposition 
will satisfy no one who has rightly apprehended the Apostle’s argument 
throughout. Nor is the following account of Abraham’s justification 
more satisfactory :—‘‘ Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him 
for justice.” ‘This declares that Abraham was not justified by the perfect 
obedience of his works, but by his faith, which, because of its fulness and 
sincerity, was counted to him as if it were perfect obedience’ (p. 16). When 
the Apostle says, “To him that worketh not, but believeth,” &c., “there is 
no contrast or opposition between working and believing. The man who 
is described as working, must not be supposed as working without faith. 
On the contrary, his works would be the unmistakable token and un- 
erring measure of his faith” (pp. 17, 18). This is to confound the whole 
argument. But he continues thus: “‘ Working not’ means working 
short of perfection, in spite of one’s strenuous efforts to reach the lofty 
heights of virtue which faith reveals to the gaze. To the man who has 
thus laboured, who has done much, who is the dupe of no low ambition, 
the slave of no debasing vice, the inward conception of impracticable 
righteousness, the survey of the illimitable plan, the ever-approximating 
yet never-reaching aspiration of the soul, the power of beholding the 
sublime summits which tower higher as the step advances and the vision 
clears, is itself a consolation, and a fitness in the natural conscience for the 
reception of the justification which the mercy of God ratifies through the 
mediation of Christ” (p. 20). Had this writer been a member of the 
Council of Trent, some of those clauses in the decrees and canons on 
Justification which were most strenuously opposed by the Protestants, 
would have had no opposition from him, for these but express what this 
book inculcates. But further, the following account of what Justification 
is will strike the reader as something curious. “From this passage 
(‘ Even as David describeth the blessedness of the man unto whom God 
imputeth justice, without his possessing works which could claim justi- 
fication, saying, “ Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and whose 
sins are covered: Blessed is the man to whom the Lord will not impute 
sin ”)—“from this passage (chap. iv. 6) it is evident that the counting faith 
as justice, or the imputation of justice, or justification by faith, is effected 
by the means of pardon. A believer's whole conduct consists of his faith 
and his works, his falling short of perfect justice, and his sins and 
iniquities. If his sins or iniquities are forgiven, and put out of the account, 
what remains is absolute justice in its degree. Not imputing sin is the 
same thing as imputing justice, but only in the case of one who has strong 
working faith ; for if the faith were weak and inoperative, even though the sin 
might be forgiven, there would be no justice left tobe imputed. The nature of 
the process shews that weak faith cannot be imputed for justice. The words 
of the Apostle’ make it unmistakable that the method of justification is 
carried out by the removal of one of the existing quantities, and not by 
the importation of a foreign element [meaning the obedience of Christ, 
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as that which is imputed for our justification]. The mere removal of sin 
leaves an actual [personal] justice behind it; and this actual justice, 
which could not be placed to the believer's account so long as the sin 
remained, so soon as the sin is forgiven, is imputed to him—he gets credit 
forit; which is the same as saying that his faith is counted to him for 
justice, or that he is justified by faith. Tis strong faith, regarded through 
the divine mercy without any admixture of evil (the evil having had its 
penalty discharged by the death of Christ, with which the believer 
identifies himself), is counted to him, not as perfect righteousness in the 
sense of attaining to the highest standard of requirement, for this would 
be a fictitious bringing of all believers to one common level, but as 
absolute, unmixed righteousness, so that he gets credit for just so much 
fruit as the truth of God could produce in his nature” (pp. 24, 25). 
In the matter of justification, then, believers, it seems, are not “ on one 
common level”—this would be a “ fictitious” thing ; and, of course, if 
justification mean the degree of the believer’s personal justice, or recti- 
tude—* just so much fruit as the truth of God can produce in his 
nature ”"—they cannot stand on one common level, and it would be unjust 
to put them so. But we had always thought that this “ common level,” 
as in the matter of guilt so in that of justification, was just what the 
Apostle means to establish in the 3d chapter of this Epistle, and what 
he expresses in unmistakable térms when he says, “ The righteousness 
of God, by faith of Jesus Christ, is unto all and upon all them that 
believe ; for there is no difference: for all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God: being justified freely by His grace, through the 
redemption that is in Christ Jesus.” And so far from its being our own 
“actual justice,” which is imputed in justification, “ and not the impor- 
tation of a foreign element,” we had always thought that the whole point 
of the antithesis in 2 Cor. v. 21 lies in this, that just as “God made Him 
to be sin for us, who personally knew no sin,” even so we believers, who 
personally knew no righteousness, “ are made the righteousness of God in 
Him”--which, if it do not mean “the importation of that foreign 
element” into us, so as, by virine of our union to Him, to become the 
righteousness of God “in Him,’ we should be glad to know what it 
possibly can mean. 

Other equally disappointing misapprehensions of the argument of this 
Epistle crop up as we go on with this “ Analysis of the Argument.” 
Thus—whereas in chap. v., if there be anything clearer than another, it is 
that men die not for their own personal sins, but for the one common sin 
of Adam—this author says, “ The offer of spiritual life to every individual 
capable of faith and obedience [but the Apostle says nothing about 
capacity to believe, and never jumbles “ faith and obedience” as joint 
conditions of obtaining life ; but this by the way : The offer (he says) of 
spiritual life to every such individual] is contended for on the ground that 
cach individual is liable to death, because of his conscious transgression of a 
known law” (p. 31). What follows may seem to explain away this state- 
ment, but it does not. “ Adam (he says) brought temporal death on the 
world as the fixed penalty of transgression, and all men have incurred 
the penalty by more or less closely imitating the offence ”—not setting 
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their seal merely to that sin of Adam which brought death on all his 
posterity, but bringing death upon themselves, by doing what Adam did, 
even as he brought death upon himself, by consciously transgressing a 
known law. 

Again, when it is said “ There is no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus” (viii. 1), it is as the result of a renovating process, and not by 
a naked and unconditional decree, that true Christians are no longer 
under law and condemnation” (p. 57). In other words, the freedom of the 
believer from condemnation arises from the “ renovating” process which 
he has undergone. Excellent doctrine—according to the teaching of the 
Council of Trent (Decretum de Justificatione, c. vii.), certainly not of ths 
Epistle. We do not touch on this writer’s views of “ Election,” as taught in 
chap. ix. Asmight be presumed, it has to do only with Vational Election. 
As this Essay was designed to be introductory to “a body of exegetical 
and doctrinal notes” on the Epistle to the Romans, we were curious to 
see what indications of critical and exegetical capacity the author might 
drop in the course of this Essay. He certainly has studied the Epistle 
critically, and expresses clearly enough the sense he attaches to the 
passages which he quotes, in a version of his own, sometimes slightly 
paraphrased. And we shall leave the reader to judge for himself, from 
two examples, without a single remark of our own, what promise this 
gives of exegesis in the contemplated ‘“ Notes” :—Rom. iii. 9, “ What, 
then? Are we surpassed by the Gentiles ? Not allogether” (p.10). Chap. 
iii. 25, “ Christ Jesus, whom God set forth as a basis of mercy through 
faith in His blood, for the exhibition of His justice, by means of the weaken- 
ing of all byegone sins, in the forbearance of God ” (pp. 11, 12). 

Nevertheless, this book gives evidence of careful study, and contains 
not only some fresh, vigorous thinking, but a few really eloquent pas- 
sages. D. B. 


Lehrbuch der Biblischen Theologie des Neuen Testaments. Von Dr Bern- 
narp Weiss, Professor der Theologie. [Manual of the Biblical Theology 
of the New Testament. By Dr Berngarp Weiss, Professor of 
Theology.| Berlin: Herz, 1868. 


Previous works of considerable extent and unquestionable merit, on 
exegetical and Biblico-theological subjects, have made the name of Dr 
Weiss somewhat widely and favourably known. We may specify his 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians (“ Der Philipper-brief 
ausgelegt .1859), and his treatises on the doctrinal teaching of Peter and 
John (“ Der Petrinische Lehrbegriff,’ 1855 ; “ Der Johanneische Lehrbe- 
griff in seinen Grundziigen,” 1862). He has been long a diligent investi- 
gator in the field of Biblical Theology, and his object in the present 
volume is to gather up his more scattered and fragmentary studies in that 
sphere into something like a system, in which the expositions of many 
single scriptural ideas may be brought into their due relations to the 
whole circle of New Testament revelation, and thereby cleared of those 
disadvantages under which they necessarily stand when handied separ- 
ately. He claims also to have collected for the first time the whole 
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material proper to these enquiries, and to have subjected it fairly and fully 
to thorough examination. And there is much truth in such a claim, 
although the expression of superior impartiality coupled with it is, as we 
are constrained to feel very speedily, far enough from being consistent 
with fact. The plan of this bulky composition of 756 pages is well enough 
conceived, and the treatment of many of its theines, the discussion of 
opposing views, the complete and careful specification of authorities, all 
deserve some meed of commendation. After a valuable historical sketch 
of the rise and progress of this department of theological science, the 
work is laid out in several main divisions, in which the teaching of Jesus 
Himself, according to the oldest record, the early apostolic system of 
doctrine, the Pauline, the post-Pauline, and the Johannine are considered 
in order. And it would not be difficult to point out very much in these 
successive discussions bearing the stamp of worth, and amply repaying 
perusal. We might refer to what is said concerning the position of Peter 
as the apostle of hope,the Old Testament colouring of the Petrine theology, 
the expression given to Christianity as the perfect law by James, the 
Gospel system of ethics as indicated by Paul, the relations of faith and 
obedience in the different apostolic writings, &e. Itis of more consequence 
here, however, to call attention to certain very grave and very obtrusive 
defects which pervade the performance as a whole. For it holds good of 
this book as of most others, that two very different methods of review 
may be adopted, which will lead naturally to very diverse results. Were 
we to take upa certain number of separate investigations here offering 
themselves for our consideration, and base our estimate of the work simply 
on these selected portions, much would be found so successfully done as to 
make our judgment favourable enough. But when we try the Manual 
rather by the leading principles which appear to underlie and determine 
its various discussions, our conclusion must be very decidedly the re- 
verse. How seriously defective, in many respects, the general principles 
are which stamp this book with a character of its own, we shall shortly 
explain by a few very intelligible instances. 

The author’s peculiar bias shews itself at once in the vehement terms 
in which he opposes in his preface the historic treatment of Scripture to 
what he calls the reigning, traditional, and dogmatic notion of the Bible 
as the authoritative record of a system of doctrine once for all fixed and 
finished, The same tendency appears in the excessive importance assigned, 
in the otherwise carefully-executed account of previous writers in this 
field, to Gabler, whom he regards as the father of most that is true and 
scientific in this study. And his attitude toward the New Testament as a 
professed revelation becomes obvious from the scheme of subjects into 
which he divides his inquiries. For there the idea presented is not 
that of any sure and self-consistent and positive system of truth, but 
of an order of thought exhibiting itself in one form on the lips of 
Jesus Himself, in another in the speeches of the Book of Acts, and the 
writings of Peter, and of James, in a third in Paul, in a fourth in 
Such documents as the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in a fifth in John. 
Nor is it only with these larger distinguished types that we are asked 
to satisfy ourselves. We must, according to this author, also discriminate 
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very sharply between an earlier and a later stage in Paul’s own 
conceptions of Christian doctrine, the epistles of the captivity being 
supposed to differ essentially from his former letters; and again be- 
tween two very diverse modes of teaching in the Gospel and in the 
Apocalypse of John, the latter being ranked alongside 2d Peter, Hebrews, 
and Jude as a separate development of the original apostolic tradition. In 
examining those supposedly varying types of doctrine, the author takes 
the opporiunity of discoursing also on the authorship and relationships of 
most of the books of the New Testament. And here again, his positions 
are often most capricious. For example, the date determined for the 
Synoptical Gospels is somewhere about the year 70. He holds Mark to 
be the oldest Gospel, resting on direct apostolic tradition, and furnishing 
much from which Matthew and Luke borrowed. But while Mark is thus 
allowed to come near the original form of apostolic teaching, much alien 
matter is supposed to have been added both to that Gospel and to the 
others, And in a fashion thoroughly characteristic of the so-called 
higher criticism in its propensity to discredit the authority which carries 
all the marks of the credible and the historic, and to conjure up some 
purely conjectural document never seen and never heard of, there is 
much use made here of a certain lost gospel, which is not now to be 
recovered, but which is nevertheless to be taken as the foundation of the 
records yet extant. The manner in which the contents of these Gospels 
are also dealt with at times, may be gathered from the fact, that on the 
off-hand supposition that we can detect in all of them a disposition to 
exalt the marvellous in the life of Jesus over the oldest and simplest form 
of the Christian tradition, the accounts of the miraculous conception, of the 
literal resurrection and ascension, and others, are got rid of. And yet 
the author seems to accept the power ascribed to Christ of healing the sick, 
expelling demons, restoring the dead, &c. ‘The picture of Christ Himself, 
which he draws from the Gospels is that of One never represented, in the 
synoptists at least, as a superhuman personality, but named the Son of God 
simply to indicate a special relation in which He stood to God, on the 
ground of His pure moral character, and exhibited in the earliest Christian 
accounts as a Man growing up in a wonderful and unexampled holiness, in 
virtue of which He was peculiarly honoured by God, and gifted with the 
capacity of working miracles. And wavering and inconstant as are the 
statements of this book on the subject of miracles and the person of 
Christ, not less so are those on the inspiration and authority of the New 
Testament writers. Itis, in fact, impcossible to ascertain with any clearness 
what the author’s views are on these points, or whether he has any precise 
opinion to enunciate at all. He evidently rejects the teaching commonly 
received in the Churches on such topics; he denies that the Apostles and 
Evangelists were supernaturally influenced, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, and refuses to admit any normative inspiration as possessed by them. 
And yet he speaks of them as “ Spirit-anointed bearers of the Word,” and 
holds that they received religious impulses and spiritual preparations and 
determinations for their work from without. 

Were we to follow our author in detail as he handles the cardinal 
matters of Christian doctrine, we should come on many things to startle 
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and astonish us. Thus, the method in which he deals with the Christology 
of the various New Testament writers is sufficiently surprising. He 
recognises, for example, already a very marked advance with respect to 
the doctrine of Christ’s Person, in James, Ist Peter, and the discourses in 
the Acts of the Apostles, over what he is pleased to define as the 
original-apostolic type. A very decided contrast to this primitive and 
simplest tradition again is supposed to be found in the later writings 
of Paul, ‘This, however, was reached by the Apostie only after a 
lengthened process of mental evolution through which his highly specu- 
lative disposition carried him in the effort to find a unifying principle for 
the old revelation and the new. And hence we have to take notice of 
various clearly marked grades in the expansion of the Pauline system of 
doctrine, the elementary form meeting us in the speech on Mars’ Ilill 
and the Epistles to the Thessalonians, a second appearing at the time of 
the great controversial Epistles, Romans, Galatians, and Corinthians, in 
which we are instructed to discover the purest and most genuinely 
Pauline view of Christ, and yet another phase being discernible in the 
Epistles of the Captivity, &e. Great stress is laid here on the avsiue 
aywetsns 3 indicating the higher side of Christ’s Person, but this eviu0 
is not the Personal Spirit of God, but only a certain Power of the Father 
operating in Christ. In the same way x%gis ¢:43 6 dy ial edvrwy bss are 
interpreted simply as appellations of honour such as might naturally be 
employed of Christ by an apostle who had seen the glorious appearance 
near Damascus. In the Gospel and Epistles of John, again, Dr Weiss 
traces a wonderful speculative development of the idea of Christ's Person, 
based on is own words and acts. And here too, in defence of a true 
Monotheism which he supposes to be put in peril by current opinions on 
the dogma of the Trinity, the ¢ #ov»ys%s vis: is taken to convey no notion of 
generation, and all expressions indicating Christ's oneness with the Father 
are explained as intimating no identity in substance, but only a certain 
unique dignity conferred on Christ on the ground of His moral likeness to 
God. 

It is unnecessary to extend this notice by adding further particulars. 
Suffice it to say that on many of the other sections of Christian doctrine 
this book offers statements equally faulty. How utterly contradictory 
these various theories are of all the ideas on these subjects, which would 
be most natural to writers trained in the school of Judaism and indoe- 
trinated in what the Old Testament Scriptures taught them concerning 
the character of the Messiah, the incapacity of man to save himself, the 
impossibility of any mere man growing up in perfect holiness, and the 
like, we need not at present stop to prove. ‘The professed object of the 
bouk is to exemplify a free and unbiassed his/oric treatment of Scripture in 
opposition to what is called the traditional mode. But the very uncertain- 
tics of the author's inconstant and shifting position lead him very often 
to fail most signally_in this very his‘orie method, so that, e.g., we find 
little here regarding the historic life and work of Christ, although these 
form the basis on which Scripture itself bears the superstructure of doe- 
trine. Asa whole; the volume seems a sad declension, in many respects, 
from the earlier treatise on the doctrinal teaching of the Petrine writings. 
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We have in this work a curious instance of the manner in which a 
genuinely Azstoric process of investigation disappears under this pretended 
liberation of the historic from the dogmatic in the interpretation of 
Scripture, and how this so-called free criticism displays always the same 
familiar characteristics, discrediting more cautious beliefs in order credul- 
ously to accept things more iucredible, arrogating the merit of a freedom 
from current preconceptions only in order to move within the narrower 
limits of a more decided bias, setting each apostle in contradiction, not 
only to his brethren, but also to himself, and making them all alike 
illogical, while yet lauding each for his singular and pre-eminent genius, 
and erecting theory after theory in utter defiance of all that we know 
must have been the readiest views and tendencies of writers who, what- 
ever else they may have been, were nurtured on the soil of Old Testament 
conceptions. 

It is disappointing to find errors so numerous and so grave vitiating 
much that is useful and admirakle in this laborious composition. We 
can only say of the book as a whole that it offers a vast mass of valuable 
materials which, if separated from the interpretations imposed by the 
author himself, may be largely serviceable, and may furnish some instra- 
ments for the construction of a sounder and more satisfactory system of 
the Biblical Theology of the New Testament hereafter. S. D. F. 8. 


The Gospel according to Matthew Exrpounded. By the Rev. I. S. 
Apamson, B.D., of St John’s Coll., Cambridge. 8vo. Pp. 732 
Sampson Low. 1871. 


We have managed, somehow, to wade through the enormous amount 
of stuff contained in these 732 closely-printed octavo pages ; but it would 
require a good deal to induce us to undertake this labour a second time. 
A specimen or two of what is here dignified by the name of “ Exposition,” 
will give our readers a taste of what they would find in the treatment of 
nearly every one of the twenty-eight chapters of this Gospel. On the 
Genealogy of our Lord (chap. i.), take the following :— 

The mystic number four [referring to the four women of the genealogy, 
Tamar, Rahab, Bathsheba, and Ruth] represents creature life, so all 
flesh. Paul distinguishes four kinds, as he says, All flesh is not the same 
flesh ; for there is one flesh of men, another of beasts, another of fishes, 
and auother of birds. All minds are familiarised with this number, as 
representing all creation—so we speak of the four winds of heaven, the 
four seasons of the year, the four corners of the earth. Thus the wind, 
in all time and in all places, as the atmosphere of life, is a testimony to 
the universal covenant. Three, the number of the Trinity, four, of all 
flesh=seven of the covenant. . . . While twelve signifies the covenant in 
reality : and thus, the twelve sons of Israel, the twelve tribes, and the 
twelve Apostles, in their several and respective dispensations, are outward 
testimonies to the universal covenant of God made with all flesh.” 
“ Matthew now divides the genealogy into three tessera-decades, or four- 
teen generations. Fourteen being a multiple of seven, is not without its 
signification : 7 X 2=14, is thrice repeated ; similarly, the twenty-four 
elders, 12 X 2=24. In the 14 we read the covenant according to its 
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true principles, while the thrice repetition points to the Three Persons of 
that covenant. But the important truth evident is, that the thrice- 
repeated number, as three equal numbers, attest the co-equality of the 
Three Persons” (pp. 10-12). 

On the Temptation (chap. iv.) :— 

“The Lord fasted forty days. This mystic number, in its radicle, 
indicates the purpose of God respecting al/ men; and, with respect to 
its multiple, the fasting forty days intimates that all should be Nazarites 
From the womb... . . While Moses, by his number 40 [the three 40 
years of his life] as a multiple of 4, the number of all flesh, indicates the 
redemption of all men in Christ ; the Lord, as a Son, by his of 30 [the 
age when He began His ministry], how that all the blessings of a Triune 
God were bestowed on all” (pp. 73, 74). 

Yet let not our readers think that this book is a mere sackful of harmless 
“ conceits,” fit only to create a smile. It has some vicious elements in it. 
There is no such thing, for example, as substitution and vicarious sacrifice, 
in any proper sense of these terms, in the death of Christ, according to 
our author. Imputation, therefore, in the matter of justification, is quite 
an unscriptural idea. It is by our own personal righteousness, through 
Christ dwelling in us, that we are justified. ‘‘ We can have no sympathy 
with that traditional teaching that Christ fulfilled perfectly the moral 
law, doing it for us, so as to make up our deficiency, and give us thereby 
a stock of works [a caricature of the doctrine here referred to]. If this 
were the case, what becomes of the operating principle of the kingdom ¢ 
Such traditions rob us of the truth. If Christ Jesus be in us, we are in 
this world what He is ; we walk as He walked. We are saved, not by 
believing that a certain debt has been paid for us, and then that certain 
fulfilments of the law have been placed to our credit, but by being in 
Christ Jesus, walking, not after the flesh, but after the Spirit” (pp. 135, 
136). The blood of Christ cleanses from sin, it seems, in a very different 
sense from that ordinarily understood. ‘In the blood is the life. This 
mode of speech is uot contrary to physical truth. We inhale the atmos- 
pheric air, which is decomposed in its passage to the lungs ; the oxygen, 
separated from its noxious combinations, becomes the indispensable ele- 
ment in the support of life ; so typical of life itself, giving to the blood 
its ruby and bright appearance, and is taken up by the blood, and de- 
posited in every part of the human frame. The blood then returns, in 

its dark venous state, for fresh life, only to repeat the process. Through 
the blood, in which is life, we have full remission—that is, by partaking 
of this life. For, as we have shewn, our sins are not remitted until the 
purpose of the Futher is perfected in us, being partakers of a death to sin, 
and a life in the Son of God, [that is, this life in the Son of God] denoted 
by the sprinkling of blood” (p. 132). In other words, we obtain remission 
through Christ's /ife (of which blood is the sign) being realised in our 
personal holiness. Accordingly (p. 640) the author says, “The Lord 
Jesus has, in the preceding verse (xxvi. 28), spoken of the blood of the 
New Testament : it is the Spirit.” [These italics are ours]. 

We are only sorry that so handsome an exterior as the excellent pub- 
lishers have here given us, should enclose so little that one can read with 
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any pleasure, and so very much that is utterly unworthy of the name of 
“ Exposition.” D. B. 


The Training of the Twelve; or, Passages out of the Gospels exhibiting the 
twelve Disciples of Jesus under discipline for the Apostleship. By the 
Rey. Avexanver Batman Bruce, Broughty Ferry. Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark, 1871. 


Tiere we have a really great book on an important, large, and attractive 
subject : a book full of loving, wholesome, profound thoughts about the 
fundamentals of Christian faith and practice, and the events that touched 
human nature most nearly, and called it into most energetic action. It 
is one of those books which has, first of all, the merit of an invention. It 
supplies so real a want, it occupies a place at once so useful and so distinct, 
that our first feeling is one of admiring surprise that what seems so suit- 
able and even necessary should not long ago have been discovered. Feli- 
city in the choice of a subject is no more an accident than success in its 
treatment. Stale subjects may, of course, be rendered appetizing by the 
leaven of originality ; trite paths may become fresh by the vivacity of the 
companion who guides our steps; but while a measure of praise is due to 
those who redeem from contempt or neglect what is familiar, an additional 
praise must be accorded to him who makes us familiar with truth which 
is new, but which at once claims our hearts ‘as its natural soil. To con- 
ceive a subject which is susceptible of a prolonged and broad treatment, 
which is strong enough to attract to itself and to carry the best thoughts 
of a powerful mind, and which is of sufficient importance to command the 
attention of all reading men,—this is the ambition of every would-be 
author, the praise of every right-thinking critic. 

Such a subject is “The Training of the Twelve.” The title is a suffi- 
cient indication of the contents of this handsome volume. It is intended 
to exhibit the growth of the Twelve from their call to discipleship onwards 
to their full commission as apostles. Mr Bruce seeks to set before us the 
actual men whom our Lord chose from among all others, that we may see 
their individual characteristics and their common narrow-mindedness, 
prejudices, superstition, and ignorance ; and that we may understand and 
observe the careful training which actually brought these men through the 
vanity, jealousies, and misunderstandings which were conspicuous in them 
throughout, at last to a condition of perfect harmony, meekness, and wis- 
dom. If we are to understand Christ's teaching, it is of the first import- 
ance that we understand the men he taught. We must learn to think of 
them, not as exceptionally gifted and holy men, but as very like the honest, 
hard-featured men we may see standing in a knot at the corner of any fishing 
village, or at whose superstitious legends, or domestic tales, or ignorant 
questions we may laugh, when we spend a night with them in their boat. 
Mr Bruce has the gift of seeing things with his own eyes, and as they are, 
and round the figures he keeps before us in these pages there is no ficti- 
tious halo. We feel, as we read, how crude and raw was the material 
out of which our Lord had to make Christendom, and how essential and 
large a part of His life must have been devoted to the instruction of the 
Twelve. It is this element in the Gospels which Mr Bruce has eliminated 
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and handled so as to give us a clear understanding of it. Light is inci- 
dentally thrown on much that is not strictly in the line of his subject; and 
we are not disposed to find fault with him for being not over-scrupulous 
to exclude everything which does not directly forward the design of his 
book. Neither do we object to his preserving his material in the popular 
form in which he has used it in lecturing to his congregation, as this 
allows a greater varicty of observation on human life and character, and 
richer illustration. The one thing, indeed, we do desiderate in the form 
of this work is a general summing up in conclusion, a careful exhibition of 
the difference between the raw fishermen and the mature apostles. 
It must be matter of congratulation among all theological readers that a 
subject so important has fallen into the hands of one thoroughly qualified 
to do it justice : as it must be matter of congratulation to the author him- 
self that he has found so congenial a subject. Probably the greatest 
charm of this work will, however, be found, not in the satisfactoriness of 
its treatment of the proper subject on hand, but in the exquisitely delicate 
and profound knowledge of Christian ethics which is displayed in every 
page. Certainly we can name no work either in our own or any other 
language in which we find a clearer conception of the principles of the 
Christian religion, and of the adaptation of these to all that is deepest in 
human nature. Nowhere do we find human nature as it actually exhibits 
itself in life brought face to face with the inner spirit of Christianity so 
intelligently and strikingly as here. The author is evidently a man whose 
own earnest endeavours to realise the highest ideal of life have revealed to 
him the difficulties of Christian experience—a man who has set himself 
out so fully, and frankly, and eagerly in the light of truth that the hideous 
blots and weaknesses of human nature have become apparent to him- 
Throughout this volume we are in the company of a keen observant intel- 
lect that sits in kindly but undeceivable criticism on men and their ways, 
and that is aided in its inductions by a richly-stored memory, which 
furnishes multitudes of historical examples and great wealth of mate- 
rial. <A variety ef somewhat diverse mental faculties are required for a 
successful work on the Gospels, in which there are presented the subtlest 
theological problems, and a vast congeries of characters and incidents. That 
these diverse faculties meet in Mr Bruce, every one who reads his work 
will admit. He has at once keenness and breadth of mind, a strongly 
speculative and philosophical turn in combination with a bright eye well, 
opened on every-day life, the profoundest reverence for everything true 
and sacred, together with a peculiar humour of his own which never suffers 
him to miss the point of a scene or a saying. And from the few references 
to authorities in which he indulges we can see that these rare faculties 
have been appropriately trained. To Euripides he owes something of his 
varied conversancy with human nature, and his discrimination between 
what is genuine and its best imitation ; he has gone to school with Aris- 
totle till he now carries in his own mental habit much of the penetrating 
exactness of the ethics ; and it is Plato who has developed his philosophical 
discernment to its present breadth, and, if we may so use the word, magna- 
nimity. Perhaps, however, the characteristic of this volume is its bold- 
ness, frankness, independence of thought,—in a word, the manly mental 
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qualities are prominent. But as the highest moral qualities are even rarer 
than the highest mental qualities, we hail with additional delight a work 
in which we are ever and anon thrilled with an unforced and enthusiastic 
applause rendered to what is high and holy, and with indignation against 
all that is spurious, mean, and wicked. 

OFf the literary style we need not speak—ease, the ease of power, is its 
chief characteristic. Sometimes, indeed, the reader may think it too easy, 
too conversational in expression. A man when he appears in public 
should be in full dress, not in dressing-gown and slippers. Yet in Mr 
Bruce’s colloquialisms there is always a certain charm. Possibly the book 
might have been of more sustained interest, though certainly not of more 
sustained vigour, had there been a little desire for literary effect. The 
author allows the subject to stimulate him, and if the subject have pas- 
sages of less interest, he does not trouble himself to import an artificial 
stimulus, But his writing is never flat, because always just, pertinent, 
progressive. 

We take leave of this hook, sure that a work so bold, and yet so just 
and wise in its style of thinking, so devout and tender in its tone, and yet 
so vigorously intellectual, will certainly win its own way to the very 
highest place in the public regard. It is one of those rare books which 
ring in our ears as the utterance of a true man, who speaks because his 
heart and mind are full. M. D, 


A Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek. By Frep. Garpiner, D.D. 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1871. 


Dr Gardiner is a professor in the Berkeley Divinity School in Connec- 
ticut, and his volame, though published in this country, bears the appear- 
ance of having been printed from American types. In general arrange- 
ment it is not at all unlike the similar work by Dr Robinson, published in 
1851; but it is the result of a fresh collation of earlier harmonists, and 
follows, not the ¢ectus receptus, but the recension of 'Tischendorf, to whom 
Dr Gardiner dedicates his work. Students will find a convenient table, 
shewing the order adopted by five workers in the field—Greswell, Dr 
Stroud, Robinson, Tischendorf, and the present Archbishop of York. In 
Dr Gardiner’s own harmony, the feast of Jno. v. 1, is taken for a second 
passover ; Matthew Levi's feast is placed on the day of his call to follow 
Jesus, and the supper at Bethany on the Saturday (Jewish Sabbath) before 
the passion, not as some (we think with less reason) have done on the 
fourth day of that week. he work is executed with care, and, like all 
attempts to encourage an intelligent study of Christ’s life, is to be wel- 
comed, J. O. D. 


Ilistory aNnp Brocraruy. 


John of the Golden Mouth: Preacher of Antioch and Primate of Constan- 
tinople. By Water Maceruivray, D.D., Minister of Gileomston 
Free Church, Aberdeen. London: James Nisbet & Co. 1871. 
Pp. 358, 


We much wish that, instead of the somewhat catch-title our author has 
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chosen, he had substituted, without translation, the grave and honoured 
name, to which the associations of centuries have imparted a certain 
reverent dignity, of John Chrysostom. The book really deserves it, It is 
a bond fide and deeply interesting biography of the great Christian orator, 
apostle, and true martyr of the patristic age. In clear, vigorous, and 
often graphic language, with competent knowledge of facts, and with a 
true love for, and fervent sympathy with, his great subject, he has suc- 
ceeded in very impressively telling the story and reading the lessons of a 
life which is perhaps the grandest and most heroic of all in early post- 
apostolic times. Skilfully blending the history of the man with the history 
of the age, he seeks, not without a considerable measure of success, to 
make the scenes and struggles of that old world live again before us, and to 
enable the reader to enter into, and mingle with, its life. The old patristic 
Christian home, with the grave and saintly forms of its Monicas, its Nonnas, 
and its Anthusas; the ascetic desert life; the rivalries of monks and city- 
churchmen ; the religion of the hair-shirt, and the religion of the gold 
ring; the lady of fashion, rich in gold and gems, and the lady of piety, 
rich in good works ; the religious coteries of Antioch, and the party strifes 
of Constantinople; the fierce squabbles of ancient synods, and the applauding 
crowds in ancient churches ; the intrigues of the court, and the mortal hates 
of rival churchmen, with all the fickle humours of that strange, motley, half- 
heathen, half-Christian multitude, that swayed perpetually between the 
circus and the Church, thronging to suffocation the nave and aisles of St 
Sophia, and hanging with eager eye on the great preacher to-day, and rush- 
ing away almost en masse to some profane licentious spectacle to-morrow— 
all pass before us in a series of rapid sketches, while amid them all, from first 
to last, the great patriarch holds on his steadfast way in toil and suffering, 
“grandly solitary” in the nobility of his aims and stainless purity of his 
life. Dr Maegillivray has thus produced a work rich at once in attractive 
interest and in Christian instruction, edification, and holy impulse. Two 
faults only we think it right to notice. First, we decidedly think our 
author is too keenly and persistently polemical. He loses often the 
catholic historian in the party controversialist, and a genial Christian 
biography threatens to degenerate into a bitter Presbyterian pamphlet. 
With an obvious heart-hatred alike of Popery and Prelacy, he cannot for 
a moment hold his hand when the shadow of the dreaded foe crosses his 
path ; and at the faintest glimpse of a surplice or echo of a response, he 
loses all control, and hits out fiercely and wildly. We do not of course 
object to a certain measure of the controversial element even in a biography 
of Chrysostom. There are great issues involved in the history of his life as 
affecting the struggle between Romanist and Protestant, High Church and 
Low Church, which call for earnest discussion in any fair and adequate 
biography of the great Church father even intended for general edifica- 
tion and popular use. But in the present case this element is, we think, 
at once too pervasive in amount, and too fierce in tone. Occasionally, too, 
the eagerness of debateleads to a certain coarseness of attack, which those 
who value the sterling merits of the book most, will most regret—as when 
he describes the Romish mass as “a periodical purgation, by means of a 
bread pill laid upon the tongue,” which is, in their eyes, quite sufficient 
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to preserve their spiritual health, and to maintain them in the odour of 
sancity’ (p. 137.) We also note one or two slips in statement, due 
doubtless to the same eagerness of controversy. Thus, at p. 269, he speaks 
of it as a special merit in Chrysostom, that ‘ though he himself remained 
unmarried, and plainly thought that the law of celibacy was binding on 
all who belonged to the clerical order, yet he was by no means one of those 
who looked upon that slate as essential to salvation.” Dr Macgillivray does 
not surely mean that any party in the Christian Chureh, ancient or 
modern, Popish or Protestant, ever maintained that. Then we think a 
much more frequent and specific reference to authorities would be a great 
advantage. In matters of mere general edification this is of course of less 
importance; but where important controversial issues are involved, it is 
essential. We observe, finally, one or two printer's errors which the author 
will doubtless remove, along, as we trust, with the more important 
blemish to which we first referred: e.g. “Gregory of Nazianzen” for 
“Grezory Nazianzen,” or “ Gregory of Nazianzus,” repeated consistently 
throughout the volume, and on one or two occasions the name “ Constan- 
tine” for “ Constantius.” I. B. 


PRACTICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


Sermons for my Curates. By the late Tuomas T. Lyncn, Minister of 
Mornington Church, Hampstead Road, London. Edited by Samven 
Cox. Strahan & Co. 1871. 


Mr Lynch’s name first came prominently before the Christian com- 
munity about sixteen years ago, in consequence of an unhappy controversy 
regarding the “ Rivulet,” a volume of hymns which he published at that 
time. This little stream of sacred song, so disturbed in its early course, 
has flowed like the author's life, gently and unobtrusively through the 
intervening years. With much diversity of opinion as to the evangelical 
value of the hymns, and their appropriateness to the sanctuary service, it 
was generally acknowledged that the writer was gifted with true poetical 
feeling and fine literary taste. His ‘‘ Memories of Theophilus ‘Trinal,” 
“ Essays on some of the Forms of Literature,” “ Lectures in Aid of Self- 
Improvement,” “Three Months’ Ministry,” and “The Mornington Lecture,” 
all bear evidence of originality and culture, and shew that Mr Lynch had 
something worth saying to his generation, and said it well. His death, 
which occurred a few months ago, excited a mournful interest in the minds 
of many who were before unacquainted with his name ; and the loss to the 
select few whv waited on his ministrations at Mornington Church will be 
partly, but not wholly, understood by the readers of ‘Sermons for my 
Curates.” 

The circumstances in which this volume was produced are painfully 
interesting. Mr Cox, who edits the work, and who has accomplished his 
labour of love with suitable tenderness of feeling, explains how the author, 
having been compelied for a time, through intense bodily suffering, to 
preach only on Sabbath mornings, at length determined to attempt an 
evening service, and how, at the end of one month, being warned by his 
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physician “that he must desist on peril of his life,” he contrived the plan 
of writing out prayers and sermons, to be read by gentlemen connected 
with the congregation, in the hearing of as many as might assemble. The 
result was the services now published posthumously, which the writer 
himself was accustomed playfully to designate “‘ Sermons for my Curates ;’ 
so that instead of a Church dignitary preparing homilies to be delivered by 
his subordinate clergy—a picture the title might suggest—we have an 
humble pastor toiling amid the agonies of angina pectoris to produce weekly 
discourses for a handful of people. They are now addressed to a larger 
audience, which they ought to have no difficulty in obtaining. 

The volume consists of twelve sermons, with the prayers that were read 
before and after each, except in the case of the last, which was not delivered 
by any of the “ Curates.” Christ is the central theme of all,—Christ, in 
the magical beauty and power of Iis life, in the tenderness and wisdom of 
His words, and in the greatness of His salvation. The gospel pictures of our 
Lord’s attitude towards individual souls, whether it be Thomas, Zaccheus, 
the young ruler, or the heathen woman, possess a peculiar fascination for 
Mr Lynch. He lingers with delight beside such scenes; he gazes with 
reverence and with wonderful intensity into the Saviour’s face; and his 
sympathetic soul catches light from each expression and gesture, and 
reads the deep life-lesson of every incident. Nor does he approach the 
canvass guide-book in hand; he prefers looking with his own eyes, and 
saying what he sees in his own words. He is a poet rather than a theo- 
logian. He seems to feel rather than to think, to arrive at his conclusions 
more by a kind of spiritual instinct than by a logical process. Neverthe- 
less, there is no haze, no mysticism ; for Mr Lynch is essentially a literary 
artist ; so that if his thoughts are seldom profound, they are always clearly 
apprehended by the writer himself, and expressed with remarkable perspi- 
cuity. No one can fail to admire the beauty and purity of the style. 
Some of the descriptions are perfect ; and, as the writer employs common 
Saxon words, he resembles certain great painters who produce the most 
delicate tints and the finest effects of light and shade by means of the 
simplest colours. 

While feeling kindly and compassionately towards all perplexed souls, 
Mr Lynch is not himself a doubter, but has the firmest and most hopeful con- 
victions regarding the great truths of Christianity in their adaptation to the 
varied wants of man’s nature in all its heart-hungerings and sorrowings. 
He has no liking for the language of the schools : his opinions are formed 
and expressed irrespective of all the creeds, though never opposed to the 
spirit of the gospel; the structure of his discourses is not suggestive of 
much regard to the canons of homiletics, yet many of them fulfil conditions 
higher than canons contemplate. In these sermons, as in some of his 
other works, the author gives great prominence to Christ as the Teacher, 
the Example, the Son of Man; but we are happy also to add that he gives 
no uncertain sound regarding our Lord as the Sent of God, the Son of God, 
God manifest in the flesh, the Sacrifice for sin, and the Saviour of the 
world. R. 8. D. 
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The Life of Jesus, the Christ. 
Sons. 1871. 

We have read this book with pleasure and with disappointment. We 
have gained something, and yet there is a want. Perhaps the disappoint- 
ment is unreasonable, and ought not to exist in face of Mr Beecher’s 
preface, in which he says that he has “studiously avoided a polemic 
spirit, seeking to produce conviction without controversy.” But in this 
line, it seems to us, we require nothing beyond the gospels themselves. 
We are apt to think that if a man takes the history of the evangelists and 
surrounds it with reasonings and illustrations, he must shew some further 
object than theirs. 

Mr Beecher’s book will no doubt be popular, as it deserves to be, from 
its pleasant and life-like descriptions of Jesus, of His doings, and of His 
times ; but the theologian will gain little or nothing from it. The author 
fully accepts Jesus as very God, but in his chapter entitled “‘ The Doctrinal 
Basis,”’ he states his disbelief in the existence of a human soul in Jesus. 
The divine nature, he says, was His only soul. This old idea gets rid of 
some difficulties, but brings as many, and, what is more to the point, is 
unscriptural. Mr Beecher tries, but unsuccessfully, to explain, in accord- 
ance with his view, the passages which speak of Christ’s soul as growing 
and learning. 

Mr Beecher’s style cannot be called offensive to good taste, and yet there 
are many sentences which vex a cultivated ear. He is striking, however, 
pithy, and practical. The chapter on the woman at Jacob's well is beauti- 
ful. Indeed, his references to women are generally so; and he handles 
Mary’s character and position very well. A.J. M, 


By Henry Warp Bescuer. Nelson & 


Rays of Light: or Church-Themes and Life-Problems. By the Rev. Joun 
Pair, M.A. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 1871. 

Mr John Philip is already favourably known to the Christian public by 
his excellent little work, entitled, ‘‘ Heaven’s Cure for Earth’s Care ;” and 
we have no doubt that his new volume will at once gratify and increase 
his constituency of readers. It indicates very clear perceptions of divine 
truth and human wants, particularly in relation to the problems and per- 
plexities of the day, a warm sympathy with sincere inquiry, and a tender 
carefulness to avoid offences, while firmly maintaining the honour and 
authority of the Divine Word. The style is admirably suited to the object 
in view. It is fresh and lively, and not seldom reminds us of the sweet 
flow and rhythm of the writings of the late beloved James Hamilton. 
The following firm protest is greatly needed, and well put: ‘The Church 
is not a royal academy or cosmopolitan club, for embracing all and 
sundry schools of religious thought. It is not a grand forum for the 
vending of all theological notions and nostrums. It is a sacred enclosure 
for conserving the purity and integrity of the Divine Word, for guarding 
the soundness of the faith and simplicity of the gospel, and for banding 
together all the faithful in their allegiance to God and to truth. As God's 
House, the Church ought to be loyal to His truth, and jealous for His 
glory. When it ceases to have a supreme regard for the Divine honour 
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and glory, it ceases to be His House, and may expect the awful doom to 
be pronounced, Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” We had 
marked several other passages fur quotation, We have been especially 
pleased with the chapters entitled, ‘‘ What, and where is the Church ?” 
“ What is the use of the Church?” and “ How to reach the Masses?” 
We sincerely recommend Mr Philip’s excellent and elegant volume, and 
trust it will have a large circulation. We are sure it will meet with a 
kind acceptance. fe 


Synoptical Lectures on the Books of Holy Scripture. First Series. Genesis 
—Song of Songs. By the Rev, Donato Fraser, M.A. London: 
Nisbet. 1871. 

The oject of this volume is “ to indicate the scope of each book of Scrip- 
ture, and to furnish in brief a compend or digest of its contents””—an 
object which, in so far as it gave variety to the author's pulpit ministra- 
tions, must have met with the approval of his congregation, to whom these 
Lectures were delivered. It is much to be desired that every preacher 
would study to introduce some similar latitude of theme. It is not every 
man who can maintain the interest of his hearers by his fresh mode of 
treating commonplace themes, or by happy illustration, or by living and 
contagious earnestness ; and one may expect from thuse who are conscious 
of deficiency in these respects, that they will compensate for this by freedom 
and variety in their choice of subjects. This idea of giving a synopsis of 
the contents of Scripture is a very legitimate mode of resuscitating a 
flagging interest in the Bible, and may further be useful in bringing before 
a congregation, and lightly touching upon, parts of Seripture which are 
not likely to receive a deliberate study on their own account, The only 
objection which can possibly be raised to such a series of Lectures as the 
present is, that if any one wishes to know the contents of Scripture, it will 
not cost him a great deal of trouble to consult Scripture for himself. 
There are no doubt some minds to which a reproduction of a Scripture 
narrative seems only to expose the inferiority of the uninspired artist, or 
at best to be a work of supererogation. At the same time, it must be 
admitted that the majority are babes who cannot relish or use the strong 
food of Scripture until it has passed through the mind of another, and 
become a mental milk. 

Mr Fraser professes himself to be “ far better pleased with his plan than 
with his execution of it,” as every worthy artist is. In our opinion the 
plan is a good plan well executed. The material of Scripture is too various 
to find a uniformly satisfactory treatment at the hands of any one man, 
however versatile ; and it is an unavoidable disadvantage in a book of this 
kind, that almost every reader will be more at home than the writer in 
some one part of Scripture. The present writer excels in treating the 
historical books. He has the very rare faculty of writing readable, even 
admirable, narrative—narrative which frequently suggests not unfavour- 
able comparison with the (as to style) classical work of Dean Stanley. 
With regard to the more striking books, Jub, Ecclesiastes, the Psalter, the 
author is nut, in our opinion, so successful, In dealing, ¢.g., with that 
remarkable collection of Proverbs, he merely gives us a series of little 
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sermons, good and forcible little sermons, on some of the sins specially hit 
at in the texts to which he refers us; but might we not have expected that 
he would have adhered to his plan, and summarised the various considera- 
tions which seemed to the authors of these Proverbs deterrent from sin, 
instead of offering us considerations of his own? In some other respects 
we think the author has been hampered by his desire to be directly edify- 
ing to his congregation, as when he falls into loose analogies between Old 
Testament facts and New Testament truths. But with these exceptions, 
the book thoroughly commends itself. It is a simple, unambitious, con- 
scientious piece of work. It will save many a youth from a weary Sunday 
evening, and will send many to peruse the Bible with fresh interest. We 
feel sure that the public will so receive it as to encourage the author to 
complete the work, and we expect that many preachers will endeavour to 
interest their hearers by a similar treatment of Scripture. M. D. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Travels in North China, Manchuria, dc. By the Rev. Avex. WILL1aMson. 


The Claims of China on Christian Men. By the Rey. Arex. WiLLIamson, 
LL.D. 


The first of these books, which has now been published a year and a half, 
is in two octavo volumes, full of most interesting information, The second 
is a small pamphlet of 62 pages,a sort of practical application of the 
“Travels.” It is wonderfully condensed, containing more valuable facts 
and suggestive thoughts than are often to be found in large volumes. 

As the two are so closely connected, and as the one often illustrates the 
other, we sha!l make our remarks indifferently about them both. Dr 
Williamson combines in a high degree the power of observation and 
description; his mind is full of suitable matter, and he has the art of 
staiing his facts in a clear and striking manner. How vividly, for instance, 
he brings out the magnitude of China by comparing its eighteen provinces 
with first-class European kingdoms, and its provincial cities with the 
largest European capitals. “ But it is far richer than Europe. Advanc- 
ing three degrees nearer the tropic of Cancer, and possessing every degree 
of altitude from the sea level to the line of perpetual snow, it produces 
everything necessary not only for the sustenance, but for the luxury and 
comfort of man.” And how the view of the vast population is brought 
befure our eyes in these words—* Suppose there were no China, and 
suppose that the Chinamen were distributed over the whole world,—why, 
every third man you should meet would be a Chinaman, and every third 
house a Chinese dwelling” In each book there is copious information 
about the mineral wealth, as well as the agricultural riches of the empire. 
Coal and iron especially exist in astonishing abundance. But of these 
vast resources only a very small part is available. 

“Several Chinamen have expressed a strong desire to begin mining opera- 
tions in places at present untouched ; one has applied for foreign cotton seed, 
another has purchased a spinning machine for the manufacture of cotton 
yarn, and so on. But alas! for their enterprise. An incubus rests upon 
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them, paralysing every effort. When a man attempts to step out of the 
ordinary routine, an ill-disposed neighbour or a petty bailiff comes in and 
threatens to inform against him unless he gives him so much money. 
Suppose this rascal’s demands are met, the mandarin next appears with 
his exactions, and the man is generally ruined. It is sad to see a people 
ground down by such a system, and still more lamentable to find it 
pervading all classes and every department of state up to the very highest 
position. And this state of things extends to religious matters as well as to 
secular. If a man adopts Christianity he is often set upon by petty officials. 
This renders it indispensable in the present state of affairs that our treaties 
should not only guarantee protection to the missionary in his labours, 
but that the converts also should be defended from obvious and illegal 
oppression.” 


Except where there is water carrriage, the means of communication are 
most wretched. Not one railway in the whole empire. In Central and 
Southern China the roads are mere narrow tracks for men or beasts of 
burden, and no wheeled vehicle is used. In North China there are indeed 
roads, but of the most miserable description. In Pekin itself the ruts in 
the main streets are so large and deep that men are often drowned in 
them. What can be thought of a Government that allows one of the chief 
passes from the metropolis into Tartary to be in a state like this: 


“ Passing through the gateway of the wall, we entered the pass—a pass 
which defies my powers of description. Some parts of it are worse than 
others, but, on the whole, it is terrific; I cannot conceive of a worse 
road which could, by any means, be passable. We had to traverse sixteen 
English miles of a sombre defile, with towering hills on both sides, the 
way strewn with big stones at all sorts of angles, and every now and then 
boulders in the centre as large as a cottage. At several places the mules 
leapt from stone to stone like cats, and the cart bounded hither and thither 
like an india-rubber ball ; it was upset twice, and would have been three 
or four times had we not walked behind and held on by the sides as it 
went jerking down the valley. Yet the cart stood it, so strongly made 
are these Chinese conveyances. Some hundreds of years ago this pass 
was causewayed—a prodigious undertaking—and it bears evidence of it 
yet, for there are patches of causeway standing here and there eight and 
_ yy above the tops of the stones, shewing that it had stood at a higher 
evel,” 


See a specimen of an inn. On the great roads there are inns somewhat 
better, but in other places such accommodation is quite usual : 


“ The place allotted to us, the grand room kept for great travellers, was 
worse than our most common barns; the floor was mud; there was no bed 
whatever. Straw was spread on the floor, and a matting laid over it, and 
here we were expected to lie down. The furniture consisted of two stools, 
and a table about one foot two inches high, to accommodate savages who 
eat on their haunches, or others who are obliged to be savages for the time 
being ; and then in the corner was a huge coffin. There was nothing to 
eat but the very coarsest food.” 

The cause of this miserable state of matters in a country naturally so 
rich, is the want of moral principle among the people and their rulers. 

“ Magistrates of all degrees take bribes. In fact, things could hardly be 
worse than they are. Rapacity and corruption pervade every department 
of the State in a far greater degree than foreigners ever imagine, and the 
nation has been for years in a state of disorganisation and demoralisation. 
A wide-spread sense of insecurity pervades the people, and paralyses every 
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energy ; commerce is confined to the bare necessaries of life; misery 
prevails even in the finest parts of China. Mistrust meets us everywhere: 
travellers are unanimous on this point. Take the most recent: Baron 
Richtofen, who has been over a large portion of the empire, tells us ‘he 
found the peasants living in mud huts, in great destitution, even amid the 
richest regions in the world.’”’ 

Again : 

“ Lying, in a certain sense, may be said to be thought a virtue among 
them. Detection causes no shame—only annoyance that they have not 
lied sufficiently well, or been so stupid as not to have been sufficiently 
—— as to escape discovery. And this great absence of truth and 
1onour pervades all classes of the people—the lower classes, the middle 
classes, and the higher classes ; and not only so, but the highest and best 
informed, and even the leading statesmen dl the country, are not afraid to 
write the most barefaced lies in their despatches, to their own and foreign 
governments, as could abundantly be shewn.” 


The terrible venality of the official classes is strikingly witnessed by a 
State paper drawn up by the censor of Kiangsoo (Travels i. 5), whose duty 
it is to report to the Emperor the condition of the province. After com- 
plaining that all offices are sold by anticipation some ten years before, to 
an immense multitude of candidates, he adds : 


“Tt is known that these men who thus receive their appointments 
from the Board of Revenue, can henceforth fraudulently appropriate the 
Government revenues; can henceforth plunder and oppress the people ; 
in hearing atrial, can make the wrong appear the right ; in the pursuit 
and apprehension of criminals, can cause it to be falsely testified that virtuous 
men are robbers. How can such a class, by nature unreliable and sordid, 
be expected to cherish the people? Supposing that, in the course of ten 
or more years, they obtain one year's office as a substitute, out of this one 
year must come the expenses of the preceding ten and more years for 
clothes and food, the cost of maintaining a family, and returning favours ; 
and besides, in this one year of temporary office, provision must be made 
for the future.” 

On this statement of the censor, Dr Williamson remarks : 


“This testimony is true, not of Kiang-su alone, but of the whole empire. 
Poverty, on the part of the Government, has induced them to depart from 
their old plan of competition, and dispose of their magistracies for money. 
This accounts for the evils above described, and explains their apprehension 
of the advance of European civilisation. ‘These are the literati who stir up 
the common people against missionaries and foreigners, These are the 
men who, with the threat of reporting them to the mandarins, annoy and 
squeeze Christian converts, and such native merchants as may be seeking 
to introduce improvements. These are the men who, at every point, retard 
the advancement of western civilisation, and in whose favour so much 
has been spoken in our highest circles and best literature.” 


It is quite common for the officials to be in collusion with thieves and 
robbers, Nor is it only in secret that the breach of law is compounded for. 
There are a host of prohibitions which have no effect but to fill the pockets 
of the mandarins and their underlings. 

We have quoted thus largely because of the bearing these facts have on 
the great missionary question which now draws so much attention. An 
administration so corrupt as this must hate the light, and must endea- 
vour to prevent the dissemination of truth among the people, Nor will 
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they shrink from any means, however vile, which seem likely to tell 
against the hated foreigner. After such a glimpse as Dr Williamson 
gives us of the mandarins and literati, we can better understand, for 
instance, how they circulated the rumours of well-poisoning, &c., in 
Southern China, and how they planned and carried out the massacre of 
Tien-tsin in the north. These volumes are full of proofs that the people 
are disposed to be friendly. ‘The experience of all who have gone into the 
interior is to the same effect. With the exception of a few cases of attacks 
by robbers for mere plunder, such as might occur in any country, it has 
been found that every case of violent opposition can be traced to the 
mandarins or their satellites. The following is a good illustration, just 
one out of many: 

“ Our book-carts from the port were awaiting us, and our sale of books 
was at first successful, but towards evening the mandarins interfered; we 
protested, however, and shewed our pass-ports, and were again allowed to 
goon. Next morning we resumed our work, but men with whips beat the 
people away; we changed our position, and again were foliowed by the 
runners with whips. At last we found a huge empty temple, and resumed 
work, but to no purpose, the rascals were there to»; we remonstrated in 
vain. ‘The runners said to our faces that there was no objection to our 
selling and preaching, and even told the people so; but whenever a man 
bought a book he was watched, pounced upon, hauled to the yamun, and 
beaten —some very severely. . . . We found that our chief enemy was no 
less a personage than the governor of the on just home from the 
capital, who was a very dangerous man; and as he might hinder our work 
all along the road, and even stop our provi-ions, we deemed it best to clear 
out, and so give him no further cause of complaint or annoyance. Rising 
early, we went out while the carts were packing, spoke and preached in 
several places, and also along the streets as the carts passed on; the people 
heard us civilly, but soon the runners with whips appeared, and we 
gradually discontinued our public speaking.” 


We had marked many other passages of great interest, but can only 
allude to them. Such are (IL. 202) the wheelbarrows with sails, of which 
the Romans had heard ; the change of course of the Yellow River (1. 210), 
which now enters the sea between Tien-tsin and Che-foo, having changed 
its course twice, if not thrice in recent times, with an extreme range of no 
less than ten degrees of latitude ; the grave of Confucius, and the interview 
with the lineal descendant of the sige; the history of the rise of the 
Manchoos; and the description of Pekin, and other appendices by various 
hands. 

‘There are, indeed, occasional marks of hurried composition and some 
too hasty generalisations ; but such blemishes are rare. ‘he only case of 
the latter we would notice, is the passage where Dr Williamson advocates 
the sending out of missionaries less thoroughly trained than the usual 
standard of missionary societies. If the work to be done was only the 
distributing of books and simple elementary preaching, such a plan might 
be perhaps plausible. But as soon as converts are gathered, the difficult 
work of watching over the native converts, and training the native 
preachers, requires men at least equal to the average of ministers at home. 
And even in the more elementary preaching, a mind insufficiently trained 
would be always apt to make serious mistakes, besides the risk of at any 
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time meeting with the more cultivated Chinamen, like those of whom Dr 
Williamson tells us that they are quite a match for Western diplomatists. 


C. D. 


Ecclesia: a Second Series of Essays on Theological and Ecclesiastical 
Questions. By various writers, Edited by Henry Ropert Reynoxps, 
D.D. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1871. 

The literary activity of the Independents shews itself clearly in this 
second volume of Essays, all of which indicate a kind and a degree of culture 
that belong only to the choicer spirits of a community. In giving a brief 
notice of the volume, we must be excused from going into minute criti- 
cism ; the truth being, that to write a one-page notice of seven thought- 
ful papers on topics of pre-eminent interest, is one of the most difficult 
tasks we know. It would be far more satisfactory to devote to a single 
paper the time taken to read the volume, and Jet one’s thoughts gather and 
mature upon it alone, than to embrace the whole in what can be only a 
very superficial criticism. Dr Enoch Mellor writes on Baptismal Regenera- 
tion, and treats successfully the negative and easier side of the question, 
shewing clearly that baptisin does not regenerate in any of the various 
senses which may be given to the term. Dr Lindsay Alexandcr gives a 
somewhat full and varied paper on the Incarnation, treating it historically, 
theologically, and practically, Tle is not satisfied with the current ex- 
planation of the manner in which the two natures were united in Christ, 
but instead of attempting to sulve the problem in a more unexceptionable 
way, he assigns it to a region which is beyond the reach of our faculties, 
and he would have us to be satisfied with the revealed fact, and not be too 
curious in investigating its explanation. 

Dr Reynolds’ own paper on “ The Catholic Church” seems to us the most 
significant of the whole. Tis idea of the Church is of the widest kind, 
It is not constituted by organisation, or by creed, or by any such frame- 
work. (By the way, he seems not to be aware that the Westminster Con- 
fession agrees with him in this, making the visible Church “ consist of all 
throughout the world that profess the true religion,” without regard to any 
organisation.) This, however, is not all. Dr Reynolds, while maintain- 
ing that those who consciously repent and believe are Christians of the 
first class, holds that there is a second class of Christians, and perhaps a 
third, who get impregnated somehow with a Christian influence almost 
without knowing it. In short, wherever there is a trace of divine life, in 
heathendom, Popery, anywhere, there you have an atom of the Church 
catholic. Dr Reynolds belongs to what used to be called the school of the 
Cambridge Platonists, finds traces of God existing very widely, and embraces 
them all under the designation of the Church catholic. Now, we need 
hardly say that the question, What account is to be made of traces of divine 
life beyond the pale of a Christian profession? is one of profound interest ; 
and that if one could see one’s way to ho'd all that Dr Reynolds holds upon 
it, it would be a great relief. But Dr Reynolds gives only one side of the 
question. Me lays it down that all the traces which he speaks of are drops 
from the divine fountain, and he finds room for them in his Church catholic ; 
but he does not grapple with the real difficulty—he doves not consider the 
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bearing of all this upon the obviously exclusive doctrines of divine revela- 
tion. Without going beyond the limits of this volume, let us take the doc- 

trine of regeneration as laid down in the first paper by Dr Mellor, and the 

same doctrine as represented in the last paper by Mr Dale as the articulus 

stantis aut cadentis ecclesie, and let us ask how Dr Reynolds’ views agree 

with that doctrine? Regeneration, according to these writers, is an act 

not of the common, but of the special grace of God; but according to Dr 

Reynolds, common grace isa mark of the divine life, Then, what is re- 

generation? Only a higher degree of that “ unworldly sanctity, sublime 

self-abnegation, conformity to conscience and the divine will,” of which 

“the history of Persians and Hindus, of Buddhists and Confucianists, of 
the Socratists, Stoics, and Neo-Platonists,” furnish so many examples. 

The paper of Mr Batchelor on “ The Rule of Faith, or Creeds and Creed,” 
and that of Mr Dale of Birmingham on “ The Idea of the Church in Rela- 
tion to Modern Congregationalism,” are able and interesting. Mr Bat- 
chelor states the arguments against creeds with such copiousness and per- 
suasiveness, that some readers might ask with wonder, What can be said for 
them? He too, however, seems to us to be one-sided. We do not scruple 
to say that we agree with a considerable part of what he says against creeds 
imposed as articles of subscription without change from age to age. Our 
heart often quivers when we look at all the chapters and sections of the 
Confession of Faith, and think that, without what would be virtually 
an ecclesiastical revolution, no human being can ever be allowed to 
minister to dying sinners in our Presbyterian pulpits, without pledging 
himself to “its whole doctrine.” But Mr Batchelor should have remem- 
bered, that in any fair view of the theory of subscription, other things 
besides bare subscription ought to be taken into account. Subscription, to 
be of any use, should be preceded by instruction, and followed by discipline. 
It is the outcome of the course of theological instruction which a student 
receives before he is declared fit to be a teacher in the Church ; and so long 
as he enjoys that character in the Church, it is the summary of what he 
must teach. If he get no right preliminary instruction on the one hand, 
and if no discipline be exercised over him on the other, it is no wonder if 
subscription fails of its end. 

But we have no space for further remarks. We have spoken of the 
ability of these Essays; we wish to add a word on their spirit, which is 
excellent. It is a pleasure to read them, even where one may not agree 
with them. Why, we wonder, do the Presbyterian Churches not issue such 
volumes on topics of the day? With the exception of a volume of “ Essays 
by Free Church Ministers,” published in 1858, which purposely avoided 
controverted questions, we know of nothing of the kind that Presbyterians 
have issued. Yet surely the Church questions of the day are worthy of 
being considered from their point of view. And surely there is now 
enough of tolerance in the Presbyterian community to admit of men of 

independent judgment contributing their share of help to the thoughtful 
men of their time, evefi though their essays should not pass the Barrier 
Act, and should be received in some quarters with Corybantian groans, 
W. G. B. 
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Rede beim Antritt des Diaconats am St Peler in Ziirich gehaltens, 23d 
April 1871. Von Heryricu Lane, Ziirich. 1871. 

Zeitstimmen aus dev Reformirten Kirche der Schweiz. Winterthur den 
Juli. 1871. 


The first of these two pamphlets, recently picked up by us in Switzerland, 
isan Address delivered last spring in the pulpit of St Peter’s Church, 
Ziirich, the pulpit of Leo Juda, Lavater, and other worthies of the Zwin- 
glian Church, by Heinrich Lang, on occasion of his entering upon the 
Diaconate or junior pastorate of that parish, of which he has since become, 
through the death of his predecessor, first pastor. The Zeitstimmen, &e., 
a.e.,-“ Voices of the Time from the Reformed Church of Switzerland,” 
is a fortnightly religious or ecclesiastical Journal, representing the views 
and aspirations of the extreme rationalistic party of the Swiss Protestant 
Church, the editor being the same Heinrich Lang, the author of the 
Address. We confess that the name of this writer was unknown to us 
when we entered the Cantons last summer. Though he has published a 
good many works, we had never seen any of them in this country, and we 
were not in the least aware of the powerful sinister influence which he has 
acquired by his talents and eloquence as the leader and champion of his 
party. Nor were we aware till then of the rapid and alarming growth 
which this party has recently been making in the Cantons, and of the 
havoc which it is even now threatening to work upon the historical 
Churches of Zwingli and Calvin. It has already gained many sad 
triumphs; it is confident of gaining many more immediately; it is 
organising itself in order to carry on its movement with fresh energy; and 
as its teaching is an absolute negation of the authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and of the whole dogmatic system both of the ancient and the 
Reformed Churches, its success would be nothing short of an apostacy of 
the Cantonal Churches, or a lapse of Swiss Protestantism into a sort of 
baptised infidelity. 

Herr Lang’s Address is entirely personal, and perfectly frank and out- 
spoken. His text is 2 Cor. iv. 13, “I believed, therefore did I speak;” 
and though his discourse is very untextual in one sense, viz.,—that he speaks 
a great deal more of what he has ceased to believe than of the belief he 
still retains,—still, he is no doubt quite as sincere in his negations as St 
Paul himself was in his affirmations. If he denies and casts away almost 
all that the Apostle taught, there is no reason to doubt that he is equally 
in earnest. He says :— 

“We read the Bible with the same impartiality with which men 
read every other book, and we found that, like every other book, it 
had a human origin—was a natural growth from the culture and 
conditions of its own age—no sacred image fallen down from heaven, 
Yes! as one extreme calls forth another, we exaggerated somewhat its 
human imperfections—its frail and perishable side. Then we went 
through the dogmas of the Church as these had found their way into 
Church-confessions, catechisms, hymn-books, and liturgies, and they all 
fell away from us, one after the other,—from the dogma of Paradise, from 
which they set out, to the dogma of Heaven and Hell, into which they 
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finally disembogue. Where was now the God of church doctrine, who 
sits enthroned above the clouds and works miracles ; the God who, for the 
weakness of one inexperienced man, casts the funeral pall of the curse over 
the whole human race, and allows Himself to be reconciled to the world 
only by the blood of [lis Son, which is at the same time Ilisown blood? He 
had become a God incredible to us from beginning to end. And where 
was now the Christ who, as the Son of God—the second Person of 
the Godhead—came down from heaven to earth—became man in the 
Virgin's womb—as God-man suffered and died, and went up again to 
heaven, from whence He is to come again amidst the wailings of all the 
peoples upon earth, amidst the darkening of sun and moon and the falling 
of the stars, with the sound of the trumpet, in flaming fire, to take ven- 
geance on all who know not God? He had become for us a mythological 
being, equally repugnant to our heart and our understanding. We had 
broken with the faith of the Church at all points. Such was our position. 
Our position? Nay, the position of almost all the thinking and cultivated 
men of our time,” 

It is painful to quote such words of impiety and blasphemy ; but it is 
necessary to bring them under the notice of Christian men, that they may be 
able to form a correct notion of the actual situation which is before them in 
one of the most famous cities of the Reformation, in a land where some of 
the earliest and completest triumphs of the heroes of faith of the sixteenth 
century were achieved. Is it not astounding as well as lamentable that a 
man who gives such an account of himself, shouid now be chief pastor of 
one of the historical churches of the city of Zwingli and Bullinger? and 
not only so, but that he should have become so by the popular choice of 
the parishioners, precisely because he holds such anti-Christian views? 
For such was really the case, as we can state from persenal knowledge ob- 
tained upon the spot at the time of his election. His appointment was 
canvassed for in the Ziirich Tugblutt, one of the public prints. It was 
canvassed for by extreme Rationalists in the interest of extreme Rational- 
ism, and the success of the canvass by an immense majority was 
hailed by the whole party in all the Cantons as an important triumpb. 
And so it was. For them Lang is undoubtedly the right man now put 
into the right place He can do more for the cause of this startling 
apustacy, as one of the chief ministers of Ziirich, than he could do in any 
other city of the Confederacy. For Ziirich, although not the seat of the 
Federal Government, is the first city of Switzerland in influence and power ; 
and an apostle of unbelief posted there has unhappily much more freedom 
from all restraints, both ecclesiastical and governmental, than he would 
have in any other chief city, at least of the German Cantons. The Synod 
of the Canton is already dominated by the Rationalists, clerical and laic, 
and the Government prescribes to itself a total abstinence from all purely 
ecclesiastical questions in the National Church. All the Reformation- 
Confessions of the Church have been long ago laid on the shelf, and even the 
use of the Apostles’ Creed in the dispensation of Baptism has recently been de- 
clared optional. Herr Lang is not the man to let slip the immense opportuni- 
ties which such a helpless state of things in the Cantonal Church puts at his 
command. Ile isa man of much energy, with a faculty for organisation, 
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a popular agitator—a zealous propagandist ; and as editor of the Zeitstim- 
men, he has the command of an organ which he will turn to the best 
account, He is a more formidable man in Ziirich than Strauss was up- 
wards of thirty years ago. When the Cantonal Government made Strauss 
a Professor of Theology in the Carolinum, the citizens rose up like one 
man and overthrew the Government rather than suffer such a deed to be 
done. But even Strauss would be suffered in Ziirich now. Several Pro- 
fessors in the Theological Faculty are teaching, unhindered, the very same 
doctrines of unbelief. Ziirich would not do over again what she did thirty 
years ago. 

Feeling a deen interest and concern for a branch of the Reformed Church 
which was in truth the Mother-Church of all Presbyterian Churches, 
we shall watch with close attention a movement on the side of error which 
cannot fail ere long to call forth a powerful reaction on the side of truth. 
P. L. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 

We have upon our table a number of volemes which are fresh testi- 
monies to the enterprise with which the Messrs Clark of Edinburgh have 
for years been adding to the theological literature of this country. Every 
minister’s library shews whut service they have done to biblical scholarship 
by their almost endless translations from foreign (especially German) 
sources, ‘The issues of the “ Foreign Theological Library” fer 1871 em- 
brace Dr Delitz:ch’s well-known Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 
rendered from the second German edition by the Rev. F. Bolton, B.A. If 
we mistake not, this is the fifth work by the venerable Hebraist of Leipzic 
University, for which the English student has to thank the Messrs-Clark. 
(His Commeatary on Hebrews was published in the is-ue for 1870.) Last 
year has also brought us from the same fertile press the first instalment of 
a translation of greater magnitude than any hitherto attempted by it. 
The City of God, in 2 vols., very elegantly translated by the Rev, Marcus 
Dods, M.A. (with the exception of seven Books which are by other hands), 
is the beginning of a version of some of Augustine's chief works, to be 
edited by Mr Dods, and completed, it is supposed, in some sixteen volumes, 
We trust the publishers will receive such support from ministers and stu- 
dents of Chris:ian literature as will make it worth their while to carry on 
this large undertaking, and that the accomplished Editor, whose health is 
understood to have somewhat suffered through his labours on Augustine's 
great treatise, will be enabled to superintend the work to its completion. 
Dr Rainy of the New College, Edinburgh, promises a Life of Augustine in 
connection with this translation; and we hope by-and-bye to notice the 
series more fully as it proceeds, Another important publication, which, 
to careful students of the New Testament who are ignorant of German, 
will prove of the utmost value, and which, therefore, ought to be warmly 
welcomed by them, is the promised translation of Meyer's Commentary. 
Professor Dickson of Glasgow (the translator of Mommsen) has undertaken 
to revise the version, which will be a guarantee for that exactness of render- 
ing 80 indispensable in a work of this sort. For thorough scholarship and 
that part of an exegete’s duty which aims at fixing with precision the sense 
and giammatical connection of words, we have been accustomed to consult 
Meyer as by far the safest and most generally reliable of commentators on 
the New Testament. One more translation issued by Messrs T. & T. Clark 
deserves a word. Hefele’s History of the Christian Councils, down to a.v. 
325 inclusive, is so well known to students of early Church History as the 
standard work on the subject, that its appearance in an English dress ought 
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to have been noted by us before. As might be expected from the trans- 
lator, Mr W. R. Clark, M.A., of Oxford, the rendering is firm and scholarly, 
as well as more readable than translations from the German often are. 
The volume is well got up, and is really a valuable addition to our historical 
literature. For those to whom Hefele’s work is new, we may add that half 
the volume is taken up with the first Gcumenical Council of Nicza. 

Mr Nichol having retired from business about a year ago, the publication 
of the “ Standard Divines” series is being continued by Messrs Nisbet & 
Co. Several early volumes of Manton’s Works have appeared, and the 
whole will be completed in twenty volumes, under the editorship of Dr 
Thomas Smith. So few are acquainted with the merits of this almost 
forgotten Puritan, that many will turn to the “ Estimate of Manton,” pre- 
fixed to the third volume by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, in the hone of discover- 
ing his merits and his claims on present-day readers. We cannot say they 
will be made much the wiser. Mr Ryle repeats often enough that he 
thinks a great deal of Manton; but beyond telling us that he was a godly 
Calvinist, whose chief excellence as a writer is a clear style, and who was 
the best of the Puritans for expository preaching, there is very little in 
this thin Essay to characterise the divine whom it professes to estimate. 
Manton’s readers must be found among those few who love the Puritan 
teaching of the seventeenth century, because it supplies a mass of such 
solid truth as the looser theologising of the nineteenth lacks. What is to 
be wished for is, that such students of the older theology should reproduce 
its valuable portions in the manner and style which Englishmen have 
learnt to like, and should shew how it really may be made to meet the 
wants of this, as it did those of a past, generation. 

The Martyrs and Apologists, a further portion of Dr Edmond de Pres- 
sense’s work on the early years of Christianity, has been well translated 
by Miss (?) Annie Harwood (Hodder & Stoughton, 1871), The author tells 
again the story of the first three centuries of Christian missions, perse- 
cutions, and controversies, in a manner well fitted to gain the attention of 
the intelligent people of his own nation, who are ignorant of any church 
history but a false one. Those in England who are ignorant even of that 
may also read with profit this able book. The Religious Tract Society 
continues its plan, adopted a few years ago, of publishing books of a higher 
class than those from which it takes its title, and yet all in harmony with 
its greatend. The Life of William Tyndale, by the Rev. R. Demaus, M.A., 
is an exhaustive record of all that is known of him to whom the English 
Bible owes so much. A fac simile of the Epistle to Titus, as translated by 
Tyndale, is given in the Appendix. ‘The well-known history of the suf- 
ferers in Scotland under Charles II. and James IL, called Zhe Cloud of 
Witnesses, is reprinted in a handsome illustrated volume (Johnstone, 
Hunter, & Co.), with good notes, by the Rev. J. H. Thomson, Reformed 
Presbyterian Minister of Eaglesham. 

In modern biography we have the second edition of the popular 
Autobiography of Krummacher (Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark). ‘To this 
edition are appended a biographical supplement by Krummacher’s 
daughter, and three of his sermons. The friends of the late aged and vener- 
able Rev. A. R. C. Dallas will look over with interest his life (Nisbet & Co.), 
but it is too long for wider usefulness. Another of many chronicles of 
missionary memoranda, which we owe to the missionaries of the London 
Missionary Society, is 7’he Pioneers, or Early Missions in Bengal (Snow & 
Co.). 1t is written by the Rev. George Gogerly, the last survivor of the 
twelve pioneers. Of Zhe Thorough Business Man, a Memoir of Walter 
Powell of Melbourne and London (Strahan & Co.), we shall only say, that 
every young men’s society should appoint one of their best members to 
= a digest of it for them. ‘The relation of Christian morality to 

usiness is a practically troublesome subject, which receives better eluci- 
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dation here than even in the life of Samuel Budgett. Mr Samuel Smiles 
has made another book, Character (John Murray), in which he elegantly 
gathers, under their various headings, instances with which his wide 
reading has furnished him of traits of character. 

Light and Truth, by Horatius Bonar, D.D., and Saint Paul in Rome, 
by J. R. Macduff, D.D, (Nisbet & Co.), are the latest productions of 
two well-known authors, in the usual popular evangelical style of each. 
The Colloquia Peripatetica of the late Dr John Duncan, of Edinburgh 
(Edmonston & Douglas), has reached a third edition, and we hope that 
more will be called for. Thoughts of Christ, by Lord Kinloch (Religious 
Tract romgrnig is a devotional book for daily use. The Day of Bereave- 
ment, by G. W. Mylne (Nisbet & Co.), points all kinds of mourners to 
true consolation. Dr C. J. Vaughan’s Family Prayers (Strahan & 
Co.), for the morning and evening worship of a month, will surprise 
some who use them by their singular freedom from any echo of the 

rayer book. They are pretty good, but not excellent. Teachers of 
Bible classes may read with profit a series of lessons published under the 
misleading title of Hearts made Glad and Homes made Happy (W. Wunt 
& Co.); and Vital Truths from the Book of Jonah (Partridge & Co.). 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Familiar Talks on Themes of General Christian 
Experience (Nelson & Sons), is marked by his usual striking way of putting 
things, but the title of this book might suggest as a criticism on his style, 
that he has forgotten Shakespeare’s law, “ Be thou familiar, but by no 
means vulgar.” Lssays on Christian Unity, by Henry Bannerman (Hodder 
& Stoughton), we recommend, as a thoughtful book of anxious spiritual 
endeavour to restore oneness of heart at least to the kingdom of Christ. 

The Rev. H. B. Tristram, whose travels and original researches in Pales- 
tine and the East give a stamp of authority to all that he may publish, has 
written for the Religious Tract Society The Seven Golden Candlesticks. 
This handsome volume is filled with illustrations from photographs of the 
present state of the churches to which the seven epistles were written. 
Mr Tristram annotates the epistles from his personal knowledge of the 
localities, and with spiritual insight into the meaning of the messages. 
Mr William Brown of Edinburgh, publishes, in a copiously illustrated 
volume, the substance of some Bible-class lessons on The Tabernacle, its 
Priests and Services (Oliphant & Co.) We do not care much for Mr 
Brown’s spiritual applications, but the volume contains a minute discus- 
sion of the difficulties connected with the wilderness tent, in which the 
texts describing its construction are carefully examined, and the views of 
Mr Fergusson, Dr Kalisch, and others criticised. In the Burney Prize 
Essay for last year, Phoenicia and Israel (Hodder & Stoughton), Mr Wilkins, 
M.A., Professor of Latin in Owen’s College, Manchester, has given us a 
fresh and scholarly contribution to Old Testament history. He sketches 
the relations of Phoenicia to the Jewish people from the time of Abraham 
to the absorption of Tyre into the empire of Nebuchadnezzar, and discusses 
its political and religious influence upon the kingdom of Israel in parti- 
cular. Mr Wilkins has adequate scholarship, and has preduced a needful 
and valuable monograph. Things to Come Practically Considered (Oli- 
phant & Co.), by the Rev. William Reid of Edinburgh, is a book which 
answers to its title. Without committing himself to any system of pre- 
diction, Mr Reid expounds the great underlying truths of all prophecy. 
Dr Joseph Baylee, on the other hand, fixes all manner of dates in his 
Times of the Gentiles (Nisbet & Co.); as also does Dr Enoch Pond, an 
American divine, whose book’s title, The Seals Opened (Johnstone, Hun- 
ter, & Co.), reads strangely alongside of these words in the book he loves, 
that no man was found “ worthy to open the book, and to loose the seals 
thereof.” 


We have not received much of value of late in the department of Biblical 
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Criticism, but Rev. R. B. Girdlestone, M.A., has prepared a bovk which 
pleases us much by its research and by its accuracy, Synonyms of the Old 
Testament (Longmans & Co). [le traces several important words through 
all their uses. Nephesh, Kadash, Korban, Satan, and a sqvre or more of 
others are thus treated in a way that will aid students. Messrs Hagster 
& Sons have publisbed a Critical English New Tes‘ament which takes the 
authorised version as its basis as the Tauchnitz New Testament does, but 
uses very many manuscripts as authorities for notes instead of the three 
great manuscripts to which the editor of the Tauchnitz volume confines 
himself. Dr Margolioutti’s Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuxh (Bagster), 
dedicated to Mr Gladstone, demands a more extended notice than we can 
give it here. A thorough Hebrew, as well as a thorough Hebrew scholar, 
he has an ardour of adm ration for his national tongue which makes him 
an eloquent exponent of the earliest extant fragments of its p etry. The 
Proverbs of Solomon, translated by A. Elzas, of the Leeds Hebrew School 
(Triibner & Co ), is a kind of book we welcome, thouzh we cannot here 
minutely examine it. A Jew’s rendering «f his national literature must 
help us to understand it better. The Rev. Henry Linton, M.A., incum- 
bent of St Paul's, Birkenhead, writes The Psalms of David and Solomon 
(Bagster & Sons), and we have seldom seen a guod subject worse treated. 
The b.ok is a chaos of inane sentences which a good heart imagines to be 
useful. 

Those opposed to the repeai of the laws which hinder marriage with a 
deceased wife’s s ster, will find their arguments presented as ably as pos- 
sible in the 2d edition, recently issued, of an Jnguiry into the Christian 
Law as to Relationships which bar Marriage, by the late W. Lindsay, D.D., 
of the United Presbyterian Church (Nisbet & Co.); in a brief, well put 
anonymous pamphlet, The Unlawfulness of Murriage with, &c. (Darling & 
Co.) ; and in an address on The Relationships which bar Marriage (tdmon- 
ston & Douglas), which, though prepared by Dr Charles J. Brown, bears 
the signatures of upwards of twenty other divines of various Scottish 
churches, and may therefore be taken as a semi-«fficial utterance of Pres- 
byterian theology north of the weed. It is addressed to the Noncon- 
formist ministers of England, as well as to the Scotch churches; and, 
considering the ex'reme danger we are drifting towards of a collision 
between the civil law and the law of the churches on this difficult question, 
the Scotch ‘‘address” deserves, and will, we trust, receive, serious and 
candid ec nsideration. It is ably and temperately drawn up; hard in its 
arguments and in its facts, but dealing sparingly with hard words. 

A colonial minister of some standing, the Rev. P. Barclay, M.A., who 
has recently been ona visit to this country, has taking advantage of his 
furlough to publish a few sermons under the title, Zhe Word and the 
Work of Christ in New Zealand (Edinburgh: Maclaren). The discourses 
are chiefly designed for readers at the Antipodes, and would hardly have 
called for notice here had not the author appended to them one or two 
papers of a different kind, in which the past religious history of New 
Zealand is b iefly described, and information given as to the actual position 
of Presbyterian ministers in that group of colonies, To these appendices 
(which have also been separately printed), we refer any ministerial readers 
who may desire to have thoughts of emigrating. Mr Barclay isa pleasant, 
and we believe, a most reliable informant. lis testimony is, that while 
the tone of religion among colonists is lower than at home, the average of 
intelligence is higher, and the need for thoughtful and cultured, as well as 
earnest preachers, greater than among the rural population of this 
country. We believe this to be perfectly true. 
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